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PREFACE. 


THE  season  of  gift-books  and  prizes  is  with  us  once 
again,  and  tens  of  thousands  of  hopeful  hearts 
are  beating  in  joyous  anticipation  of  well-earned  pleasure, 
of  well-merited  reward. 

Among  those  who  look  for  fresh  stories  of  healthy 
fiction  to  add  to  well-used  libraries,  there  are  happily 
now  many  thousands  whose  knowledge  of  former  collec- 
tions of  stories  made  by  the  same  hand  will  ensure  for 
this  volume  a  hearty  welcome.  Such  will"  find  all  their 
old  friends  well  represented,  and  many  new  frierds 
successfully  introduced. 

The  Editor  has  again  to  acknowledge  his  obligations 
to  his  friends  G.  A.  Henty,  G.  Manville  Fenn,  Ascott  R. 
Hope,  Robert  Overton,  Gordon  Stables,  M.D.,  R.N., 
Rosa  Mulholland,  Lieut. -Colonel  A.  J.  Macpherson,  and 
to  many  other  writers,  English  and  American,  not  known 
to  him  except  by  correspondence,  but  whose  stories  have 
greatly  added  to  the  value  of  this  volume.  Also  to  the 
proprietors  of  Harpers  Young  People  and  the  Youth's 
Companion^  for  some  stirring  stories  of  life  in  the  Western 
world. 
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The  stories  collected  from  these  numerous  sources 
have  been  classified  under  various  headings,  "  Boys  on 
Sea  and  Shore,"  "Boys  Abroad,"  "Boys  Out  West," 
"  Boys  After  School "  ;  to  which  are  added  some 
"  Famous  Tales  by  Famous  Writers." 

In  the  hope  that  these  stories  will  give  as  much 
pleasure  to  boyhood  and  youth  as  his  former  volumes 
have,  the  Editor  now  offers  the  volume  for  their 
perusal. 

A.  H.  M. 

September,  1893. 
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BOYS   ON   SEA   AND   SHORE. 


MY   LAST   SCRAPE. 

BY   ASCOTT   R.    HOPE. 

Chapter  I. 

IN    DISGRACE. 

MY  school  days  began  at  an  endowed  school,  which  had 
a  certain  reputation  in  our  part  of  England,  and  even 
attracted  boarders  from  more  remote  districts.  There 
are  some  boys  who  do  not  take  kindly  to  boarding-school  life, 
but  I  was  not  such  a  one.  Brought  up,  as  I  had  been,  at 
a  quiet  country  parsonage,  with  hardly  any  companions  but 
a  brother  and  sister  some  years  younger  than  myself,  it  was 
a  welcome  change  for  me  to  come  among  other  boys  during 
three  quarters  of  the  year.  I  enjoyed  home  all  the  more  in 
the  holidays,  but  I  never  shed  a  tear  on  leaving  it,  being  one 
of  those  hearty,  active  youngsters,  full  of  spirits  and  thought- 
lessness, who  find  a  relish  even  in  the  knocks  and  tumbles  of 
play,  while  not  allowing  themselves  to  be  too  much  oppressed' 
by  the  restrictions  and  tasks  of  school  time. 

I  think  I  may  say  that  I  was  a  favourite  with  my  school- 
fellows, and  there  were  few  of  them  I  did  not  like  more  or  less 
heartily.  I  was  what  may  be  called  a  boys'  boy.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  I  fear  my  teachers  had  reason  to  be  by  no  means 

II 
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SO  well  satisfied  with  me.  Learning  dull  lessons  seemed  in 
my  eyes  the  last  thing  for  which  one  went  to  school.  It  had 
to  be  done,  of  course,  but  I  was  minded  to  do  as  little  of  it  as 
would  pass  muster,  often  falling  short  even  of  this  mark.  Then 
I  got  into  trouble,  and  had  to  visit  the  head  master  in  a  certain 
torture-chamber  of  his,  where  he  dealt  with  offenders  against 
discipline — "getting  sugar"  we  called  it  in  our  schoolboy 
slang. 

At  first,  as  in  the  case  of  other  recalcitrant  small  boys,  his 
cane  made  a  great  impression  on  me,  so  that  I  resolved  for  the 
moment  "  never  to  do  it  again  "  ;  but  by-and-by  I  grew  more 
hardened  and  able  to  take  a  considerable  amount  of  castigation 
almost  as  a  matter  of  course.  Since  practice  makes  perfect, 
and  nature  had  formed  me  a  somewhat  thick-skinned  indivi- 
dual, I  was  able  to  stand  my  canings  with  the  pride  of  fortitude, 
even  puckering  my  face  up  into  a  smile  over  the  matter,  as  is 
the  way  with  the  like  of  me  ;  then  the  smart  soon  passed  away 
in  the  glow  of  my  comrades'  approval,  who  thought  all  the 
more  of  a  schoolfellow  for  deserving  the  character  of  a  bold 
and  stubborn  rebel  against  authority.  As  for  the  masters, 
I  looked  on  them  as  natural  enemies,  to  be  circumvented  by 
all  fair  or  customary  means,  while  I  magnanimously  forbore 
ill-will  against  them  in  doing  no  more  than  their  unpleasant 
duty.  I  rather  pitied  them  than  otherwise  for  having  to  keep 
us  to  our  books.  The  one  I  got  on  with  worst  was  a  senti- 
mental young  gentleman,  who  tried  to  make  a  pet  of  me,  much 
to  my  disgust.  I  remember  how  I  used  to  plaster  my  hair 
thick  with  pomatum  to  keep  him  from  patting  me  on  the  head 
in  his  objectionably  demonstrative  manner. 

Thus  I  went  on  content  to  pass  for  a  notorious  idler  and 
breaker  of  rules,  the  plague  of  those  set  over  me,  but  not 
much  concerned  about  their  opinion,  so  long  as  I  was  thought 
a  fine  fellow  by  other  boys  no  less  foolish  than  myself.  So 
little  was  I  ashamed  of  my  reputation,  that  even  at  home  I 
would  boast  of  the  scrapes  I  got  into,  and  the  punishments 
which  seemed  to  be  wasted  on  me.  My  father,  whose  con- 
servative ideas  of  school  life  included  a  good  deal  of  flogging 
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and  other  rough  work  as  part  of  wholesome  juvenile  discipline, 
was  not  inclined  to  be  much  shocked  by  these  tales  out  of 
school,  though  he  might  sometimes  throw  out  a  perfunctory 
word  of  reproach  or  caution.  He  rather  chuckled  over  my 
escapades,  and  made  light  of  my  frequent  acquaintance  with 
the  head  master's  cane,  only  objecting  to  it  as  not  a  birch  rod, 
which  seemed  to  him  more  in  accordance  with  the  fitness  of 
things. 

"  Boys  will  be  boys "  was  his  easy  doctrine  ;  there  would 
be  plenty  of  time  for  sobriety  and  reflection  ;  meanwhile,  I 
must  fight  it  out  with  those  whose  business  it  was  to  keep  me 
in  order ;  and  so  long  as  I  did  not  disgrace  myself  by  mean- 
ness or  dishonesty,  he  had  no  very  severe  reprobation  for 
reckless  pranks  that,  perhaps,  reminded  him  too  well  of  his 
own  youth. 

But  it  was  different  with  my  mother.  She  took  to  heart  the 
unfavourable  reports  which  I  brought  back  from  school,  and 
could  not  see  anything  to  laugh  at  in  my  stories  of  petty  mis- 
behaviour. Least  of  all  could  she  understand  how  I  ventured 
to  give  myself  out  as  a  kind  of  hero  on  the  score  of  these 
delinquencies  of  mine. 

"  You  wouldn't  have  me  afraid  of  being  caned ! "  I  would 
say,  in  answer  to  her  gentle  remonstrances. 

**  No,  my  dear,  but  I  would  have  you  afraid  of  doing  wrong 
so  as  to  deserve  it." 

"  Well,  mother,  what's  the  good  of  making  such  a  fuss  about 
little  things  ?  " 

"  But  little  things  grow  to  great  things ;  and  when  I  see  my 
boy  careless  now  about  what  he  ought  to  do,  I  fear  that  later 
on  he  may  come  to  look  lightly  on  all  the  duties  of  life.  Habit 
is  everything ;  and  to  be  idle  and  disobedient  is  a  habit  that 
you  will  find  very  hard  to  shake  off  when  some  day  you  see 
the  danger  of  it  for  yourself." 

Such  admonitions  ran  too  quickly  through  my  empty  pate ; 
but  there  was  one  argument  with  which  she  could  always  silence 
me.  "  If  you  only  knew  how  it  vexes  your  mother  to  hear  of 
her  boy  doing  so-and-so  !  "     Then,  for  I  was  much  more  con- 
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cerned  about  giving  her  pain  than  about  what  all  the  school- 
masters in  the  world  could  do  to  me,  I  would,  in  the  end, 
undertake  to  amend  my  ways,  meaning  to  stick  to  it,  and  per- 
haps doing  so,  till  I  got  again  among  the  boys  who  laughed  me 
out  of  consideration,  and  egged  me  on  to  the  old  thoughtless 
disobedience.  But  I  loved  my  mother  as  such  a  mother  well 
deserved  to  be  loved ;  and  could  she  have  been  always  at  my 
elbow,  those  teachers  of  mine  would  not  have  had  much  cause 
to  complain  of  me. 

It  was  in  the  middle  of  one  Midsummer  term,  the  most 
delightful  time  at  school  to  a  boy  who  loves  cricket  and  swim- 
ming, and  holiday  rambles  and  bird-nesting  and  so  forth,  better 
than  exercises  and  dictionaries — the  long  holidays  were  already 
full  in  view — when  I  got  a  letter  from  my  mother,  such  a  letter 
as  loving  mothers  write  and  heedless  sons  too  often  make  haste 
to  forget.  It  had  come  to  her  knowledge  that  the  head  master 
was  more  than  ever  dissatisfied  with  my  conduct,  and  she 
wrote  earnestly  entreating  me  no  longer  to  waste  my  school 
days  thus,  for  her  sake  as  well  as  for  higher  reasons.  For 
once  her  words  of  counsel  and  reproach  went  to  my  heart ; 
I  was  sorry  for  having  so  grieved  her,  and  I  resolved  more 
seriously  than  usual  upon  an  effort  at  turning  over  a  new  leaf. 

I  answered  her  letter  by  the  next  post,  confessing  my  short- 
comings, and  promising,  in  the  brief,  blunt  style  of  a  schoolboy, 
to  try  and  do  as  she  wished.  And  I  did  try.  I  wrestled  with 
those  pagan  foes,  Virgil  and  Euclid,  to  such  purpose  that  at 
the  end  of  the  week  I  stood  two  places  nearer  the  top,  or,  I 
had  better  say,  further  from  the  bottom  of  my  form.  With  a 
vague  idea  of  keeping  out  of  mischief  thus,  I  joined  the  school 
choir,  and  on  the  fly-leaf  of  my  Bible  I  wrote  in  very  small 
letters.  Nulla  dies  sine  versuy  as  a  kind  of  covenant  with  myself, 
hoping  that  none  of  the  fellows  would  see  it,  and  guess  what 
I  meant.  It  was  these  cronies  of  mine  that  stood  most  in  my 
way  as  a  hindrance  to  better  things.  They  took  me  as  their 
leader  in  defiance  of  the  school  discipline,  and  I  could  not 
bring  my  courage  to  the  point  of  letting  them  know  that  I 
wanted  to  aim  at  another  standard  of  right  and  wrong.    School- 
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boys  are  very  apt  to  be  slaves  to  this  moral  cowardice — not 
that  most  men  show  themselves  any  braver  or  more  sen- 
sible. All  the  wisdom  of  Solomon  seems  to  us  a  small 
matter  compared  with  the  callow  judgment  of  Tom,  Dick, 
and  Harry,  who  are  always  at  hand  to  jeer  us  out  of  our 
higher  aspirations,  or  at  least  to  make  us  hide  our  deeper 
feelings. 

"  I  say,  let  us  go  down  and  buy  some  grub,"  proposed  one 
of  the  fellows  to  me  on  a  wet  holiday  afternoon — going  into 
the  town  being  strictly  prohibited  except  at  certain  hours,  or 
with  special  permission. 

"  I  don't  care  to,"  was  my  unexpected  answer. 

"  Why  not,  man  ?  There's  nothing  else  to  do  this  beastly 
day." 

"I  want  to  read  a  book."  That  was  the  first  excuse 
which  came  into  my  mind,  and  I  gave  it  rather  than  the  true 
one. 

"  Bother  your  book  !  The  doctor  is  away  for  the  afternoon, 
and  if  any  of  the  masters  catch  us,  we  can  say  he  gave  us 
leave." 

"  As  if  I  was  going  to  tell  a  lie  about  it ! "  quoth  I,  rather 
cross  at  this  tempter's  importunity,  and  overlooking  the  fact  that 
I  had  just  told  him  what  was  not  quite  the  truth,  for  shame  lest 
he  should  think  me  afraid.  Had  he  only  known  it,  I  was  in 
the  very  humour  for  going  out  of  bounds  in  want  of  any  more 
exciting  occupation ;  but  I  hugged  my  good  intentions  secretly, 
and  was  well  pleased  with  myself  since,  once  in  a  way,  I  had 
renounced  the  satisfaction  of  doing  something  forbidden.  So 
easily  do  we  give  ourselves  credit  for  virtue  ! 

But  boys  and  men  know  not  how  to  seek  for  strength  till  they 
learn  their  own  weakness  against  temptation.  Alas  !  the  very 
next  week  I  let  slip  my  new  resolutions,  and  got  into  a  worse 
scrape  than  ever.  I  will  not  say  what  it  was  ;  I  cannot  bear 
to  think  of  it  now,  though  it  is  only  fair  to  state  that  my  part 
in  the  matter  was  a  little  exaggerated  through  the  cowardice 
of  others,  who  thrust  me  into  the  foreground  when  it  came  to 
paying  the  penalty  of  what  we  had  done.     I  certainly  deserved 
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severe  punishment,  and  the  case  appeared  so  bad  that  our 
head  master  took  the  unusual  course  of  writing  home  to 
complain  of  me,  even  threatening,  I  understood,  that  I  must 
leave  the  school  if  I  did  not  soon  give  some  sign  of  improve- 
ment. 

I  was  in  despair,  furious  at  myself,  and  disgusted  with  the 
companions  to  please  whom  I  had  fallen  into  this  disgrace. 
To  make  matters  worse,  I  had  not  received  my  mother's  usual 
Tuesday  morning  letter  that  week ;  a  thing  which  had  hardly 
ever  happened  since  I  came  to  school.  I  durst  not  write  to 
her ;  and  it  was  half  with  fear,  half  with  eagerness,  that  I  looked 
forward  to  her  next  letter.  \\^at  would  she  have  to  say  to  me  } 
I  at  once  dreaded  her  just  reproaches,  and  yet  wished  to  get 
them  over.  So  you  may  suppose  how  anxiously  I  watched  for 
the  postman  next  Tuesday.  Every  morning,  indeed,  I  had 
been  in  some  expectation  of  a  letter  arriving  out  of  due  time ; 
but  now  I  made  sure  of  hearing  from  her. 

There  was  a  provoking  irregularity  about  the  postal  service 
at  that  place,  which  lay  some  way  off  any  railway  line.  When 
everything  went  well,  our  postman  reached  the  school  a  few 
minutes  before  nine ;  but  as  often  as  not  he  was  later,  and  in 
bad  weather  I  have  known  the  letters  delayed  till  midday. 
Till  the  nine  o'clock  bell  rang,  there  would  always  be  a  little 
group  of  boys  on  the  look-out  for  him,  hoping  to  get  their 
letters  before  going  into  school ;  for  if  the  budget  arrived  later, 
it  was  kept  in  custody  of  the  head  master  till  the  next  playtime, 
so  as  not  to  distract  our  attention  from  lessons. 

On  that  Tuesday,  to  my  vexation,  the  postman  was  late. 
I  had  to  go  into  school  still  uncertain.  It  was  not  till  eleven 
o'clock  that  the  head  master,  retiring  as  usual  for  a  few  minutes 
to  his  private  apartments,  brought  back  the  bundle  of  letters, 
which  he  laid  on  his  desk,  to  be  distributed  to  their  owners  as 
soon  as  school  should  be  over  at  twelve.  My  heart  gave  a 
great  jump  when,  as  he  sorted  out  the  letters  before  our 
inquisitive  eyes,  I  caught  sight  of  a  peculiar  straw-coloured 
envelope,  such  as  my  mother  had  lately  been  using.  In  an 
hour  I  should  be  put  out  of  suspense. 
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But  many  things  may  happen  in  an  hour.  I  sat  restless  and 
fidgety,  the  state  of  mind  I  was  in  Httle  helping  to  keep  me 
attentive  to  my  lesson,  which  probably  I  had  not  learned  over 
well  beforehand ;  anyhow,  the  master  of  my  form  more  thao 
once  found  fault  with  me,  and  ended  by  telling  me  to  stay 
in  after  school.  This  was  most  unlucky.  When  boys  were 
kept  in  at  detention,  it  made  part  of  the  punishment  that 
they  did  not  get  any  letters  waiting  for  them  till  this  time  of 
penal  servitude  had  expired.  So  now  I  knew  that  I  should 
have  to  wait  nearly  two  hours,  instead  of  one,  to  know  what 
my  mother  had  to  say  to  me.  I  thought  I  would  rather  have 
had  a  caning  and  the  letter  at  once,  and  got  it  all  over.  Yet 
I  was  aware  that,  once  the  wished-for  envelope  was  in  my 
hand,  I  might  lack  courage  to  open  it,  knowing  well  what 
reproaches  I  had  deserved. 

When  at  noon,  then,  the  rest  of  the  boys  were  dismissed, 
those  for  whom  there  were  letters  being  called  up  to  receive 
them,  I  most  dolefully  kept  my  seat  along  with  half  a  dozen  or 
so  other  delinquents,  given  into  the  care  of  the  master  whose 
turn  it  was  to  preside  over  our  irksome  hour  of  punishment. 
This  happened  to  be  the  French  teacher,  a  quiet,  gentlemanly 
young  man,  speaking  English  almost  perfectly,  and  quite  free 
from  such  outlandish  peculiarities  as  are  understood  to  excite 
scorn  and  ridicule  among  British  youth.  But  it  was  the 
tradition  of  the  school  to  treat  a  teacher  of  foreign  languages 
with  less  respect  than  seemed  due  to  his  colleagues  ;  and  poor 
"  Monsieur's  "  patience  was  often  hard  put  to  it  by  the  turbulent 
audacity  of  louts  such  as  me,  who  took  it  for  an  excellent  jest 
to  be  as  rude  as  we  durst  towards  this  unfortunate  alien  cast 
among  us  like  Daniel  in  the  lions'  den.  So  on  this  occasion 
no  sooner  were  we  left  in  his  keeping,  than  some  of  us  must 
needs  do  our  best  to  relieve  the  dulness  of  captivity  by 
showing  how  little  we  cared  for  our  jailer,  who,  on  his  part, 
was  probably  just  as  anxious  as  any  of  us  for  the  weary  deten- 
tion hour  to  come  to  an  end. 

Everything  went  wrong  with  me  that  morning,  and  I  seemed 
to  have  chafed  myself  into  an  evil  humour  of  avenging  my  own 
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troubles  by  plaguing  some  one  else.  Several  times  before 
long,  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  being  called  to  order  by  Monsieur, 
without  going  so  far  as  to  give  him  an  excuse  for  stronger 
measures.  One  minute  I  would  lean  back  and  gape  ostenta- 
tiously, as  if  I  meant  to  yawn  my  head  off.  Then  I  would 
turn  round  to  stare  out  of  the  nearest  window,  just  that  I 
might  put  Monsieur  to  the  trouble  of  telling  me  to  mind  my 
work.  Then,  again,  assuming  fussy  airs  of  alarm  and  bewilder- 
ment, I  pretended  to  be  much  agitated  by  a  wasp  buzzing  about 
my  ears.  By  half  a  dozen  such  devices  of  schoolboy  ingenuity 
I  did  what  I  could  to  worry  the  French  master,  and  posed,  for 
the  amusement  of  the  other  boys,  as  a  light-hearted  mutineer, 
while  all  the  time  I  was  sitting  upon  thorns,  fidgeting  and 
fretting  to  get  that  letter  which  lay  in  sight  of  me,  yet  out 
of  my  reach  by  all  lawful  means  till  the  clock  should  strike 
one. 

At  length  the  suspense  became  unbearable,  and  I  thought 
I  saw  a  chance  of  putting  an  end  to  it.  Monsieur  was  busy  at 
the  other  end  of  the  room,  helping  a  woe-begone  dunce  to 
look  up  some  words  in  his  dictionary.  If  he  would  only  keep 
his  back  turned  for  two  minutes,  I  might  snatch  the  letter 
undiscovered,  be  off  with  it  to  my  own  seat,  and  read  it  on  the 
sly.  I  got  up  and  stole  on  tiptoe  towards  the  head  master's 
desk,  my  neighbours  watching  the  enterprise  with  delighted 
interest.  Eut,  as  ill-luck  would  have  it,  just  as  I  had  almost 
got  my  hand  on  the  coveted  yellow  envelope,  just  as  I  had 
made  out  that  it  was  addressed  in  my  father's,  not  my  mother's, 
writing.  Monsieur  raised  his  head  to  look  behind  him.  I 
darted  back — too  late !  I  had  neither  the  slyness  nor  the 
presence  of  mind  to  feign  any  excuse  for  being  off  my  seat ;  my 
sudden  flight  alone  betrayed  me  as  about  some  prank  or  other. 

"Very  well,"  said  he.  "You  seem  determined  to  get  as 
deep  into  trouble  as  you  can  go  this  morning.  I  have  spoken 
to  you  more  than  once  ;  now  I  shall  speak  to  somebody 
else." 

AVe  all  knew  what  this  meant.  Boys  misbehaving  in  deten- 
tion were  reported  to  the  head  master  for  further  punishment. 
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The  keeping  up  of  my  character  for  audacity  obhged  me  to  sit 
down  with  a  "  don't  care  "  expression  for  the  benefit  of  the 
audience,  while  my  sore  temper  bled  all  the  more  inwardly. 
It  was  not  the  caning  in  store  I  felt  so  much  concerned  about ; 
I  hardly  knew  what  I  would  be  at.  Beneath  my  air  of  indiffer- 
ence was  a  suppressed  excitement  that  did  not  allow  me  to 
calculate  clearly  the  consequences  of  what  I  was  about ;  but  in 
that  reckless  mood  I  found  myself  disposed  to  do  something 
desperate  which  should  plunge  me  head  and  ears  into  culpa- 
bility. Now  that  I  knew  the  letter  to  be  from  my  father,  I 
was  no  longer  in  any  hurry  to  read  it ;  to  his  rebukes  I  could 
listen  doggedly,  taking  them  more  as  a  matter  of  course,  and 
hardening  myself  as  against  a  schoolmaster's  lecture.  If  my 
mother  had  given  me  up  as  hopeless,  I  did  not  much  mind 
what  happened  to  me. 

Presently  the  French  master  came  close  to  where  I  sat,  and 
remained  some  time  looking  over  the  work  of  a  boy  at  the 
next  desk.  He  stood  with  the  skirt  of  his  coat  within  a  few 
inches  of  my  idle  fingers.  The  pocket  was  open,  kept  so  by 
a  clean  white  handkerchief,  of  which  one  end  could  be  seen 
sticking  out;  Monsieur  was  very  neat  and  choice  in  such 
matters.  The  temptation  seemed  irresistible  to  my  itching 
fit  of  insubordination.  There  was  an  ink  bottle  on  the  desk 
before  me.  I  took  it  up,  and  made  a  show  of  emptying  it 
upon  the  handkerchief.  Encouraged  by  the  approving  grins 
of  my  neighbours,  I  went  further.  I  know  not  what  wild 
spirit  possessed  me  that  morning,  for,  as  a  rule,  I  was  not 
given  to  such  silly  ill-natured  tricks ;  but  now  I  coolly  began 
to  pour  the  ink  into  Monsieur's  pocket,  sousing  his  fine  hand- 
kerchief, and  making  a  black  salad  of  its  other  contents,  while 
he  unconsciously  moved  back  a  step  towards  me,  as  if  to  make 
the  mischief  easier. 

It  was  too  much  for  the  gravity  of  the  boys  watch- 
ing my  impudent  proceedings.  One  of  them  broke  into  a 
titter,  which  excited  the  master's  suspicions.  He  looked  up, 
saw  where  their  eyes  were  turned,  clapped  his  hands  to  his 
pocket,  and  wheeled  about  just  as  in  my  haste  I  dropped  the 
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bottle  on  the  floor,  where  it  smashed  to  pieces.  The  onlookers 
could  no  longer  restrain  themselves  from  laughing,  and  one 
glance  at  his  ink-stained  fingers  showed  Monsieur  what  I  had 
been  about. 

"  Leave  the  room !  "  was  all  he  said,  after  a  minute  of 
silence,  during  which  he  was  making  a  great  effort  to  restrain 
his  natural  anger. 

I  felt  more  deeply  impressed  by  this  self-command  than  by 
the  outburst  of  passion  we  had  at  first  expected.  Too  late  I 
repented  of  what  I  had  done ;  and  had  we  been  alone,  even 
in  the  queer  temper  into  which  I  had  worked  myself,  I  think 
I  might  have  heartily  begged  his  pardon.  But,  with  so  many 
eyes  turned  wonderingly  upon  me,  I  fancied  myself  bound  to  act 
out  the  part  I  had  chosen.  I  got  up,  deliberately  put  away  my 
books,  and  walked  out  with  as  jaunty  an  air  as  I  could  affect, 
well  knowing  that  I  made  things  worse  and  worse,  but  consoling 
myself  for  what  must  come  of  it  by  the  poor  pride  of  playing 
the  hero  before  my  graceless  schoolfellows. 

A  bad  morning's  work,  but  beyond  doubt  I  had  at  least 
succeeded  in  making  myself  the  celebrity  of  the  hour !  Once 
in  the  playground,  I  soon  gathered  a  group  of  fellows  round 
me,  to  whom  I  duly  boasted  of  how  I  had  been  turned  out  of 
detention,  treating  the  matter  as  an  excellent  joke,  though  in 
my  heart  I  felt  little  inclined  for  joking.  They  listened  with 
open-mouthed  surprise,  and  some  of  them  did  not  fail  to 
remind  me  of  what  would  come  of  my  cleverness. 

"  You  have  been  and  gone  and  done  it,"  was  the  general 
opinion,  expressed  in  our  current  slang.  "  You  are  in  for  it, 
and  no  mistake !  " 

"I  shouldn't  like  to  be  in  your  skin  when  old  Monsieur 
goes  to  the  doctor,"  declared  one. 

"  You'll  have  no  skin  left  when  the  doctor  has  done  with 
you,"  added  another,  in  that  unsympathetically  forcible  way 
schoolboys  have  of  making  unpleasant  predictions. 

"  Never  mind  1  said  I.  "  It  was  worth  a  dozen  hidings  to 
see  old  Frenchy's  face  when  he  pulled  out  his  handkerchief 
and  found  it  all  scented  with  ink." 
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**  I  think  it  was  a  jolly  shame  of  you,"  remarked  one  sensible 
fellow ;  and  at  heart  I  so  much  agreed  with  him  that  I 
answered  back  angrily,  and  we  should  have  got  to  a  quarrel  if 
something  had  not  occurred  to  distract  our  attention. 

This  was  the  appearance  of  a  telegraph  boy,  crossing  the 
playground,  in  his  brand-new  uniform.  I  am  writing  of  the 
year  when  the  Government  first  took  over  the  telegraphs,  and 
the  semi-military  cap  and  tunic  of  the  young  messengers,  now 
so  familiar  that  no  one  looks  twice  at  them,  were  a  novelty  and 
therefore  an  object  of  derision  to  thoughtless  urchins  like  us. 
That  was  the  first  time  that  one  of  the  new  telegraph  boys  had 
appeared  within  our  boundaries,  and  we  all  hurried  off  to 
inspect  him,  presently  crowding  round  him,  hooting  at  and 
hustling  him,  snatching  off  his  cap,  and  even  going  so  far  as  to 
lay  hands  on  the  pouch  in  which  he  carried  those  important 
despatches  of  his. 

Vainly  endeavouring  to  maintain  his  official  dignity  amid 
our  turbulence,  the  Ganymede  of  the  post  office  pushed  on 
through  the  mob,  but  was  fain  soon  to  come  to  entreaties,  and 
from  them  to  threats. 

"  Let  me  be  !  Let  me  get  to  the  house,  will  you  ?  I  am 
not  meddling  with  any  of  you.  I  have  a  message  for  your 
master.  I'll  tell  him,  and  he'll  sort  you  finely.  I'll  go  to  the 
police,  if  you  don't  stop  it !  " 

Each  of  these  utterances  was  received  with  a  fresh  howl,  and 
it  might  have  fared  ill  with  this  youth  of  business  had  a  sixth 
form  fellow  not  come  to  the  rescue,  and  convoyed  him  as  far 
as  the  side  door  of  the  head  master's  house.  I  had  joined 
in  baiting  him  as  much  to  drown  my  own  thoughts  as  for 
any  fun  I  saw  in  such  boorish  sport.  With  some  of  the 
others  I  hung  about  on  the  chance  of  his  return ;  but  he  took 
care  to  escape  some  other  way,  when  he  had  done  his  errand. 
Instead  of  our  awaited  victim,  after  a  few  minutes  out 
came  the  school  porter,  bearer  of  a  summons  for  me  to  present 
myself  in  the  head  master's  study.  This  was,  of  course, 
but  what  I  expected ;  and  I  felt  satisfied  that  there  should  be 
no  delay. 
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"  Ah  !  ha ! "  said  the  other  fellows  meaningly,  as  I  strode  off 
to  meet  my  fate,  prefigured  in  a  lively  pantomime  by  one  of 
those  Job's  comforters  who  accompanied  me  almost  to  the 
door,  for  all  their  mockery  secretly  admiring  my  apparent 
coolness. 

To  tell  the  truth,  I  did  not  much  care  for  the  caning, 
except  to  have  it  over.  I  was  chewing  a  piece  of  paper  which, 
when  the  time  cam.e,  I  meant  to  put  between  my  teeth  ;  then 
I  had  also  a  way  of  internally  repeating  to  myself  the  Greek 
verb  fuJ>fo  to  distract  my  thoughts  as  much  as  possible,  and  in 
a  minute  or  so  the  ordeal  would  be  over,  and  no  great  harm 
done,  if  I  had  stood  it  without  flinching  or  cr}'ing  out.  But 
my  heart  failed  me  to  think  how  I  had  promised  my  mother 
not  to  deserve  such  a  punishment  again.  I  was  rather  glad 
now  not  to  have  read  my  letter  from  home.  That  might  have 
unnerved  me.  As  it  was,  I  began  to  suspect  that  I  might 
break  down.  This  reckless  contumacy  had  in  it  a  strain  of 
feverish  weakness  ;  and  beneath  my  excitedly  defiant  mood  I 
felt  a  strange  presentiment  of  coming  evil. 


Chapter  II. 

IN    DESPAIR. 

Bracing  myself  up  to  go  as  stoutly  as  might  be  through  the 
interview,  I  entered  the  place  of  punishment  where  the  doctor 
awaited  me,  a  dignified  and  imposing  figure  as  ever,  but  I 
fancied  he  looked  less  calmly  severe  than  usual.  He  was 
standing  with  a  pink  telegraph  slip  in  his  hands.  On  the 
edge  of  the  table  beside  him  lay  my  father's  letter.  So  much 
I  noticed  before  dropping  my  eyes,  as  few,  even  the  most 
stiff-necked,  offenders  could  help  doing  when  brought  to 
answer  to  our  head  master.  His  first  words  were  rather  a 
surprise. 

"When  did  you  last  hear  from  home?"  he  asked,  speaking 
gravely,  but  without  any  of  the  sternness  I  had  been  prepared 
for. 
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"  I  forget,  sir,"  stammered  I,  taken  all  aback. 

He  took  two  steps  towards  me,  but  stopped  as  if  reluctant 
to  speak.  Every  petty  detail  of  what  now  took  place  has  been 
graven  on  my  memory.     I  glanced  up  at  him  inquiringly. 

"Sit  down,  please,"  was  the  next  thing  he  said,  in  a  tone 
that  almost  startled  me.  I  guessed  at  once  there  would  be 
no  question  here  of  judgment  or  execution  ;  but  I  might  well 
be  somewhat  puzzled  when  the  great  man  of  our  little  world 
appeared  himself  at  a  loss  to  explain. 

"  You  had  better  read  this  letter,"  he  went  on,  handing  it 
to  me,  still  on  my  legs  before  him.  He  looked  away  from  me 
as  he  did  so,  and,  after  making  one  or  two  irresolute  turns  up 
and  down,  abruptly  left  the  room. 

There  was  the  rustling  of  a  lady's  dress  outside,  and  I  heard 
him  speaking  in  a  low  voice  with  his  wife. 

Meanwhile,  wondering  what  it  could  mean,  I  had  taken 
the  long-desired  envelope,  and  at  first  hesitated  to  open  it, 
oppressed  by  some  vague  dread  of  bad  news.  Then  I  tore 
it  open  and  ran  my  eager  eye  over  the  letter,  a  few  lines 
in  my  father's  writing,  even  more  illegibly  hasty  than  usual. 
He  spoke  of  sudden  illness — of  infection — of  danger ;  he 
hoped  in  God's  mercy  for  the  best,  yet  he  warned  me.  What 
was  all  this  ? 

The  doctor's  wife  came  in.  She  passed  among  us  for  being 
what  we  called  "stuck-up,"  rather  distant  in  manner  to  her 
husband's  pupils,  and  commonly  treating  their  affairs  as  no 
concern  of  hers  ;  at  least  she  had  little  to  do  with  us  except 
through  the  agency  of  the  matron.  But  now  she  was  all  gentle 
kindness. 

"  I  am  very  sorry  to  tell  you,"  she  said,  calling  me  by  my 
name,  "that  you  must  prepare  yourself  for  sad  news.  We 
have  had  a  telegram  from  your  father." 

"  My  mother  !  "  I  cried,  instinctively  hitting  upon  what  would 
be  the  worst  news  for  me. 

"  She  was  taken  very  ill  last  week — very  ill  indeed." 

"  Is  she  going  to  die  ?  "  faltered  I. 

The  doctor's  wife  looked  into  my  face  with  such  pitying  ey^s. 
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"  She  is  dead." 

"  Dead ! " 

My  fluttering  heart  seemed  to  turn  to  stone  and  rise  into 
my  throat  as  if  it  would  have  choked  me.  I  stood  dazed, 
unable  at  once  to  take  in  the  dreadful  idea,  conscious  of 
nothing  so  much  as  the  suddenly  loud  beats  of  a  clock  on  the 
mantelpiece,  ticking  out  dead — dead — dead — dead  in  a  dreadful 
stillness,  and  every  tick  seemed  to  be  the  echo  of  my  own 
throbbing  pulse.  Speechless  and  motionless  for  a  minute, 
I  heard,  without  heeding  her,  the  lady  who  told  me  that  we 
must  all  die,  that  my  mother  had  died  happy,  that  God  was 
good,  that  this  life  was  not  all,  and  the  like.  It  was  only  when 
she  put  her  hand  on  my  shoulder  that  this  touch  served  to  break 
the  icy  spell  of  amazement.  I  understood  how  I  should  never 
more  feel  my  mother's  arms  about  my  neck  ;  and  the  tears 
began  to  come. 

"  Poor  boy !  "  said  our  master's  wife.  Ever  afterwards,  I 
wondered  how  I  could  have  judged  her  proud  and  cold.  "  I 
am  so  sorry  for  you ;  I  know  what  you  must  feel.  I  lost  my 
own  mother  when  I  was  about  your  age.  Your  father  has  asked 
us  to  break  the  news  to  you ;  but  I  thought  it  best  to  tell  you 
at  once." 

"  Let  me  go  to  her ! "  I  burst  out,  in  my  first  wail  of 
agony. 

But  that  might  not  be.  It  was  explained  to  me  that  she 
had  died  from  a  contagious  disease,  of  which  my  little  sister 
was  still  ill ;  I  must  stay  among  strangers  through  such  a  time, 
without  even  the  poor  comfort  of  crying  out  my  misery  at  home 
with  those  who  shared  it,  and  might  never  again  see  that  dear 
face  shrouded  in  the  mystery  of  death.  Much  else  the  lady 
said  to  soothe  me,  yet  knowing  how  little  avail  such  words  in 
such  moments.  She  had  to  turn  away  from  the  sight  of  my 
despair,  and  wipe  her  own  eyes.  She  herself  was  a  mother. 
Well  might  her  stern  husband  have  shrunk  from  the  task  of 
revealing  to  a  thoughtless  boy  his  first  great  sorrow.  A 
woman's  hand  could  more  tenderly  inflict  the  blow  of  making 
me  know  myself  an  orphan. 
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She  felt  that  it  were  best  to  leave  me  alone  now,  to  let  nature 
have  its  way.  Fortunately,  there  was  no  one  in  the  sick-room 
at  that  time.  There  they  brought  up  some  dinner  for  me,  but 
I  could  not  touch  a  morsel.  I  could  not  read ;  I  would  not 
speak.  The  shock  of  so  stunning  a  calamity  had  overwhelmed 
me.  I  refused  every  kind  of  comfort  but  that  of  hugging  the 
sorrow  to  my  sore  heart ;  and  for  the  gentlest  word  of  sympathy 
I  had  no  answer  but  fresh  tears. 

Oh,  that  wretched  day !  I  remember  how  it  came  on  to 
rain  heavily,  and  how,  to  me,  all  the  world  seemed  to  have 
turned  black  and  cold  for  ever.  I  never  looked  for  the  sun  to 
shine  again.  As  the  gloomy  hours  passed,  with  one  burst  of 
sobs  after  another,  I  thought  that  nobody  since  the  world 
begun  could  have  been  so  miserable.  I  did  not  yet  know  that 
time  might  bring  more  terrible  woe,  too  deep  for  weeping. 
And  so  at  last  I  sobbed  myself  to  sleep. 

Next  morning  I  awoke  dull  and  spiritless,  as  if  some  hideous 
nightmare  had  poisoned  my  rest.  For  a  moment,  I  could  ask 
these  bewildered  sensations  what  ill  it  was  that  thus  oppressed 
them ;  but  too  soon  the  cause  came  back  to  me  more  clearly 
than  in  the  first  shock  of  bereavement.  Till  now,  I  had  hardly 
known  how  I  loved  my  mother ;  I  had  thought  of  it  no  more 
than  of  the  breath  I  drew  or  of  my  heart's  healthy  beating ;  but 
now  I  became  conscious  of  it  through  this  aching  sense  of  loss. 
I  remembered,  indeed,  how,  years  ago,  I  once  dreamed  of 
what  had  now  come  to  pass,  and  how  I  started  out  of  the  dream 
in  an  agony,  asking  myself  how  could  I  live  were  she  to  die ! 
Now  she  was  really  dead,  without  one  last  kiss,  without  one 
word  of  farewell  or  forgiveness.  How  precious  now  seemed 
every  word  of  hers,  brought  back  by  mem.ory  !  how  cruel  and 
hateful  every  act  of  mine  that  had  vexed  her  in  life  !  The 
familiar  faults  which  I  had  looked  on  so  lightly  in  my  careless 
mirth,  I  now  saw  magnified  by  remorseful  conscience,  so  that 
I  appeared  to  myself  a  monster  of  wickedness,  who  had  let 
such  a  mother  die  in  fear  and  sorrow  for  me. 

My  father  wrote  more  than  once  in  those  dark  days,  and 
did  not  conceal  from  me  that  on  what  proved  her  death-bed 
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it  had  been  a  sore  trouble  to  her  to  know  of  my  misconduct 
at  school.  The  head  master  said  something  to  the  same 
purpose,  seeking  to  bring  the  lesson  home  to  me  with  due 
words  in  season. 

Respect  for  my  grief  made  them  both  touch  this  point 
delicately ;  but  I  needed  no  reproaches  from  them  to  prick  me 
to  contrition.  Again  and  again  I  read  over  that  last  letter  of 
hers,  blotting  the  accusing  lines  with  fresh  tears.  I  know  every 
word  of  them  by  heart,  having  such  bitter  reason  to  remember. 
It  would  be  like  profanation  to  put  them  in  print ;  but  you 
may  guess  the  well-worn  arguments  and  exhortations  she  used, 
as  so  many  other  parents  have  used  in  vain  ;  how  youth  is  the 
seed-time  of  life  ;  how  folly  may  blossom  gay  for  a  season,  yet 
in  the  end  bears  a  crop  of  thorns  and  briars ;  how  petty  faults 
grow  rank  and  foul  through  neglect ;  how  boyish  freaks  that 
appear  cause  for  laughter  too  often  harden  into  sins  not  to  be 
washed  out  by  tears  ;  how  habits  lightly  formed  in  early  days 
become  the  tyrants  that  enslave  and  corrupt  riper  age;  how 
the  true  manly  spirit  should  live  from  first  to  last  in  earnest 
struggle  against  the  weaknesses  of  the  flesh,  a  fight  in  which 
even  my  thoughtless  age  had  its  part  and  duty — all  the  old 
words  of  wisdom,  the  familiar  counsels  of  religion,  winged  by 
the  eloquence  of  a  mother's  love.  And  what  answer  had  I 
made  to  her  entreaties  ?  Most  gladly  now,  so  I  believed, 
would  I  have  torn  up  the  roots  of  my  selfish  folly  to  give  her 
a  moment's  pleasure,  now  when  it  was  too  late  ! 

For  several  days  I  stayed  in  the  sick-room,  while  my  mourn- 
ing was  being  made.  It  was  like  a  week  of  Sundays.  I 
found  it  strange  to  hear  the  ringing  of  the  school  bell  at  regular 
hours,  and  the  bustling  scufile  of  feet  along  the  passages  below, 
and  these  things,  for  once,  no  concern  of  mine.  From  the 
meadow  outside  came  the  click  of  the  cricket-bats  and  the 
shouts  of  hearty  voices  ;  but  I  felt  no  wish  to  join  them. 
What  had  happened  seemed  to  put  a  great  gulf  between  me 
and  such  cheerful  joys.  The  weather  had  turned  fine,  as  if 
tempting  me  to  forget  what  I  was  always  remembering.  Some- 
times   I  walked   out  while   the   other   boys  were   in   school, 
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sauntering  alone  through  the  fields  that  everywhere  quickened 
painful  memory.  The  sight  of  these  leafy  trees  and  blossoming 
hedges  suggested  pictures  of  our  sorrow-stricken  home  amid 
its  sheltering  copses,  till  I  was  fain  to  sit  down  in  some  quiet 
corner,  and  hide  my  face  in  my  hands,  and  shut  out  the  June 
sunlight.  The  gay  hawthorns  and  honeysuckles  made  me 
think  of  how  she  loved  them.  There  were  peeping  out  the 
wild  roses  and  the  water  lilies,  that  I  had  so  often  gathered  for 
her  w^ith  all  a  schoolboy's  scorn  of  mud  or  scratches.  Even  a 
common,  coarse  bed  of  nettles  touched  a  thrilling  chord,  for 
it  called  up  that  long-gone  day,  when  I  first  found  that  they 
could  sting,  and  she  hushed  my  complaints,  and  appealed  to  my 
childish  courage,  and  showed  me  where  the  dock  leaves  grew 
that  could  soothe  the  smart.  Ah !  what  herb  has  the  richest 
summer  to  heal  a  sore  heart  ? 

Everybody  was  very  kind  to  me  in  those  days.  Some  of 
the  boys  offered  to  pay  me  a  visit  in  my  seclusion,  but  I  did 
not  care  to  see  them.  They  reminded  me  too  much  of  what 
I  would  so  willingly  have  forgotten.  So  they  were  kept  away, 
and  could  show  their  sympathy  only  by  sending  me  books  to 
read  and  things  to  eat.  There  was  one  fellow  I  had  fought 
with  the  week  before ;  he  sent  me  two  pennyworth  of  toffee, 
bought  out  of  his  pocket-money.  I  knew  he  meant  it  well ; 
but  surely  he  had  never  lost  his  mother,  or  he  would  have 
known  how  little  comfort  all  the  toffee  in  the  world  can  be  in 
such  a  case. 

What  touched  me  most  was  the  French  master  coming  once 
or  twice  to  see  me,  the  last  of  all  people  from  whom  I  had  any 
right  to  look  for  kindness.  He  never  said  a  word  about  my  ill 
behaviour  to  him,  nor  did  he  allude  to  my  loss,  which  every- 
body else  would  talk  about,  not  knowing  how  they  rung  my 
heart;  but  he  sat  chatting  pleasantly  for  half  an  hour,  just 
to  take  my  thoughts  off  that  great  trouble.  I  was  sheepish 
and  slow  enough,  I  daresay,  in  meeting  his  advances.  I  fear 
he  could  not  guess  how  I  wished  to  speak  out  and  beg  his 
pardon — there  was  so  much  which  now  I  w^ould  have  had 
undone  ! 
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The  matron  used  to  sit  with  me  for  hours  together,  talking 
over  the  pile  of  socks  which  she  had  always  on  hand  to  darn. 
She  was  a  good  old  woman,  who  had  known  troubles  of  her 
own,  as  she  told  me,  loving  to  talk  of  them  with  quiet  resigna- 
tion, but  seldom  finding  so  fit  a  listener.  Left  an  orphan 
early,  she  had  lost  home  and  love  and  ease — even  wealth,  if 
she  did  not  exaggerate — driven  out,  while  yet  a  child,  to  earn 
her  living  among  strangers.  She  married,  but  still  to  find 
hard  times  of  poverty  and  trial.  Now,  husband,  children,  and 
all  were  gone ;  she  had  no  tears  left  to  shed  for  them.  With 
hair  turning  grey,  she  must  go  on  working  for  her  bread,  and 
hardly  a  friend  was  left  to  her  in  all  the  world.  I  wondered 
how  she  could  be  so  calm,  nay,  cheerful,  with  none  of  the 
pleasures  and  helps  that  to  me  had  always  been  like  my  daily 
food.  It  did  me  good  to  talk  to  her.  It  was  a  new  view  of 
life  for  me,  that  one  could  pass  through  so  many  struggles  and 
not  wholly  lose  heart  for  the  batde. 

To  her.  I  could  talk  about  my  dead  mother,  opening  my 
heart  as  to  nobody  else  here.  On  Sunday  we  went  by  ourselves 
to  a  little  country  church — for  I  shrank  from  mingling  with 
the  other  boys — and  on  the  way  back  she  preached  me  a 
simple  sermon  of  her  own.  "  Your  mother  must  have  been 
a  good  woman,"  was  her  text.  "  Now  you  must  always  keep 
in  mind  that  she  would  like  you  to  grow  up  good,  just  as  if 
she  had  been  spared  to  you.  Perhaps  she  sees  you  still ;  and 
even  in  heaven  it  will  make  her  happier  to  see  you  doing 
well." 

That  was  my  faith,  too  ;  but  ah,  if  I  had  tried  harder  not  to 
grieve  her  on  earth  ! 

In  the  evening  I  sometimes  went  down  into  the  drawing- 
room  to  spend  a  quiet  hour  with  the  head  master's  family. 
They  did  their  best  to  put  me  at  ease  in  such  imposing  society ; 
and  I  was  grateful  to  them.  Yet  the  tears  would  rise  to  my 
eyes  when  I  saw  the  children  come  round  their  mother, 
clinging  to  her,  seeking  her  smiles,  appealing  to  her  in  all 
their  little  disputes,  just  as  I  had  done  once,  but  would  never 
do  again.     There  were  moments  when  I   could  hardly  bear 
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their  happiness,  contrasting  it  with  my  own  sorrow-stricken 
home. 

Another  thing  that  impressed  me  was  the  domestic  side  of 
the  master's  character,  whom  I  had  only  known  hitherto,  at 
a  distance,  as  the  strict  administrator  of  justice,  but  now  saw 
in  a  different  light.  I  had  never  before  supposed  such  a 
great  man  capable  of  playing  with  his  youngsters,  or  dandling 
the  baby  on  his  knee.  His  friendly  manner  to  myself  was  no 
less  surprising  an  experience.  After  being  treated  by  him  like 
a  \-isitor,  I  felt  I  should  not  Hke  to  have  to  appear  before  him 
again  as  a  culprit ;  and  when  he  took  an  opportunity  of  speak- 
ing kindly  but  seriously  to  me  about  my  past  behaviour,  I  was 
far  more  moved  than  by  all  the  official  admonitions  and  punish- 
ments which  he  had  so  freely  wasted  upon  me. 

My  father  wrote  again,  telling  me  how  calmly  she  had  died, 
how  beautiful  she  looked,  how  she  was  to  be  buried — and  I 
might  not  be  there  !  So  came  the  day  of  the  funeral.  I  spent 
that  hour  alone,  trying  to  read  the  burial  service  by  myself; 
but  the  lines  swam  in  my  dimmed  eyes,  and  the  mournful 
scene,  enacting  more  than  thirty  miles  away,  itself  rose  up  in 
painful  distinctness  before  my  imagination.  As  a  clerg)-man's 
son,  I  was  but  too  familiar  with  the  last  rites  of  death.  Our 
windows  looked  upon  that  knoll  in  the  churchyard  where  she 
would  be  laid ;  I  knew  the  very  daisies  that  our  old  sexton 
must  turn  up.  I  heard  the  tolling  of  the  bell,  I  saw  the  coffin 
brought  forth  from  the  darkened  house,  the  train  of  mourners, 
the  white-robed  priest — my  father  could  not  bear  to  officiate 
himself — the  open  grave,  the  earth  shovelled  in,  the  last  looks ; 
I  could  think  of  it  no  more  !  I  fell  on  my  knees  in  an  agony 
of  tears,  and  prayed  God  to  make  me  a  better  boy.  And  if 
I  called  on  her  name,  too,  in  my  wild  affliction,  thinking  of  her 
as  a  saint  in  heaven,  through  whose  intercession  I  might  be 
better  heard  and  helped,  how  often  has  such  unsound  theology 
belonged  to  the  childhood  of  faith  ! 

I  felt  like  a  different  boy.  when  I  came  into  school  again 
in  my  new  black  clothes,  having  passed  through  such  a  bath 
of  sorrow.     I  was  subdued,  considerate,  and  diligent,  extra- 
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ordinarily  so  for  me,  trying  to  act  in  all  things  as  would  have 
pleased  her  who  could  never  praise  or  blame  me  again.  By- 
and-by  the  heaviness  of  my  loss  wore  away,  for  boyhood's 
natural  elasticity  will  not  too  long  be  borne  down ;  yet  I  never 
wholly  forgot  the  lesson  then  learned  with  bitter  tears.  Cir- 
cumstances, too,  favoured  my  efforts  at  amendment.  The  old 
stains  might  have  gathered  thickly  as  ever ;  the  old  besetting 
temptations  might  have  still  led  me  away ;  the  old  weeds  might 
have  raised  their  heads,  laid  low  by  a  passing  storm ;  but, 
before  I  grew  careless  again  in  youth's  sunshine,  the  holidays 
came  to  separate  me  from  former  companions  and  associations  ; 
then,  next  term,  I  was  sent  to  another  school,  where  I  had  the 

chance  of  making  a  fresh  start. 

***** 

That  year  proved  the  turning  point  of  my  life.  Who,  the 
best  and  wisest,  can  say  at  any  time  that  he  will  never  again 
fall  into  wrong  doing  ?  But  from  henceforth  I  began  to  look 
to  my  ways,  and  to  seek  the  guidance  that  can  be  found  by 
us  erring  mortals.  Many  a  time  have  I  stumbled,  yet  even 
thus  may  we  gain  strength  how  to  walk  upright.  Some  are 
taught  by  the  scourging  of  experience,  some  by  the  gentle 
grace  of  reflection ;  me  it  pleased  God  to  awaken  through  the 
death  of  one  whose  hopes  and  prayers  found  thus  fulfilment. 
And  now  I  recognise  what  mercy  and  blessing  was  in  that 
sore  stroke.  When  I  see  how  many  of  my  old  careless  com- 
panions have  come  early  to  ruin ;  how  many  are  dead  in  the 
sins  that  once  seemed  such  pleasant  folly ;  how  many  still 
prosper  outwardly  in  selfish  indifference,  I  can  thank  Heaven 
that  my  dear  mother  lies  at  rest  in  her  green  grave,  rather  than 
— what  might  else  have  been — she  had  lived  to  mourn  over 
me  as  lost  to  her  purest  love.  And  thankful  am  I  to  remem- 
ber her  as  she  was,  one  whose  loving  counsels  I  can  never 
forget,  though  long  ago,  in  the  soft  heahng  of  time,  that  agony 
of  our  separation  has  been  scarred  over  by  new  joys,  new 
loves,  new  duties,  as  grass  and  flowers  come  to  cover  the 
bareness  of  every  churchyard  mound. 
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A   STORV  FOR   THE  SEA- BEACH. 
BY  GORDON  STABLES,  CM.,  M.D.,  R.N. 

Chapter  I. 

HOW   FRANK   WAS   DISCOVERED. 

FRANK  EDMUND  was  a  London  boy;  or  perhaps  it 
would  be  nearer  the  mark  to  say,  that  he  was  a  London 
boy  until  the  date  of  his  discovery  by  his  sailor  uncle 
Master-mariner  Brown. 

Let  me  tell  you  how  the  discovery  came  about. 

Master-mariner  Brown  was  a  sea-farer.  There  could  be 
no  reasonable  doubt  about  that.  One  glance  at  the  sturdy 
old  fellow  was  enough  to  place  that  beyond  all  dispute.  He 
was  a  bluff,  hale,  hearty  man,  with  hair  bleached  by  the  sun 
and  the  salt  of  the  dashing  spray ;  a  face  as  hard  and  brown 
as  the  back  of  a  well-boiled  crab,  and  a  pair  of  eyes  that 
looked  almost  fierce  when  he  was  rapt  in  thought.  The 
fierceness,  though,  was  more  apparent  than  real,  and  begotten 
probably  from  that  habit  of  lowering  the  brows  contracted 
by  the  sailor  while  gazing  into  the  very  teeth  of  the  wind,  or 
trying  to  penetrate  the  inky  darkness  that  often  enshrouds  the 
heaving  breast  of  ocean  on  starless  tropic  nights. 

But  all  fierceness  vanished  instantly  from  the  old  sailor's 
face  when  he  smiled,  for  his  was  a  smile  that  would  have  done 
your  heart  good  to  see.  It  certainly  went  curling  round  the 
lips  at  first,  but  in  a  moment  it  was  broadening  and  rippling 
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all  over  the  face,  till  eyes  twinkled  and  brows  wrinkled,  and 
indeed,  if  it  had  not  found  vent  immediately  in  a  ringing, 
hearty  laugh,  that  compelled  him  to  throw  his  body  back  a 
little,  and  even  throw  his  arms  out  from  his  sides  as  a  seal  does 
its  flippers,  or  a  penguin  its  dumpy  wings,  I  believe  Master- 
mariner  Brown  would  have  exploded  on  the  spot. 

Master-mariner  Brown  had  a  gait  or  walk  that  dubbed  him 
sailor.  He  didn't  beheve  he  had,  though.  He  thought  he 
looked  like  a  landsman  on  Sunday,  because  he  wore  broad- 
cloth and  a  tall  hat.  But,  bless  me  !  reader,  the  sailor  showed 
out  all  the  same.  His  clothes  were  too  loose  or  too  something, 
and  he  wouldn't  always  keep  them  all  buttoned,  and  on  kis  head 
that  hat  looked  as  much  out  of  place  as  an  umbrella  would  on 
top  of  a  telegraph  pole.  As  well  try  to  paint  a  tarred  fence  white 
and  expect  it. to  remain  so,  as  to  hide  the  sailor-man  in  Master- 
mariner  Brown. 

Well,  no  wonder ;  for  since  the  time  he  had  left  his  home 
and  a  cruel  stepmother,  and  been  taken  pity  on  as  a  waif  and 
a  stray  by  a  Liverpool  skipper,  he  had  hardly  ever  set  foot  on 
dry  land  for  three  months  at  a  time.  He  had  fought  his  way 
up,  up,  up,  from  being  the  white  curly-haired  forecastle  boy,  who 
assisted  the  cook  and  looked  after  the  ship's  dog,  to  ordinary 
man-before-the-mast,  to  able-bodied  seaman,  to  half-deck 
officer,  to  third  mate,  second  mate,  first  mate,  skipper,  and 
finally  to  part-owner  of  his  own  craft.  A  good  long  head  for 
business  had  Master-mariner  Brown,  too,  and  so,  by-and-bye, 
he  found  he  had  made  his  pile.  Oh,  not  a  big  fortune  by  any 
means,  but  just  enough  to  enable  him  to  realise  a  quarter-deck 
dream  of  his.  The  dream  of  a  peaceful  cottage  among  wood- 
lands wild,  a  porch  over  which  roses  might  twine,  a  green  and 
daisied  lawn,  a  village  not  far  off,  a  wee  church,  with  its  steeple 
rising  white  from  a  cloudland  of  trees  like  a  finger  pointing 
heavenwards,  and  the  sea  and  the  rocks  within  so  measurable 
a  distance,  that  on  calm,  still  nights  he  could  hear  the  waves 
breaking  and  booming  on  the  sands  beneath  the  clifl's. 

But  there  was  something  besides  the  cottage  at  Butter- 
cup-lea,  as   the   kindly-faced   sailor   called   his   place ;    there 
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was  a  little  dairy  farai  of  thirteen  acres — sufficient  to  keep 
several  cows,  and  there  was  a  beautiful  old-fashioned  garden, 
surrounded  by  high  moss-capped  walls,  against  the  south  side 
of  which  rich  and  luscious  wall  fruit  grew — greengages,  plums, 
and  pears  that  in  autumn  waxed  brown  and  red  in  the  sun- 
shine, and  when  ripe  were  as  soft  and  sweet  as  bananas.  It 
was  a  very  old-fashioned  garden,  with  broad  green  walks,  plenty 
of  trees,  plenty  of  bushes,  and  fruit  and  flowers  in  season,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  old-fashioned  sun-dial  that  told  the  time 
whenever  the  sun  shone. 

Master-mariner  Brown's  cows  soon  came  to  know  him,  and 
used  to  put  their  heads  over  the  gate,  when  they  saw  him,  to 
have  their  ears  gently  pulled  and  their  brown  necks  scratched. 
Even  his  pigs,  who  were  kept  neck  deep  in  whitest  oaten  straw, 
knew  him  also,  and  they  too  used  to  throw  themselves  into 
position  to  be  scratched  with  master's  cane  whenever  he  came 
nigh.  They  lay  on  their  great  fat  sides,  with  the  whites  of  their 
eyes  turned  up,  and  gave  many  a  grunt  of  satisfaction  as  the 
operation  proceeded.  Well,  this  Master-mariner  was  a  happy 
man,  or  at  least  ought  to  have  been.  His  housekeeper  was 
a  busy,  bustling,  but  not  fussy  old  body,  and  no  one  knew 
better  than  she  how  to  coax  the  last  drain  of  milk  from  those 
Alderney  cows,  or  turn  the  cream  to  richest  yellow  butter. 

She  could  make  a  nice  cup  of  tea  too,  and  put  it  on  the  table 
in  such  an  inviting  way  that  it  was  a  treat  to  drink  it. 

Still  the  old  sailor  wasn't  perfectly  content. 

He  told  old  Susie  this  one  evening  at  tea  time. 

"  There  seems  something  wanting  in  my  life,  Susie,"  he  said. 

"  Ah  !  I  knows,  sir,"  said  Susie,  smiling  till  her  face  was  all 
puckers.  "  You  wants  a  wife,  sir,  ye  do,  that's  it,  sir.  Ho  ! 
ho  !  ho ! " 

"  Well,  Susie,"  said  the  Master-mariner,  laughing,  "  I'm  not 
going  to  marry  you,  so  there's  the  truth." 

"  Me,  sir  ?  La  !  no,  sir,  a  gent  like  you  marry  the  likes  o' 
me  !    Ah  !  sir,  it's  a  real  lady  you  be  wanting,  and " 

"  Stop,  Susie  !  "  cried  the  sailor.  "  I  wouldn't  marry  a  wife  if 
you  were  going  to  bring  me  a  waggon-load  of  lassies  to  pick 
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and  choose  from.  No,  Susie,  what  I  want  is  a  companion  or  two. 
Now  I  had  a  younger  sister,  and  she  married  and  settled  down 
in  London.  I'm  going  to  find  her  out.  It'll  be  a  difficult  task 
to  discover  her,  but  I'm  going  to  take  my  coat  off  and  try." 

"  Take  your  coat  off,  sir  ?  " 

"Ay,  Susie.  That's  figurative,  you  know.  So  stand  Uy, 
Susie,  to  receive  visitors." 

***** 

When  a  British  sailor  takes  spoke  in  hand  he  generally 
manages  to  guide  his  craft  aright.  Master-mariner  Brown  did 
anyhow.  In  three  weeks'  time  he  had  found  his  long-lost 
sister  Mrs.  Edmund,  now  a  widow,  living  alone  in  two  small 
rooms,  with  her  one  son  Frank.  Fortune  had  not  been  very 
kind  to  the  Edmunds.  Six  months  before  the  husband  and 
father  had  been  taken  from  them  after  an  illness  which  had 
exhausted  their  slender  resources,  and  since  his  death  life  had 
been  one  long  struggle  and  disappointment  to  the  survivors. 

On  the  very  day  that  the  honest  sailor  had  arrived  the  widow's 
humble  abode  had  witnessed  a  scene  that  neither  she  nor  her 
boy  will  ever  forget.  Mr.  Davy  the  landlord  had  called  to  ask 
for  the  rent,  which,  alas  !  was  not  forthcoming.  He  was  a  hard 
man,  and  on  this  occasion  lost  his  temper,  and  said  things  to 
Mrs.  Edmund  that  a  gentleman  would  never  have  uttered. 
Advancing  somewhat  threateningly,  perhaps,  to  defend  his 
mother,  and  speaking  with  more  warmth  than  suited  the 
temper  of  the  angry  landlord,  the  poor  boy  received  a  blow 
that  sent  him  reeling  across  the  room. 

''  Mr.  Davy ! "  he  cried,  pale  with  pain  and  passion,  "  my 
day  will  come.     I  will  be  revenged  for  this." 

Though  they  were  but  poorly  off,  Mrs.  Edmund  had 
managed  to  give  her  boy  a  fairly  good  education — not  physical, 
though.  I  daresay  Frank  was  as  bright  at  thirteen  years  of 
age  as  most  London  lads  ;  but  as  for  brawn  and  muscle,  why  he 
had  none.  His  forearms,  when  bluff  Uncle  Brown  made  him 
bare  them,  that  he  might  consider  his  condition,  proved  to  be 
little  thicker  than  a  chicken's  legs,  and  the  flesh  was  about  the 
same  colour  without  a  doubt. 
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"  Bless  me,"  cried  uncle,  "  here's  an  arm  for  you,  Mary ! 
Why,  the  boy  has  no  more  strength  than  a  handful  of  tow." 

"  He  wants  a  course  of  cod-liver  oil,"  said  his  mother,  looking 
fondly  at  Frank. 

"  A  course  of  cod-liver  fiddle-sticks,  Mary,"  said  bluff  Uncle 
Brown.     "  Ever  been  out  of  town,  boy  ?  " 

"  No,  uncle," 

"  That's  it,  that's  it !  Cod  liver  oil,  indeed  !  Faugh  !  the  lad 
is  pining  for  the  fresh  air ;  he  wants  to  feel  it  all  about  him, 
and  inside  him  and  out  him  ;  he  wants  to  walk  in  it,  to  run  in  it, 
to  revel  in  it.  He  wants  the  sunshine  too — the  sunshine  and  the 
sweet  sea  breezes.  And  he  wants  to  wander  among  the  waving 
trees,  and  to  listen  to  the  birds  singing,  and  to  see  the  wild  flowers 
springing.  That's  what's  the  matter  with  Frank.  Isn't  it,  lad  ? 
Yes?  I  was  sure  you'd  say  'yes.'  Mary,  I  want  a  lady  house- 
keeper for  Buttercup-lea.  I'm  going  to  have  you.  D'ye  hear  ? 
Come  in  a  week,  and — why,  I'll  make  you  both  as  happy  as 
the  day's  long,  if  you  can  put  up  with  the  whims  and  tantrums 
of  an  old  sailor.     Glad  I've  discovered  you."     And  off  went 

Master-mariner  Brown. 

***** 

The  glad  summer  was  just  commencing  when  Frank  and  his 
mother  arrived  at  Buttercup-lea ;  the  trees  were  coming  into 
leaf,  wooed  by  the  precious  sunshine  and  westering  winds.  So 
balmy  was  the  air,  and  so  bright  was  the  light,  that  Frank  felt 
almost  dizzy  when  he  took  his  first  ramble  over  the  green 
fields  and  furze-clad  common.  Everything  was  very,  very 
fresh  and  new  to  the  poor  London  boy.  It  seemed,  indeed, 
as  if  he  had  been  transplanted  into  another  world  entirely ; 
spirited  away,  for  instance,  and  placed  down  in  one  of  the 
bright  sparkling  planets  he  often  used  to  gaze  at  from  his  little 
attic  window  in  town.  But  if  everything  here  was  new  to  him, 
everything  was  also  strange ;  it  was  well  for  Frank  he  had  in 
all  his  walks  and  rambles  the  companionship  of  young  Fred 
Phillips,  the  parson's  son.  There  was  nothing  in  nature, 
nothing  in  country  life  at  all  events,  that  Fred  didn't  appear  to 
know,  not  a  tree,  shrub,  bush,  or  wild  flower ;  not  a  bird,  not 
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a  beetle,  and  not  a  shell  or  seaweed  by  the  shore,  nor  fish  left 
in  rocky  pool  by  the  receding  waves.  It  must  be  confessed, 
however,  that  Frank  proved  himself  a  very  apt  pupil,  consider- 
ing that  hitherto  the  only  member  of  the  great  coleoptera  family 
he  had  been  .acquainted  with  was  the  kitchen  beetle,  and  of 
the  families  fringillidce  and  corvidce  the  only  members  the 
noisy,  dingy  sparrow  and  the  jackdaws  that  built  in  the  steeple  ; 
but  now  to  see  the  great  old  rooks  singing — Frank's  expression 
— and  swaying  away  aloft  in  the  lofty  elms  ;  to  see  the  lark 
soaring  high  in  air,  as  it  carolled  its  sweet  wild  song ;  to  hear 
the  croodle  of  the  wood-pigeon,  the  melody  of  the  blackbird, 
the  gladsome  lilt  of  the  thrush,  and  the  joyous  ringing  notes  of 
the  chaffinch,  all  in  the  beautiful  green  woods,  sent  a  thrill  of 
joy  to  the  boy's  heart  such  as  he  had  never  felt  before. 

Not  far  from  Buttercup-lea  was  a  bare,  bluff  headland  stand- 
ing right  out  into  the  North  Sea.  This  was  a  frequent  resort 
of  the  boys.  Here  they  were  among  quite  a  different  class  of 
birds  to  those  that  abounded  in  the  woods ;  among  the  golden 
gorse  the  linnet  sang,  the  lapwing  went  circling  round  and 
round  across  the  moorland  ridges,  uttering  its  strange  and 
plaintive  cries ;  the  stone-checker  nodded  and  bobbed  to  them 
from  stone  tops ;  the  teal  duck  floated  in  the  sedgy  ponds,  and 
the  wagtails  ran  about  here,  there,  and  everywhere — so  strong 
did  those  feathered  extremities  of  theirs  appear,  that,  positively, 
the  tail  seemed  at  times  to  waggle  the  birds  instead  of  the 
birds  waggling  their  tails.  But  sailing  about  in  the  sky  sea- 
wards, or  floating  listlessly  on  the  blue  breast  of  ocean,  was 
many  a  beautiful  gull,  and,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  it  was  these 
very  birds  that  first  gave  Frank  the  notion  that  he  would  like 
to  spend  a  life  on  the  ocean  wave.  The  boy  was  born  to  be  a 
sailor. 

As  the  time  wore  on  Frank  got  brown  and  hard,  and  with 
the  hardness  came  happiness  and  content.  Never  a  day 
passed  that  Fred  and  he  did  not  wander  away  along  the  coast 
for  miles,  and  finish  up  by  having  a  glorious  dip  in  the  cool, 
clear  waves. 

Summer  passed  away,  and  autumn  came.     The  birds  ceased 
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to  sing,  all  saving  the  yellow-hammer  and  the  robin,  and  the 
woods  assumed  their  loveliest  tints  ;  but  all  this  time  Uncle 
Brown  had  never  allowed  Frank  to  open  a  book. 

"There's  the  great  book  of  Nature  spread  out  before  you, 
lad,"  he  would  say ;  "  study  that.  You've  got  book  learning 
enough  for  a  sailor." 

One  day  the  boys  managed  to  borrow  a  boat,  and  rowed 
right  round  the  headland,  and  there,  hugging  the  shore,  went 
northwards  for  many  a  mile.  Rowing  appeared  to  come 
natural  to  Frank,  but  then  he  had  sornetimes  handled  sculls 
on  the  river  Thames.  What  a  pleasant  and  happy  day  that 
was ;  how  bright  the  blue  of  the  sky,  and  how  glad  the  sparkle 
on  the  waters  !  But  the  declining  sun  and  a  great  rugged 
bank  of  clouds  that  rose  slowly  up  to  meet  it  warned  them 
at  last  it  was  time  to  turn  their  prow  for  home. 

They  soon  found  out,  however,  that  the  whole  send  of  the 
tide  was  against  them,  and  that  they  were  making  very  little 
progress  indeed.  The  catspaws  began  to  ripple  the  sea,  a 
heavier  swell  came  in,  the  clouds  had  swallowed  up  the  sun, 
and  a  night  of  storm  and  darkness  was  falling  fast  around 
them.  Still  on  they  rowed,  though  wilder  grew  the  waves. 
They  would  have  beached  the  boat  among  the  sands  at  the 
cliff  foot,  but  here  the  waves  were  breaking  with  a  deafening 
boom,  and  the  white  spray  was  carried  high  up  the  black  wall 
of  rock  where  the  seagulls  made  their  home. 

There  was  nothing  but  danger  around  them,  and  with  the 
boat  already  half  full  of  water  it  seemed  impossible  that  any- 
thing could  save  them. 

How  long  they  struggled  and  fought  against  their  fate 
neither  of  the  lads  could  ever  tell,  only  it  appeared  to  be  for 
many  long  hours. 

But  the  end  came  at  last,  and  a  terrible  end  it  narrowly 
escaped  being.  It  came  suddenly  too ;  the  boat  was  dashed 
upon  the  shore,  there  was  the  white  of  the  foaming  breakers 
all  around  them ;  then  the  whole  of  the  North  Sea  or  German 
Ocean  appeared  to  go  surging  through  their  heads  and  wash 
away  their  brains.     They  remembered  no  more  for  a  time. 
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When  Frank  opened  his  eyes  at  last  he  found  himself  lying 
on  a  wooden  settee,  and  in  a  very  strange  place  indeed.  No 
wonder  he  thought  for  a  moment  it  was  all  a  dream.  Except 
for  the  absence  of  motion,  and  for  the  fire  that  burned  on 
the  low  hearth,  he  might  have  fancied  himself  on  board  ship. 
The  beams  overhead,  the  wooden  bulkheads  around,  the 
table  and  lockers  and  coils  of  tarry  rope  all  reminded  him  of 
the  interior  of  ships  he  had  been  on  board  of  in  the  London 
docks. 

To  add  to  this  seeming  mystery  he  was  all  alone. 

He  held  his  breath  and  listened.  No,  not  a  sound  could 
he  hear,  except  a  distant  hoarse  murmur,  as  of  waves  beating 
high  against  rocks. 

He  listened  and  listened ;  and,  listening,  slept. 

Chapter  H. 

THE    smugglers'    CAVE. 

Frank  may  have  slept  for  hours.  He  awoke  at  last,  however, 
feeling  very  much  refreshed  indeed,  and  as  well  as  ever  he 
had  felt  in  his  life.  The  fire  had  burned  low  on  the  hearth,  so 
he  got  up  to  replenish  it,  for  there  was  plenty  of  wood  handy, 
and  now  by  the  dim  light  of  a  huge  oil  lamp,  that  was  hung 
from  the  roof  of  this  strange  cabin,  he  made  another  discovery, 
and  a  curious,  if  not  indeed  a  funny,  one.  He  was  not  dressed 
in  his  own  clothes.  He  wore  a  pair  of  blue  pantaloons  a  mile 
— more  or  less — too  big  for  him,  a  red  kerchief  about  his  neck, 
a  red  Kilmarnock  nightcap,  such  as  fishermen  wear,  and  a 
pilot  jacket. 

Frank  sat  down  to  think.  His  recollections  of  the  events 
of  the  previous  evening  were  very  dull  and  hazy  indeed,  and, 
cross-questioning  himself,  he  could  not  even  say  for  certain 
whether  he  and  Fred  had  gone  for  a  row  or  not,  or  whether, 
if  they  had,  there  had  been  a  storm  which  capsized  the  boat 
and  cast  them  on  the  beach  in  a  turmoil  of  foaming  breakers. 
Frank  looked  at  his  pantaloons,  looked  at  the  jacket  he  wore, 
took  off  the  red  flannel  cap  and  gazed  at  that. 
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"  Oh  dear !  Oh  dear  ! "  he  said  at  last,  "  I  wonder  what 
It  all  means.  Either  I'm  not  myself  at  all,  only  some  poor 
fisherman's  boy,  or  I'm  still  asleep.  Either  I'm  dreaming 
7102V,  or  I  have  been  dreaming  all  my  life  till  now,  and  have 
only  just  awakened." 

There  was  a  large  piece  of  fir  lying  near  the  fire,  that 
sort  which  is  dug  up  in  mosses,  and  is  used  for  making 
torches  or  candles  by  the  poor  people  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  places  where  it  is  found.  This  he  now  lit  and 
went  round  the  room,  examining  and  wondering.  Everything 
looked  very  strange,  and  Frank  himself,  torch  in  hand  and 
dressed  in  those  queer  habiliments,  looked  the  strangest  thing 
of  all. 

Presently  he  came  to  a  door,  and  this  he  opened.  He 
found  it  brought  him  out  to  the  landing  of  a  stair  which 
descended  to  another  room,  furnished  somewhat  hke  the  one 
he  was  in. 

Step  by  step  he  slowly  descended.  He  could  see  some  one 
asleep,  apparently,  on  a  bench,  but  the  face  was  covered. 

He  trembled  with  fear.  A  cold  hand  seemed  to  grasp  his 
heart,  and  hold  him  spellbound.  Was  it  his  friend  Fred  who 
was  lying  there  so  quiet  and  still  ?     Mercy  on  us  !  was  he  dead  ? 

Step  by  step,  as  he  had  descended  the  stair,  and  holding 
the  torch  well  aloft,  he  slowly  advanced.  It  was  but  an  un- 
certain light  after  all,  but  enough,  alas !  to  show  him  a  pool 
of  blood  beside  the  bench,  that  had  doubtless  trickled  from 
the  recumbent  figure. 

Frank  found  voice  at  last.     "  Fred  !  Fred  ! "  he  cried ;  but 

there  was  no   response.     Then   he   touched   the  white  hand 

that  lay   across  the  chest.     It  was  cold  and  wet  and  hard. 

And  the  touch   of  that   dead   hand   thrilled  the  boy  to   the 

heart,  the  torch  fell  from  his  grasp,  and  he  sank  in  a  heap  on 

the  stone  floor  of  the  cave. 

****** 

When  Frank  recovered  his  senses  he  was  once  more  in  the 
upper  room,  and  things  had  altered  considerably  for  the 
better.     Near   him    stood   Fred   himself,   alive   and   smiling, 
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and  not  far  off,  holding  a  glass  of  steaming  punch  in  his  hand, 
a  tall,  kindly-faced  old  man,  in  dripping  oil-skins  and  a 
sou'wester. 

Near  the  fire  sat  a  younger  man  in  the  ordinary  garb  of  a 
fisherman. 

Frank  looked  bewildered,  so  Fred  hastened  to  explain. 

"  It  is  all  right,  now,  Frank,"  he  said  ;  "  at  least  as  far  as  you 
and  I  are  concerned.  This  is  Ashley  Hold,  the  home  or  house 
of  the  Ashleys.     This  is  Mr.  Ashley,  that  is  his  son,  and " 

"  Didn't  I  see  somebody  dead  ?  "  said  Frank  timorously. 

"Yes,  sonny,"  said  Ashley  himself,  advancing  and  taking 
Frank's  hand.  "  That  is  a  poor  pal  of  our'n  !  This  has  been 
a  sad,  sad  night.  A  night  of  such  terrible  storm  even  I 
hardly  remember.  I  hauled  you  and  your  friend  Fred  here, 
that  I've  often  seen  before,  out  of  the  surf  first ;  then  I  saved 
your  boat.  We  brought  you  in,  and  when  you  went  off  to 
sleep  like  a  babe  in  its  mother's  arms,  I  determined  to  pull 
out  to  sea  and  try  to  save  my  son  and  his  boat.  Your  little 
friend  came  wath  me,  and  took  the  tiller,  else  I'd  never  have 
managed  to  face  the  storm.  I  never  saw  a  boy  behave  so 
pluckily  before,  no,  nor  half.  But,  heigho  !  George  is  killed, 
and  though  the  yawl  is  safe,  all  our  nets  are,  gone.  We're 
ruined — ruined !  For  myself  I  care  little,  but  for  poor  Tom 
here " 

He  rose  and  placed  a  hand  on  his  son's  shoulder  as  he 
spoke. 

''  Cheer  up,  Tom.     Ciieer  up,  lad." 

"  I'll  try,  father.     I'll  try  hard." 

****** 

And  this,  then,  was  Ashley  Hold,  the  Curious  Home  of  the 
Ashleys,  the  name  by  which  this  strange  abode  was  known 
throughout  all  the  district.  And  a  curious  home  it  undoubtedly 
was,  but  it  suited  the  Ashleys.  Rude  steps,  hewn  from  the 
solid  rock,  led  you  first  from  below  mto  a  cave  about  twenty  feet 
in  diameter,  and  rudely  furnished.  It  was  here  where  Frank 
had  found  the  corpse.  The  next  stair  conducted  the  visitor 
into  the  main  living  cave  room,  and  from  this  a  rough  staircase 
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led  him  right  up  and  on  to  the  breezy  cliff-top  itself.  And 
here  was  Ashley's  little  farm  of  five  acres,  fenced  off  from  the 
cliff,  so  that  the  cow  could  not  tumble  over.  On  these  few 
acres,  moreover,  the  Ashleys  grew  the  potatoes  and  all  the 
other  vegetables  they  required  to  support  life,  and — well,  they 
were  content  and  happy. 

No  woman  lived  in  these  caves — which,  by  the  way,  had 
evidently  been  at  one  time  the  habitat  of  smugglers  who 
infested  this  coast.  Old  Ashley's  wife  was  long  since  dead, 
but  young  Tom  Ashley  had  been  about  soon  to  lead  to  the 
altar  a  fair  young  bride  whom  he  had  chosen  from  among  the 
simple  fisher  folks  of  a  village  not  far  off.  No  wonder  Tom 
was  sad,  therefore,  for  not  only  had  he  lost  a  "  pal,"  but  also 
hopes  of  being  able  to  marry  for  perhaps  many  a  long  year. 
For  the  loss  of  nets  is  to  those  honest  fisher  people,  who  make 
their  silver  harvest  from  out  the  darkling  waves,  a  very  terrible 
calamity  indeed. 

Now  Uncle  Brown  had  one  of  the  kindest  and  softest  hearts 
that  ever  beat  within  a  sailor's  breast,  and  that  is  saying  a 
deal.  When,  therefore,  he  heard  all  the  story  of  that  dark 
night's  work,  nothing  would  satisfy  him  but  going  straight  away 
to  the  home  of  the  Ashleys,  and  offering  the  old  man  the  loan 
of  a  considerable  sum  of  money. 

"  I  don't  care,"  he  said,  "  if  you  never  pay  me ;  you  have 
saved  my  nephew's  life,  and  that  is  worth  ten  times  the  sum." 

There  were  positively  tears  in  old  Ashley's  eyes  as  he  made 
reply. 

"  Thank  you,  sir,  a  thousand  times,"  he  said ;  "  but  oh,  you 
don't  know  the  honest  pride  of  the  Ashleys.  They  never 
borrowed,  they  never  begged.  My  father  before  me  made 
the  money  with  which  he  bought  these  rocks  and  the  few 
acres  above,  and  he  made  it  all  with  the  sweat  of  his  brow. 
As  he  began,  so  we've  gone  on;  poor,  sir,  poor,  but  inde- 
pendent ever,  and  so  shall  we  end." 

"Can  I  do  nothing  for  you  then?"  said  Uncle  Brown  in  per- 
plexity. 

**Look,    see,  sir,"  the  old  man  replied,  after  a  moment's 
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consideraticn ;  "your  boy  is  going  to  be  a  sailor;  apprentice 
him  to  our  yawl.  We  do  a  bit  of  trading  from  town  to  town, 
and  in  two  years'  time  we'll  make  a  man  o'  him.  The  money 
for  his  apprenticeship  will  just  buy  my  son  another  net,  and 
maybe  he'll  be  married  after  all.  I  want  to  see  Tom  happy, 
sir,  before  I  die,  or  I  wouldn't  accept  even  this  favour." 

Uncle  Brown  grasped  the  old  fellow  by  the  hand,  and  the 
bargain  was  concluded,  the  main  brace  being  spliced  on  the 
heads  of  it. 

^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

And  this,  then,  is  how  it  came  to  pass  that  our  London 
boy,  Frank  Edmund,  once  so  pale  and  delicate,  now  as  brown 
and  hard  as  half-ripe  nuts,  commenced  his  seafaring  life.  The 
yawl  was  large,  and  a  beauty  all  over,  from  her  saucy  jib  to 
her  little  mizen,  and  it  was  indeed  a  treat  to  see  her  cutting 
through  the  water  when  there  was  a  bit  of  sea  way  on, 
close  reefed  or  with  storm  canvas,  but  often  half-buried  in 
the  green  seas,  or  wholly  hidden  by  the  snow-white  driving 
spray. 

The  autumn  and  winter  passed  away,  and  springtime  re- 
turned with  its  balmy  winds,  and  its  birds,  and  its  flowers. 
Though  very  often  away  from  home,  Frank's  cruises  were  by  no 
means  long,  and  sometimes  his  friend  Fred  came  with  him,  so 
the  time  one  way  or  another  flew  merrily  on.  If  Frank  had  a 
few  days  to  stay  on  shore  he  always  spent  them  with  his  mother 
and  his  sailor  uncle  at  Buttercup-lea,  and  very  happy  they  all 
were.  When  he  had  only  one  or  two  days  to  be  on  terra  firma^ 
Frank's  hammock  was  slung  in  the  lower  cave,  the  Ashleys 
occupying  the  upper  one.  And  it  was  in  this  lower  cave  that 
the  adventure  I  am  about  to  relate  occurred  which  so  changed 
the  fortunes  of  the  Ashleys. 

It  was  one  summer's  evening,  and  Frank  and  his  friends  had 
retired  early,  for  shortly  after  daybreak  the  yawl — which,  by  the 
way,  was  moored  in  a  little  natural  harbour  half  a  mile  from 
Ashley's  Curious  Home — must  have  her  anchor  atrip  and  be 
making  all  sail  towards  London  with  a  cargo. 

"  The  wind  '11  blow  off  the  land  to-morrow  morning,  Frank," 
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said  old  Ashley,  as  he  stood  torch  in  hand  on  the  top  of  the 
stairs.     "  Sound  sleep  to  ye,  lad." 

The  night  was  very  sultry  and  close ;  not  a  ripple  on  the  sea 
when  Frank  got  into  his  hammock.  He  left  the  door  open  so 
that  the  ocean  breeze  might  refresh  him,  and  the  morning  sun- 
shine might  w^ake  him  early. 

It  must  have  been  about  five  bells  in  the  middle  watch,  not 
more,  when  Frank  was  aroused  by  the  strangest  sensation  he 
had  ever  experienced.  The  hammock  in  w^hich  he  lay  quivered 
and  shook  like  the  aspen  leaf;  there  was  a  strange  hollow  mur- 
muring noise  all  round  him  ;  for  a  few  seconds — no  longer — he 
saw  the  glimmer  of  the  dawn  on  the  waves  of  the  offing,  then 
all  was  total  darkness  ! 

Frank  rubbed  his  eyes  and  gazed  fearlessly  around  him. 
His  first  idea  was  that  he  had  been  struck  blind ;  but  this  was 
speedily  dispelled  as  he  clambered  out  of  his  hammock  and 
lit  the  lamp. 

What  had  happened  was  this  :  the  whole  front  of  the  cave 
had  collapsed  and  he  was  buried  alive  !  He  was  quite  shut  off 
even  from  those  above,  for  the  stairs  had  slid  away  and  the  door 
was  closed  with  debris. 

I  do'not  think  there  was  any  extra  bravery  about  Frank,  but 
he  now  felt  as  calm  as  ever  he  had  done  in  his  life.  It  might 
have  been,  however,  only  the  calmness  of  despair.  He  took 
the  lamp  down,  and  proceeded  to  examine  the  walls  for  some 
means  of  exit. 

And  now  the  greatest  wonder  of  all   was  revealed.     The 

collapse  of  the  cave-front  had  opened  up  an  inner  and  very 

much  larger  cave.     When  Frank  tried  to  enter  this,  his  light 

began  to  burn  dimly  and  he  feared  to  proceed ;  but  what  he 

saw  was  enough  to  have   startled  the  boldest  heart.     There 

were  many  large  casks  in  this  cave  ;  on  the  top  of  one  was  a 

pile  of  gold,  and  near  it  lay  a  bleached  and  grinning  skeleton, 

and  still  another  and  a  third  not  far  oif. 

***** 

All  day  long  Frank  could  hear  his  rescuers  at  work  outside 
the  cave,  and  frequently  he  shouted  to  them  to  show  he  was 
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alive.  By  eventide  he  was  able  to  shout  no  more.  And  when 
at  midnight  the  Ashleys  and  his  uncle  rushed  in  they  found  poor 
Frank  lying  exhausted  and  pale  on  the  floor  of  the  cave.  Had 
they  been  much  longer  he  never  would  have  spoken  again. 

I  need  not  tell  you,  reader,  of  the  joy  of  old  Uncle  Brown, 
but  more  especially  of  Mrs.  Edmund,  at  having  her  boy  restored 
to  her  from  the  very  jaws  of  death.  Fred  too  rejoiced,  and 
nothing  would  content  Uncle  Brown  save  the  promise  that  all 
hands,  meaning  the  Ashleys  and  Fred,  should  come  and  dine 
with  him  next  evening  at  Buttercup-lea. 

And  a  right  jolly  night  they  all  spent  together. 

The  Ashleys,  at  all  events,  could  well  afford  to  be  jolly,  for, 
though  the  casks  found  in  the  smugglers'  cave  were  empty,  the 
gold  and  silver  totted  up  to  the  good  round  sum  of  fifteen 
hundred  guineas.  And  there  was  no  other  owner  to  it  except 
honest  old  Ashley. 

One  other  incident  in  Frank's  career  must  be  included  in 
this  narrative.  It  occurred  on  a  wild  blustering  day  in  August, 
when  a  passenger  steamer  was  making  its  way  against  a  hard 
wind  from  London  to  Yarmouth.  Frank  had  been  to  London 
on  business  and  was  returning  home  by  way  of  what  had  now 
become  his  natural  element.  He  knew  the  skipper  well,  and 
was  standing  near  him  on  the  bridge  when  the  vessel  lurched 
heavily,  and  the  cry  of  "  Man  overboard  !  "  rang  through  the  air. 
In  an  instant  Frank  had  thrown  his  hat  and  coat  aside,  and 
was  battling  with  the  waves.  Ten  minutes  after  this  he  had 
reached  the  drowning  man,  and  they  were  both  clinging  to  a 
life-buoy,  a  boat  rapidly  approaching  them.  As  Frank  looked 
upon  the  white  face  of  the  man  he  had  saved  from  a  watery 
grave  he  recognised  his  old  enemy — it  was  the  angry  landlord 
upon  whom  he  had  vowed  to  be  revenged.  It  was  a  supreme 
moment  for  them  both,  a  moment  that  neither  will  ever 
forget. 

"  Mr.  Davy,"  said  Frank,  "  my  turn  has  come  and  I  have 
my  revenge,"  but  the  old  man  was  quite  unable  to  make  any 
reply. 

After  the  collapse  the  cave  could  no  longer  be  regarded  as 
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a  safe  place  of  abode  for  the  Ashleys.  So  they  built  them- 
selves a  cottage  not  far  from  Buttercup-lea,  and  there  the 
old  man  resides  at  the  present  day,  and  with  him  his  son's 
wife,  while  Tom  himself  is  ploughing  the  ocean  wave  in  as 
smart  a  schooner  as  ever  spread  white  sail  to  woo  the  winds. 
And  Frank  Edmund  is  first  mate  of  that  very  schooner. 

Six  months  after  they  left  it  the  cliff  entirely  collapsed.  So 
that  was  an  end  to  Ashley  Hold,  the  Curious  Home  of  the 
Ashleys. 

N.B. — The  cow  was  saved. 


MY    DOG    BOODLE    JACK. 

BY    FRANK    H.    CONVERSE. 

Chapter   I. 

OUR  vessel  was  lying  at  anchor  in  a  little  harbour  far 
up  on  the  northern  coast  of  Labrador.  With  the 
Professor's  gun  on  my  shoulder,  and  a  tin  box  for 
flowers  and  specimens  at  my  back,  I  stood  a  moment  on  the 
small  fish  wharf,  where  our  men  had  landed  me. 

The  gun  I  carried  for  companionship's  sake.  I  had  not 
(until  coming  on  board)  handled  anything  of  the  kind  since 
my  boyhood  days.  When  we  reached  Labrador  I  tried  one 
afternoon  to  shoot  a  black-winged  auk  that  was  flying  a  few 
feet  above  the  deck.  I  don't  quite  know  how  it  was,  but  as 
the  muzzle  of  the  deadly  weapon  moved  around,  I  noticed 
that  all  hands  suddenly  hurried  below,  except  Professor  Smith, 
the  owner  of  the  gun,  who,  as  he  dived  behind  the  mainmast, 
said  something  about  an  auk^zxd  shot. 

I  presume  he  meant  to  be  funny.  But  after  this,  though 
the  gun  was  always  at  my  disposal,  its  owner,  in  a  firm  though 
kind  manner,  refused  to  accompany  me  on  my  hunting  excur- 
sions ashore,  merely  giving  as  a  reason  that  as  far  as  he  knew 
there  was  no  one  on  board  acquainted  with  the  treatment  of 
gunshot  wounds.  "And  look  here,"  he  added  one  day,  as  a 
happy  thought  occurred  to  him,  "  it's  an  old  second-hand  gun, 
any  way — perhaps  you'll  see  a  chance  to  trade  it  on  some  of 
your  shore  tramps  for  a  seal-skin,  or  something  of  the  kind. 
I'd  be  glad  to  be  rid  of  it,  any  way."     And,  of  course,  I  said 
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that  I  would  do  the  best  I  could.     But  somehow  up  to  the 
time  of  which  I  write  the  gun  remained  in  my  hands  unsold. 

It  is  tiresome  walking  in  the  yielding  moss,  so  finally  I 
began  to  retrace  my  steps  in  the  direction  of  the  vessel,  whose 
masts  I  could  just  make  out  in  the  distance  oudined  against 
the  grey  sky. 

Suddenly  I  heard  the  yelping  of  a  dog  behind  me — no  un- 
familiar sound  in  Labrador,  where  the  dogs  are  ill-treated  and 
abused,  as  I  honestly  believe,  worse  than  in  any  country  in 
the  world.  Turning,  I  saw  one  of  those  powerful  mastiffs, 
half  Esquimaux,  half  Newfoundland,  driven  by  the  Labradorians 
in  their  sledges  in  the  winter-time,  closely  pursued  by  a  boy  of 
fourteen,  who,  in  addition  to  a  flint-lock  gun  two  or  three  feet 
longer  than  himself,  carried  a  larg2  bunch  of  plump  curlew  in 
one  hand. 

Now  I  have  a  special  weakness  for  dogs,  and  nothing  so 
moves  me  to  anger  as  to  see  one  abused.  So  when  the  poor 
animal,  upon  reaching  my  side,  crouched  with  a  half-human, 
wholly  beseeching  look  from  his  soft  brown  eyes,  at  my  feet, 
and  I  saw  that  his  mouth  was  bleeding  from  a  kick  or  blow,  I 
was  considerably  exercised. 

The  boy,  who  had  the  longest  legs,  the  reddest  hair,  and 
most  pronounced  crop  of  freckles  I  had  ever  seen  possessed 
by  a  Labradorian  youth,  arrived  breathless  and  panting  at  the 
spot,  his  face  quite  purple  with  rage.  He  raised  his  heavy 
sea-boot  for  another  blow  at  the  crouching  animal,  hardly 
paying  any  attention  to  my  presence,  when,  greatly  to  his 
surprise,  I  stepped  in  front  of  the  mastiff.  The  dog's  crime, 
it  seems,  had  been  that  of  stealing  and  eating  a  curlew, 
feathers  and  all,  moved  thereto,  as  I  was  pretty  sure,  by 
extreme  hunger,  which,  together  with  brutal  abuse,  is  the 
Labradorian's  idea  of  discipline. 

A  sudden  idea  occurred  to  me.  Even  in  his  wrath  the 
youth's  eye  rested  admiringly  on  the  Professor's  gun,  with  its 
carved  stock  and  nickel  mountings.  To  a  Labrador  boy  the 
possession  of  such  a  weapon  would  be  the  fulfillment  of  his 
wildest  dreams.     The  Professor  had  given  me  permission  to 
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dispose  of  it.  A  live  dog  was  worth  infinitely  more  than  a 
seal-skin,  and  if  the  Professor  didn't  care  for  the  animal,  why, 
/  would  take  him  home  with  me  myself. 

What  passed  between  the  writer  and  the  red-headed  boy 
need  not  here  be  told.  It  is  enough  to  say  that,  two  hours 
later,  I  entered  the  cabin  of  the  North  Star,  bearing  in  one 
hand  a  bunch  of  curlew,  and  followed  submissively  by  a  dog 
that  in  good  condition  would  weigh  about  a  hundred  and 
twenty-five  pounds.     But  I  had  no  gun  with  me. 

"  And  what,"  asked  the  Professor,  after  I  had  told  my  story, 
as,  with  the  calmness  of  despair,  he  glared  over  his  eyeglasses 
at  the  dog,  who  had  already  coiled  himself  down  on  his  new 
ulster,  which  lay  in  a  corner — "  what  do  you  expect  me  to  do 
with  such  a  monster  as  that  ?  " 

Various  suggestions  were  made  by  members  of  the  party, 
but  as  they  were  mostly  of  a  comical  nature  the  Professor  gave 
no  heed.  And  finally  I  myself  became  the  owner  of  the  dog 
"  Boodle  Jack,"  by  right  of  purchase. 

Why  "  Boodle  Jack,"  Professor  Jay,  who  at  once  gave  him 
the  name,  could  not  or  would  not  say  further  than  to  briefly 
remark  that  it  was  a  name  he  had  found  among  some  Greek 
roots  where  he  had  been  digging  that  afternoon  by  way  of 
passing  away  the  time.  But  we  compromised  on  the  last  half, 
and  agreed  to  call  him  Jack,  excepting  on  state  occasions. 

No  dog  living  ever  seemed  to  show  such  intense  affection 
for  his  master  as  this  one  of  mine.  Restless  and  uneasy  when 
out  of  his  sight,  he  attached  himself  to  me  with  a  fondness 
which  at  times  became  almost  troublesome.  He  grew  fat  and 
strong,  and  became  the  delight  of  our  French  captain  as  well 
as  the  crew,  while  at  the  same  time  he  was  calmly  endured  by 
my  fellow-passengers. 

Blowy  September  hastened  apace.  We  had  taken  trout  and 
salmon  in  abundance,  had  eaten  curlew  and  sea-fowl  in  their 
several  varieties,  had  taken  notes  and  sketches  of  the  country, 
and  also  begun  to  get  heartily  tired  of  each  other  in  a  polite 
sort  of  way.  So  when,  toward  the  middle  of  the  month,  the 
North  Star  began  her  winged  journey  down    the   Straits  of 
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Belle  Isle  with  her  prow  pointed  southward,  every  one  on 
board  was  light  of  heart. 

Chapter    II. 

It  was  the  second  night  out  from  Esquimaux  Bay,  our  last 
point  of  departure.  A  half-grown  moon  was  struggling  through 
fleecy  masses  of  clouds,  that  were  flying  like  white  smoke 
before  the  warm  but  strong  southwesterly  gale  that  already 
had  begun  to  tumble  the  shallow  waters  of  the  gulf  into 
choppy  seas. 

Captain  Badot  was  given  to  carrying  sail — well,  perhaps, 
a  little  too  heavily  at  times,  particularly  on  a  home-bound 
passage.  Somehow  on  this  particular  night  I  did  not  sleep 
well.  I  lay  in  my  berth  tossing  and  sliding  from  side  to  side, 
as  the  little  vessel  went  driving  on  close-hauled  on  the  wind, 
and  about  three  o'clock  on  the  following  morning  I  dressed 
and  wxnt  on  deck,  followed  by  Jack,  who  always  slept  as  near 
to  my  berth  as  he  could  get. 

"  The  Star  log  nine  knot  good  now  ;  she  sail  comme  un  ange 
[like  an  angel] ;  eh,  m'sieur  ? "  said  Captain  Badot,  who 
himself  was  at  the  wheel,  while  the  watch,  two  in  number, 
stood  on  the  quarter-deck,  keeping  as  good  a  lookout  as 
possible. 

I  nodded  without  speaking.  Truly  the  little  vessel,  under 
every  stitch  of  canvas,  was  fairly  flying,  not  only  over,  but 
under  the  frothing  seas  that  could  be  but  dimly  seen  in  the 
murky  morning  light.  Great  volumes  of  water  rushed  in  over 
her  lee  rail  as  she  buried  her  bow^s  under  the  opposing  seas. 

Only  for  thinking  of  the  chances  of  colliding  with  floating 
ice  in  the  half-darkness  I  should  have  enjoyed  the  spectacle 
on  the  on-going  vessel  to  the  utmost.     But 

''Luff— luff,  Captain!" 

It  was  the  voice  of  grey-haired  Sailor  John,  fairly  out- 
screaming  the  gale  itself,  that  rang  in  our  ears.  Round  went 
the  wheel  Hke  lightning  in  Captain  Badot's  sinewy  hands,  and 
as  the  schooner  flew  up  into  the  wind  with  every  sail  slatting 
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and  tearing  at  hoop  and  stay-line,  a  dingy  white  mass  loomed 
out  of  the  semi-obscurity  close  under  the  lee  bow. 

"  Look  you  out  !  " 

Hardly  had  the  warning  words  from  Captain  Badot's  lips 
rung  in  my  ears  when  the  sheet  block  struck  me  in  the  head 
as  the  main  boom  jibed  over. 

I  remember  that  the  shock  was  followed  by  an  icy  chill, 
and,  vaguely  conscious  that  I  was  overboard,  I  beat  the  water 
frantically  with  hands  and  feet.  Then  I  recall  a  dull  pain  in 
one  shoulder,  and  a  snorting  sound  close  at  my  ear,  as  faithful 
Jack,  who  had  sprung  over  the  rail  after  me,  blew  the  water 
from  his  nostrils. 

That  it  was  Jack  also  who  by  some  marvellous  instinct 
guided  me  to  the  low  ice  island  so  nearly  run  down  by  our 
vessel  as  1  clove  the  w^ater  with  frantic  strokes,  I  indistinctly 
remember.  That  it  was  the  great  mastiff  who,  with  his  warm 
tongue,  licked  my  face,  until  after  a  brief  period  of  uncon- 
sciousness I  staggered  to  my  feet  to  realise  my  terrible  situation, 
I  well  know.  And  he  it  was  who  ran  at  my  side  as  I  rapidly 
paced  my  narrow  ice-bound  limits,  mechanically  chafing  my 
numbed  hands,  while  every  drop  of  blood  in  my  veins  seemed 
congealed  with  the  cold,  praying  wildly  for  the  day  dawn. 

It  came  at  last,  and  by  the  struggling  glimmer  of  the  sun- 
light through  masses  of  w^atery  clouds,  I  saw  a  vessel  lying 
hove  to  a  few  cables'  length  distant.  Vainly  I  stripped  off  my 
coat  and  waved  it  over  my  head,  shouting  till  my  voice  did 
not  rise  above  a  hoarse  whisper.  Hour  after  hour  passed,  and 
the  gale,  which  had  freshened  toward  morning,  began  to  lull. 
Captain  Badot,  as  I  remembered  with  a  pang  of  terror,  had 
broken  one  of  the  lenses  of  his  battered  spy-glass.  A  man 
seen  with  the  naked  eye  at  the  distance  of  the  berg  from  the 
vessel  would  not  unnaturally  be  taken  for  a  seal,  many  of 
which  float  down  from  the  polar  seas  on  the  ice.  One  other 
— a  tiny  speck  on  the  distant  horizon — was  the  only  sail  in 
sight. 

Jack  looked  up  in  my  face,  and  whether  I  gained  the 
sudden  inspiration  from  his  intelligent  dark  eyes   or   not,   I 
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cannot  say.  I  only  know  that  with  numbed  fingers  I  scrawled 
on  the  Hmp  leather  cover  of  my  note-book  the  word  "  Iceberg," 
and,  putting  it  in  Jack's  mouth,  pointed  to  the  distant  schooner. 
"  Go,  boy  ! "  I  said,  and  with  a  plunge  the  dog  sprang  into 
the  sea.  I  watched  him  till  my  eyes  seemed  to  grow  dim  and 
tired.  Then  I  began  to  feel  sleepy,  and  though  I  had  read 
hundreds  of  times  that  this  was  the  precursor  of  certain  death 
under  similar  circumstances,  I  could  not  rouse  myself  to 
struggle  agamst  it. 

Chapter   III. 

Some  one  did  rouse  me,  though,  half  an  hour  later,  and  in 
a  manner  that  I  thought  absolutely  brutal.  I  was  shaken  and 
even  pummelled,  stood  on  my  feet  and  dragged  about,  until, 
with  a  feeling  of  almost  hatred  toward  those  who  had  so 
rudely  disturbed  my  pleasant  dreams,  I  opened  my  eyes  to 
see  three  or  four  unfamiliar  faces  about  me,  while  a  bearded 
man  who  stood  by  forced  me  to  swallow  some  fiery  liquid  that 
fairly  scorched  my  throat. 

"  He'll  do  now ;  take  him  aboard,  boys,"  said  this  last,  and 
without  being  able  to  tell  clearly  how  it  all  came  about,  I 
rather  languidly  submitted  to  have  my  wet  clothes  taken  off 
in  a  little  cabin  heated  by  a  small  stove,  after  which  I  was 
hoisted  into  a  berth,  and  covered  with  blankets.  I  lay  there 
for  a  little  while  in  a  sort  of  waking  dream,  staring  stupidly  at 
the  labels  over  a  row  of  shelves  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
room,  and  wondering  when  it  was  that  the  North  Star  had 
taken  a  cargo  of  soothing  syrup  and  pain  panaceas,  or  why 
Captain  Badot  should  keep  such  a  stock  of  calicoes,  flannels, 
coarse  shoes,  and  paper  collars  on  hand.  Surely  I  had  never 
seen  them  before. 

"  Have  I,  Captain  Badot  ? "  I  asked,  awaking  suddenly 
two  hours  later  to  find  Jack,  with  his  forepaws  on  the  edge  of 
my  berth,  intently  watching  over  my  slumbers. 

But  Captain  Badot  and  the  North  Star  were  nearly  a 
hundred  miles  away,  scudding  across  the  Gulf  of  St.  Law- 
rence. 
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"We  was  hove  to  for  fear  of  the  ice,"  said  the  bearded  man, 
who,  with  a  poHte  bow,  introduced  himself  as  Captain  Pierre 
Blois,  master  of  the  trading  schooner  L'Oi'seau,  now  bound 
for  Quebec,  "  and  we  see  you  schooner  lay  to  long  time  ;  but 
bime-by  they  think  no  use,  and  get  under  way.  We  just 
ready  to  shake  out  reef  later,"  continued  the  Captain,  "and 
one  man  see  the  dog ;  him  seal  at  first.  We  take  him  'most 
dead  over  the  rail,  read  message,  and  send  boat.  Rest  you 
know." 

Well,  we  made  a  quick  run  to  Halifax,  where  I  telegraphed 
home  just  in  time  to  keep  an  obituary  notice  of  my  death  out 
of  print.  And  on  my  return,  with  Jack  as  my  companion,  I 
verified  the  truth  of  the  telegram,  to  the  surprise  of  the  North 
Star's  Captain  and  crew. 

"  Boodle  Jack  was  a  pretty  lucky  investment — for  you," 
thoughtfully  said  Professor  Smith,  as,  meeting  him  a  few  days 
later,  he  cautiously  patted  the  mastiff's  big  head. 

And  I  replied  that  he  was  indeed. 
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OUR    FIRST    OFFICER'S    STORV. 
BY    DAVID    KER. 

SHIPWRECKED,  eh  ?  Well,  no,  I've  never  been  ship- 
wrecked yet ;  but  I  was  once  a  good  deal  nearer  it  than 
I  ever  want  to  be  again ;  and  if  a  man's  hair  can  turn 
grey  in  a  single  night,  as  some  folks  say  it  can,  that  night's 
work  ought  to  have  turned  mine  as  grey  as  a  badger. 

It  was  my  fourth  voyage,  and  we  were  homeward  bound, 
from  Bombay  to  Southampton,  with  a  full  number  of  pas- 
sengers. I  was  only  a  youngster  then,  and,  like  all  young 
hands,  I'd  a  great  longing  for  a  taste  of  "the  perils  of  the 
sea,"  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  But  when  I  did  get  a  taste 
of  them,  as  you'll  see  presently,  I  didn't  like  'em  quite  so  well 
as  I  expected. 

We  were  several  days  out  from  Bombay,  and  it  might  be 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  the  isle  of  Socotra, 
which  lies  in  between  Africa  and  Arabia,  as  I  daresay  you 
recollect.  I  was  fourth  officer  that  voyage,  by-the-bye.  The 
weather  had  been  splendid  from  the  very  first,  and  looked  like 
staying  so  right  through.  All  the  people  who  had  been  sick 
were  getting  quite-  brisk  again,  and  everybody  was  as  jolly  as 
could  be. 

About  seven  o'clock  one  fine  evening  we  were  all  on  deck, 
watching  the  sunset,  and  calculating  how  soon  we  should  be 
in  the  Red  Sea,  when  my  attention  was  attracted  by  our  third 
officer,  Harry  Lee,  who  was  a  special  chum  of  mine.     He  was 
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a  slim  young  fellow,  not  much  older  than  myself,  but  cool  as  a 
cucumber  and  brave  as  a  lion.  I  was  just  going  up  to  have 
a  word  with  him,  when  I  saw  him  lift  his  head  and  begin 
sniffing  the  air  uneasily,  like  a  startled  deer.  Then  he  slipped 
down  the  ladder  leading  from  the  hurricane  deck  into  the 
waist,  and  went  hither  and  thither  for  a  moment  or  two  in  a 
haphazard  kind  of  way,  just  as  a  dog  does  when  he's  looking 
out  for  a  snug  place  to  lie  down. 

I  could  see  that  his  behaviour  puzzled  the  other  officers 
quite  as  much  as  it  did  me.  Before  any  of  us  could  say  a 
word  back  he  came  again,  and,  going  up  to  the  Captain,  said 
something  in  such  a  low  voice  that  I  could  only  catch  one 
word  of  it.  But  even  that  one  was  quite  enough  to  double 
me  up  for  the  moment  as  if  I'd  been  hit  by  a  cannon-ball. 
The  word  that  I  caught  was  "  Fire  /  " 

To  try  a  man's  nerve  in  real  earnest,  I  don't  think  there's 
anything  in  the  world  like  a  fire  at  sea.  A  fire  on  land  is  bad 
enough,  where  you  have  a  chance  of  running  away  from  it ; 
but  at  sea,  where  you're  hemmed  in  between  fire  on  one  side 
and  water  on  the  other,  it's  like  nothing  I  can  think  of  except 
the  feeling  you  sometimes  have  in  a  bad  dream,  when  you  see 
something  terrible  coming  rushing  down  upon  you,  and  then 
suddenly  find  yourself  rooted  to  the  ground,  and  not  able  to 
stir  a  Hmb  to  escape.  Show  me  the  man  who  can  face  a 
sudden  alarm  of  fire  on  board  ship  without  wincing,  and  I'll 
show  you  the  bravest  man  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

But  it's  one  good  of  such  a  shock  as  that  that  when  the  first 
stun  is  over  it  braces  you  up  at  once.  We  all  felt  that  our 
only  chance  was  to  keep  cool  and  to  do  our  best,  and  we  drew 
ourselves  together  to  do  it. 

"  Mr.  Lee,"  said  the  Captain,  quite  coolly,  though  his  hard 
old  mouth  was  set  like  a  trap  as  he  said  it,  "  the  passengers 
must  know  nothing  of  this,  whatever  happens.  Just  go  aft 
and  get  them  down  into  the  saloon  for  some  music,  and  then, 
as  soon  as  you  can  get  away  without  being  noticed,  come  here 
and  lend  us  a  hand." 

Away  went  Harry  accordingly,  and  presently  we  heard  his 
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voice  down  on  the  after-deck  as  brisk  and  cheery  as  if  there 
was  nothing  the  matter.  Down  trooped  the  passengers  in  a 
body,  for  Lee  was  a  great  favourite  with  them,  and  was  always 
getting  up  something  for  their  amusement.  In  another  minute 
or  two  we  heard  the  piano  going,  and  one  of  the  young  fellows 
singing  a  comic  song,  with  all  the  rest  joining  in  the  chorus, — 

"  My  uncle  went  out  to  fish  one  day, 
When  'twas  just  a-getting  dark, 
And  something  pulled  so  hard  at  his  line 
That  he  thought  he'd  hooked  a  shark. 

"  Instead  of  a  shark,  'twas  the  hull  of  a  ship 
That  had  sunk  there  a  year  before; 
But  just  as  he'd  got  it  the  line  broke  short, 
And  down  went  the  ship  once  more." 

It  did  send  a  shudder  through  us  all,  I  can  tell  you,  to  hear 
them  so  merry,  and  singing  so  carelessly  about  ships  going 
down,  and  all  that,  with  Death  gaping  for  them  all  the  while. 
But  there  was  no  time  to  think  of  it  just  then. 

Well,  the  Captain  called  up  our  men,  and  told  them  that 
there  was  fire  in  the  fore-hold,  and  that  the  sooner  they  put 
it  out  the  better.  He  said  it  so  lightly  and  cheerily  that  you 
might  have  thought  the  whole  business  was  a  mere  trifle,  and 
that  they  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  go  and  quench  the  fire  at 
once.  But  as  he  finished  speaking  I  saw  that  he  had  bitten 
his  lower  lip  until  it  bled. 

To  work  we  went,  then,  one  and  all.  We  knew  better  than 
to  take  off  the  hatches  and  let  in  the  air  upon  the  flames,  so 
we  cut  holes  in  the  planking,  and  trained  the  nozzle  of  the 
hose-pipes  through  them.  Then  we  began  pumping  away  with 
all  our  might. 

But  just  as  the  work  was  in  full  swing  two  of  the  passengers 
— young  fellows,  just  married,  who  were  going  home  on  leave 
— came  on  deck  suddenly,  and  saw  at  the  first  glance  what  was 
going  on. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  the  Captain,  going  up  to  them,  "  we 
didn't  expect  you  here  just  now;  but  since  you  are  here,  you 
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must  plea^.e  stay  and  help   us,     We   can't  let  you    go   back 
now." 

One  of  them  agreed  at  once,  but  the  other  begged  hard  to 
be  allowed  to  go  and  see  his  wife  before  he  began.  However, 
the  Captain  wouldn't  hear  of  it,  so  at  last  he  went  and  fell  to 
work  alongside  of  his  comrade,  and  they  both  stuck  to  it  like 
men  right  on  to  the  end. 

But,  work  as  we  might,  the  fire  seemed  to  gain  upon  us, 
and  between  ten  and  eleven  at  night  the  hatches  had  to  go. 
The  moment  they  were  off,  up  spouted  a  roaring  jet  of  flame 
twelve  feet  and  more  above  the  deck,  with  such  a  fury  that  I 
began  to  lose  heart,  for  there  seemed  to  be  no  chance  of 
mastering  that  But  we  weren't  at  the  worst  of  it  yet,  for  all  at 
once  I  saw  our  chief  officer  turn  pale  as  death,  and  he  gurgled 
out,  as  if  the  words  choked  him,  "  The  gunpowder  ! '' 

When  I  heard  him  say  that  it  turned  me  quite  sick  and 
faint,  for  I  knew  well  enough  what  he  meant.  In  that  very 
forehold,  and  close  to  the  place  where  the  fire  was  at  its 
worst,  there  were  eight  ammunition  cases,  containing  powder 
enough  to  blow  the  whole  ship  to  bits. 

For  a  moment  we  all  stood  like  so  many  statues  ;  but  just 
then  we  heard  old  Captain  Weatherby's  voice,  clear  and  coo^ 
as  ever, — 

"  I  won't  order  any  man  on  such  a  job  as  that ;  but  we  must 
get  that  powder  up  somehow.     Who'll  follow  me  ?  " 

Dow^n  he  went,  and  he  was  hardly  down  before  there  were 
six  of  us  beside  him. 

We  flew  at  the  powder  chests,  and  tugged  them  out  of  their 
places  one  by  one,  while  the  men  on  deck  kept  pouring  down 
a  perfect  cataract  of  water,  to  fight  off  the  flames  from  us. 
What  with  the  smoke  and  steam,  the  stifling  heat,  the  shouting 
of  the  men  and  the  roar  of  the  fire,  the  dancing  and  flashing  of 
faces  and  arms  out  of  the  darkness  and  into  it  again,  and  the 
feeling  that  at  any  moment  we  might  all  be  blown  into  the  air 
together,  it  was  just  hke  being  in  the  thick  of  a  battle. 

One,  two,  three  chests  were  handed  up  on  deck.  We  had 
hard  work  with  the  fourth  and  fifth,  but  we  m?.naged  them  at 
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last,  and  then  the  sixth  and  the  seventh.  When  it  came  to 
the  last  I  felt  as  if  something  must  happen  then ;  but  up  it 
went,  and  presently  I  found  myself  on  deck  again,  hardly 
knowing  how  I  got  there,  scorched  and  bruised  and  half 
choked,  and  black  as  a  sweep  from  head  to  foot. 

It  was  nine  at  night  when  we  began  to  pump  ;  it  was  three 
in  the  morning  before  the  danger  was  fairly  over.  The  pas- 
sengers knew  nothing  of  it  until  it  was  all  done,  and  then  we 
made  as  light  of  it  as  we  could.  But  I  can  tell  you  that, 
although  I'm  not  more  of  a  coward  than  other  men,  I  don't 
think  anything  on  earth  could  tempt  me  to  go  through  those 
six  hours  again. 


HOW   CAPTAIN   STAUNCHEON    DID    HIS 
DUTY. 

BY  ROBERT  OVERTON. 

BOB  STAUNCHEON  was  the  son  of  the  Captain  of  the 
revenue  cutter  Scorpioti,  in  the  days  when  smugglers 
still  carried  on  business  at  certain  places  on  the  coast. 
Bob  was  always  a  wild  and  reckless,  though  never  a  bad- 
hearted,  sort  of  fellow.  The  fact  was  that,  his  father  being 
almost  always  away,  the  boy's  early  training  had  missed  the 
restraint  of  his  strong  hand.  Bob's  mother  was  a  good  woman, 
but  she  lacked  strength  of  will  to  curb  her  son's  rash  impulses. 
From  his  earliest  days  he  was  always  getting  into  mischief,  and 
his  happy  knack  of  getting  out  of  it  again  only  encouraged  him 
to  fall  into  fresh  mischief.  At  sixteen  he  was  a  strong,  fearless, 
dare-all  lad,  who  seemed  unable  to  settle  down  steadily  to 
anything. 

Captain  Stauncheon's  home  was  close  to  a  fishing  (and 
smuggling)  town,  on  a  very  wild  part  of  the  coast.  Soon  after 
Bob's  sixteenth  birthday,  the  Captain  made  a  stay  at  home 
of  a  good  many  weeks,  and  during  this  time  he  learnt  just 
what  sort  of  a  boy  his  son  had  grown  into.  He  saw  that  his 
impulsive,  generous,  thoughtless  disposition  was  already  leading 
xhim  into  various  temptations.  He  objected  strongly  to  a 
number  of  acquaintances  Bob  had  made  in  the  village.  He 
did  his  best  to  knock  some  ideas  of  discipline  into  the  boy's 
head.  He  talked  to  him,  and  warned  him.  Bob  appeared  to 
take  it  all  in  good  part,  and  promised  to  amend  his  ways  in 
severnl  directions.     For  a  time  he  kept  his  word,  but  before 
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his  father  had  been  long  away  again,  he  "broke  out  worse  than 
ever."  His  love  for  loose  company  increased,  and  in  various 
ways  he  caused  such  grief  to  his  gentle  mother's  heart,  that  at 
last  she  wrote  to  Captain  Stauncheon,  and  told  him  of  her 
growing  fears  for  their  only  boy.  The  truth  was  that  at  this 
time  Bob  was  in  more  danger  of  "going  wrong"  than  he 
himself  had  any  idea  of.  But  his  awakening  was  soon  to 
come. 

Late  one  afternoon  he  was  riding  along  the  low-lying  cliffs 
that  stretched  for  several  miles  on  either  side  of  Pentawen, 
the  fishing  hamlet  I  have  referred  to.  He  was  riding  a  horse 
which  he  had  borrowed  because  it  was  known  to  be  a  vicious 
brute,  which  had  done  no  end  of  damage.  He  had  been 
almost  thrown  several  times  during  the  afternoon,  but  now, 
in  the  early  dusk  of  the  November  gloaming,  he  was  trotting 
quietly  and  steadily  home.  Too  quietly  and  too  steadily  for 
his  headstrong  nature,  so  he  gave  the  horse  a  sudden  and 
sharp  cut  with  his  heavy  riding  whip.  That  did  it.  The 
animal  had  borne  a  good  deal,  and  was  in  no  mood  to  stand 
any  more.  In  a  moment  it  was  ungovernable.  It  plunged, 
and  reared,  and  bucked.  Bob  stuck  to  his  seat  sturdily,  but 
that  was  all  he  could  do.  To  bring  the  horse  again  under 
restraint  was  beyond  his  power.  At  last  the  bridle-reins  got 
twisted,  and  in  a  frantic  attempt  to  wrest  the  animal's  head 
away  from  the  edge  of  the  cliff  Bob  pulled  it  nearer.  He  felt 
the  earth  slipping  and  crumbling  beneath  the  infuriated 
creature's  feet,  and  knew  that  they  were  struggling  on  the  very 
verge.  Then  over  they  went  in  the  darkness — horse  and  rider. 
Bob  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  kick  his  feet  free  of  the 
stirrups,  and  he  struck  the  water  below  some  feet  from  the 
spot  where  the  horse  fell.  The  latter  was  soon  carried  away 
out  of  sight  and  hearing,  but  the  boy  managed  to  keep  afloat 
near  where  he  had  made  a  hole  in  the  water.  The  height 
from  which  he  had  fallen  was  not  great,  and  before  long  he 
found  his  voice,  and  shouted  lustily  for  help. 

Rough  voices  hailed  him  in  the  darkness,  and  he  heard  the 
welcome  sound  of  a  boat  approaching  him,  though  where  it 
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could  have  come  from  he  was  at  first  at  a  loss  to  conjecture. 
That,  however,  mattered  nothing.  A  boat  was  coming,  sure 
enough,  for  now  he  could  hear  the  rumble  of  the  oars  in  the 
rowlocks.  Just  as  he  realised  that  he  couldn't  keep  himself 
above  water  for  many  seconds  longer,  the  boat  reached  him. 
He  clutched  the  gunwale,  and  strong  hands  pulled  him  in. 
The  man  who  was  steering  bade  him  lie  down  at  the  bottom 
of  the  craft,  and  "  bale  some  o'  the  water  out  of  him."  The 
boat's  head  was  immediately  turned  round,  and  the  oarsmen 
commenced  to  pull  her  back  in  the  direction  whence  she 
had  come.  After  a  short  distance,  however,  had  been  traversed, 
the  order  was  given  to  easy  up,  and  she  again  stopped. 

*'  Pull  him  up,  and  let's  have  a  look  at  him,"  said  the  man 
at  the  tiller ;  and  Bob  found  himself  hauled,  not  very  gently, 
into  a  sitting  position  on  one  of  the  thwarts. 

Finding  his  voice  for  the  first  time  since  his  rescue,  he 
began  to  splutter  his  thanks,  but  was  told  to  be  silent  "  till 
they'd  had  a  look  at  him."  Then  one  of  the  men  lit  a 
lantern,  and,  whilst  they  looked  at  him.  Bob  looked  at  his 
rescuers.  There  were  three  of  them.  The  steersman.  Will 
Watch,  Bob  knew  by  both  name  and  sight ;  the  other  two  he 
knew  by  sight  only.  But  evidently  they  all  knew  him,  for 
when  Will  Watch  exclaimed, — 

"Why,  it's  young  Stauncheon  !  "  the  other  two  ejaculated, — 

"  So  it  is." 

Bob  gave  a  rapid  account  of  how  he  came  to  tumble  into 
the  water,  and  again  expressed  his  gratitude  to  his  preservers. 

A  thoughtful  look  had  settled  on  Watch's  dark  face.  He 
was  a  man  of  notoriously  evil  character,  being,  in  fact,  the 
leader  and  chief  of  the  most  desperate  gang  of  smugglers  and 
wreckers  along  the  whole  coast.  For  a  long  time  he  had  had 
his  eye  on  Bob  Stauncheon,  whose  wild  pranks  and  thought- 
less escapades  were  almost  all  well  known  to  him.  If  he, 
the  son  of  the  Captain  of  the  dreaded  Scorpion,  could  only 
be  induced  or  entrapped  into  joining  the  gang,  what  a  valuable 
recruit  he  would  be.  His  daring,  fearless  nature  was  the  very 
thing   to   fit   him   far    their   lawless   and    adventurous   work. 
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irrespective  of  the  value  of  the  information  he  would  always 
be  able  to  spy  out  as  to  the  intended  movements  of  the 
revenue  men.  And  now  here  he  was  in  the  smugglers'  own 
boat,  owing  his  life  to  the  three  members  of  the  band  who 
were  also  in  it. 

'<  The  chance  has  come,"  muttered  Watch ;  and  then, 
louder,  he  said, — 

"Give  way  for  the  cave.  It's  all  right,"  he  added,  re- 
assuringly, as  though  in  answer  to  a  questioning  look  on  the 
faces  of  the  other  two  ;  "  he's  game." 

In  darkness  and  in  silence,  save  for  the  sound  of  the  dip  of 
the  oars  and  the  swish  of  the  boat,  they  sped  over  the  water. 

"  Where  are  we  going  ?  "  asked  Bob. 

"  To  a  safe  place,"  was  the  answer. 
.  After  a  very  short  time  the  smugglers  headed  in  for  the 
shore,  at  a  place  where  the  cliff  took  a  sudden  rise.  They 
evidently  knew  their  way,  even  in  the  darkness,  for  just  as 
Bob  expected  the  boat  to  grate  upon  the  beach  she  shot  under 
the  cliffs  instead,  through  a  winding  and  narrow  channel,  right 
into  the  smugglers'  cave.  She  was  made  fast,  and  the  three 
men  sprang  nimbly  from  her  on  to  a  slippery  ledge.  Bob 
was  ordered  to  follow  them,  and  all  four  walked  forward. 
The  next  minute  he  found  himself  in  the  midst  of  a  large 
group  of  men,  most  of  them  armed  in  some  way  or  another. 
A  number  of  lanterns  lit  up  the  cavern. 

Bob  was  stood  a  little  apart,  while  Will  Watch  talked 
earnestly  for  a  minute  or  two  with  his  men.  Then  the  leader 
of  the  smugglers  turned  to  him,  and  said  heartily, — 

"  Well,  lad,  you  know  who  we  are  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Bob. 

"  That's  right.  Now,  look  here.  I  know  you're  a  plucky 
sort,  and  made  of  the  right  stuff,  and  I'm  not  afraid  of  trusting 
you,  especially  after  just  saving  your  life.  Join  us,  and  take 
your  turn  with  us  now  and  again,  and  your  pockets  will  never 
be  empty.  You've  got  your  first  chance  to-night.  Our  cutter's 
standing  in  now  from  France,  with  the  best  cargo  we've  run 
for  years,  and  we're  going  out  to  meet  her  to  arrange  about 
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running  her  barrels  in  here  before  morning.  You  shall  come 
with  us,  share  in  the  work,  and  have  your  part  of  the  plunder." 

"  Never  !  "  cried  Bob.  "  Let  me  go.  You  have  saved  my 
life,  and  because  of  that  I  swear  I  will  never  betray  you.  But 
I'll  die  before  I  join  a  gang  of  such  cut-throats  as  you  are." 

Angry  shouts  and  threatening  gestures  on  the  part  of  almost 
all  the  smugglers  followed  this  reckless  speech ;  but  Will 
Watch  only  laughed  and  said, — 

"  Leave  the  youngster  to  me.  Come  and  dry  your  clothes, 
boy." 

He  led  him  away  and  made  up  a  fire,  where  Bob  dried 
his  clothes  and  rubbed  himself  down.  All  his  demands  to 
leave  the  cave  were  laughed  at,  and  at  last  he  flung  himself 
down  before  the  flames  and  fell  fast  asleep. 

He  awoke  two  or  three  hours  later.  Will  Watch  was 
standing  over  him. 

"  The  boat  has  gone  to  meet  the  cutter,"  said  the  latter, 
"  and  we  shall  start  running  in  her  cargo  in  about  an  hour's 
time."  He  renewed  his  attempts  to  entrap  Bob  into  joining 
the  gang,  but  only  with  the  former  result.  Then  he  altered 
his  tone. 

"You  know  too  much  now,"  he  said,  in  a  low,  determined 

voice.     "  If  you  refuse  stilly  I  shall  drown  you  in  the  very  water 

from  which  I  hauled  you  a  few  hours  ago.^^ 

***** 

All  day  long  His  Majesty's  revenue  cutter  Scorpion  had 
been  beating  and  tacking  towards  Pentawen.  Arrived  within 
some  half  a  dozen  miles  lower  down  the  coast,  she  hove  to  till 
dark.  Then,  lighting  no  lamps,  she  continued  on  her  way; 
and,  the  wind  having  veered  to  fair,  made  such  good  progress 
that  before  the  smugglers  had  despatched  their  boat  to  meet 
their  own  vessel,  their  dreaded  enemy  had  anchored  off  the 
coast-line  about  a  mile  from  their  cave,  round  a  sharp  bend 
of  the  cliffs. 

Captain  Stauncheon — a  stern,  resolute-faced  man,  between 
fifty  and  sixty  years  of  age — sat  in  his  Httle  cabin.  Cap  in 
hand,  his  first  officer  stood  before  him. 
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"  Mr.  Wood,"  said  Stauncheon,  "  I  am  ordered  to  perform 
a  special  duty  to-night,  and  I'm  going  to  do  it.  We  are  all  on 
special  duty,  and  we're  all  going  to  do  it" 

"  Aye,  aye,  sir,"  responded  the  officer,  cheerfully. 

"  Information  on  which  we  can  rely,"  continued  the  Captain, 
"was  sent  me  a  few  days  ago  as  to  the  movements  to-night  of 
the  worst  gang  of  smugglers  on  this  or  any  other  coast.  They 
are  expecting  a  contraband  cargo  to  be  run  across  to-night. 
We  are  to  trap  them  in  their  own  hiding-place,  of  which  I 
have  the  exact  bearings.  The  entrance  to  the  cavern  is  dry 
at  low  water — about  an  hour's  time.  With  the  exception  of 
the  necessar}'  guard  who  will  remain  in  charge  on  board,  the 
entire  strength  of  the  cutter  will  go  ashore  here.  ^\e.  shall  be 
be  met  by  half  a  dozen  coastguard  men,  and  immediately 
proceed  to  do  our  duty.  I  shall  lead  the  attack  myself. 
These  rascals,"  concluded  the  Captain,  "  are  wreckers  as  well 
as  smugglers,  so  in  case  of  any  refusal  to  yield,  the  word  is 
'  No  quarter.'  You  will  make  the  necessary  arrangements  at 
once." 

Mr.  Wood's  eyes  glistened  as  he  proceeded  to  carr)'  out  his 
orders.  All  was  done  quickly,  silently,  joyously,  and  in  due 
time  almost  the  entire  crew  of  the  Scorpion,  fully  armed, 
joined  the  waiting  coastguardsmen  on  the  beach.  An  imme- 
diate move  forward  was  made  for  the  smugglers'  cave. 
***** 

"  Row  him  out  into  deep  water,"  ordered  Will  Watch,  "  and 
don't  come  back  till  youVe  seen  him  drown.  Our  lives  are 
in  the  young  dog's  hands." 

Roughly  some  of  the  furious  men  seized  Bob,  and  com- 
menced to  drag  him  out;  but  even  quicker  than  they  had 
seized  him  did  they  loose  their  hold  as  a  loud  voice  rang 
sternly  and  clearly  out, — 

"  Surrender  !  In  the  King's  name."  And  into  the  dimly- 
lighted  cave  rushed  the  servants  of  the  law. 

In  a  moment  the  trapped  smugglers  grasped  the  situation. 

"  Fight !  "  yelled  Watch.     "  For  your^ lives,  fight !  " 

There  was  no  parley  on  either  side.     A  desperate  struggle 
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began  without  another  word.  The  revenue  men  were  better 
armed,  but  were  largely  outnumbered.  Swords  and  cutlasses 
clashed,  and  the  smoke  of  firearms  filled  the  air. 

"  Drive  them  back  !  "  shouted  Captain  Stauncheon.  "  Drive 
them  back,  corner  them  !  " 

Bob  found  himself  in  the  midst  of  the  fighting  smugglers, 
who  were  gradually  being  forced  rearwards.  He  struggled 
to  push  his  way  through  them  in  order  to  join  and  fight 
on  the  other  side,  but  this  he  found  to  be  impossible,  for 
he  was  hustled  back  and  hemmed  in  by  the  men  around 
him. 

"  Strike  hard,  lads !  "  roared  the  skipper  of  the  Scorpion 
again.     "  Force  them  back  ;  they're  giving  way." 

So  they  were,  but  suddenly  the  attacking  party  were 
themselves  unexpectedly  attacked  in  the  rear.  The  boat 
which  had  rowed  to  the  incoming  cutter  had  returned,  and 
from  her  had  landed  seven  or  eight  of  "the  enemy."  These 
rushed  pell-mell  into  the  cave  and  into  the  fray. 

The  din  and  confusion  were  now  indescribable.  It  seemed 
almost  certain  that  the  smugglers  would  win.  They  fought 
with  the  ruthless  determination  of  men  who  knew  that  their 
all  was  at  stake.  Bob  seized  a  cutlass  which  had  fallen  from 
the  hand  of  a  wounded  smuggler,  and  laid  about  him  right 
and  left.  Will  Watch  saw  him,  and  with  a  bitter  oath  fired 
a  pistol  point-blank  at  his  head.  Bob  dodged  the  shot  just 
in  time,  and,  putting  all  his  strength  into  the  blow,  cut  his 
would-be  murderer  to  the  ground.  Seeing  that  their  leader 
had  fallen,  a  moment's  hesitation  seemed  to  seize  on  his  gang. 
It  probably  lost  them  the  fight,  for  the  other  side  were  quick 
to  take  advantage  of  it.  With  a  rushing  charge  they  drove 
all  before  them.  In  a  few  minutes  the  smugglers  had  been 
driven  far  back  and  cornered.  Bob  perforce  amongst  them. 
"In  the  King's  name,  yield — or  I'll  shoot  down  every  man 
as  he  stands." 

Sullenly  they  obeyed  Captain  Stauncheon's  shouted  com- 
mand. 

"  Mr.  Wood,  disarm  the  prisoners  and  secure  them." 
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This  was  soon  done,  and  Captain  Stauncheon,  who,  for  the 
first  time,  felt  that  he  was  slightly  wounded,  walked  to  the 
entrance  of  the  cave.     Mr.  Wood  followed  him. 

"You  will  march  the  prisoners  to  Pentawen  jail  at  once, 
Mr.  Wood." 

There  was  a  strange  look  on  Mr.  Wood's  face,  and  his 
voice  trembled. 

"Captain  Stauncheon,"  he  said  in  low  tones,  "your  son 
Robert "  (he  knew  Bob  well)  "  is  one  of  them." 

Captain  Stauncheon  started  as  though  a  sudden  blow  had 
been  dealt  him.  A  spasm  of  agony  seemed  to  quiver  through 
his  body,  and  his  bronze  face  blanched.  He  thought  of  the 
letter  he  had  had  from  his  wife — had  her  forebodings  been  so 
horribly  realised  ?  He  thought  of  his  son's  recklessness  and 
waywardness  and  wilfulness — the  bad  companionships  he  had 
formed.  And  so  all  had  ended  in — this  !  He  turned  aside, 
and  shook  from  head  to  foot. 

Then  he  faced  round  to  his  waiting  officer. 

"You  will  march  all  the  prisoners  to  Pentawen  jail  at 
once." 

Mr.  Wood's  face  was  almost  ashen  pale. 

"Sir,"  he  said,  "blood  has  been  spilt.  This  is  a  matter 
of — death.     I  took  your  son  with  arms  in  his  hand." 

Only  God  heard  the  stifled  cry  that  broke  from  Captain 
Stauncheon's  white  lips  as  again  he  turned  aside.  For  the 
third  time  he  spoke. 

"My  duty  was  to  give  you  your  orders.  I  have  done  it. 
Your  duty  is  to  obey  them.     Do  it." 

Mr.  Wood  touched  his  gold-laced  cap  and  retired.     Captain 

Stauncheon  stood  back  as  the  prisoners  were  marched  out, 

and   saw   his   only  son  amongst   them.     Then   he  fainted— 

for  the  first  time  in  his  life. 

****** 

Bob  was  discharged  from  custody  as  soon  as  he  had  told 
his  story.  Two  of  the  other  prisoners — a  shade  less  villainous 
than  the  rest — corroborated  it,  and  told  how  he  had  sided 
against  the  smugglers  in  the  fight. 

B.    Y.  5 
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The  adventure  brought  him  to  his  senses — taught  him  the 
lesson  he  needed. 

"Father,"  he  said,  as  they  grasped  hands,  "I  know  how 
you  did  your  duty.  Please  God,  all  my  life  long  now  I'll 
try  to  do  mine." 


PUTTING  BACK. 

BY     GEORGE     H.     COOMER. 

STANDING  at  the  bark  Cuba's  wheel,  on  the  first  evening 
out  of  Havana,  I  became  interested  in  a  conversation 
between  the  captain  and  mate. 

Mr.  Raynor  had  been  speaking  of  having  seen  the  Spaniard 
with  whom  we  traded  beat  a  poor  negro  with  a  hoop-pole. 

"  A  year  or  two  ago,"  he  added,  "  when  I  came  out  of 
Havana,  mate  of  the  Columbia^  we  found  a  black  fellow  stowed 
away  between-decks  after  we  got  to  sea." 

"  What  did  you  do  with  him  ?  "  asked  Captain  Baker. 

"  Oh,  we  just  carried  him  along  to  New  York,  and  let  him 
shift  for  himself.     He  seemed  to  be  a  good,  capable  fellow." 

"  There's  where  your  skipper  did  wrong,"  said  the  captain. 
"  I  should  have  put  back.  If  a  man  expects  to  trade  at  a  port, 
he  must  do  the  fair  thing  in  such  matters." 

"  But,"  said  the  mate,  "  we  had  been  out  twenty-four  hours, 
with  a  fair  breeze.  You  wouldn't  have  put  back  in  that  case, 
would  you  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  would,"  replied  the  captain,  warmly ;  "  I  would 
have  put  right  about.  If  I  were  to  find  a  runaway  slave 
aboard  of  me,  I'd  put  back  if  I  had  Barnegat  Light  bearing 
sou'west ! " 

It  seems  queer  that  the  approach  of  an  important  incident, 
though  with  no  apparent  foreshadowing,  should  set  people 
talking  of  things  in  that  connection. 

The  very  next  morning,  as  one  of  our  tars  was  coiling  a 
rope  near  the  main  hatchway,  which  had  been  left  open  to 
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give  our  oranges  air,  he  heard  a  scrambling  sound  at  his  elbow. 
Turning,  he  saw  the  head  and  shoulders  of  a  very  large  negro 
working  out  from  under  the  deck,  the  black  hands  clawing  at 
an  orange  crate  to  help  the  body  along. 

"  Hello  !  "  said  Jack,  "  what's  coming  now  ?  "  And  every- 
body on  deck,  except  the  man  at  the  wheel,  came  to  look  at 
the  poor  stowaway,  who  straightened  his  cramped  limbs  and 
stood  up  with  a  submissive,  pleading  face,  as  if  afraid  that  his 
troubles  were  not  yet  over. 

Mr.  Raynor  hailed  him  in  Spanish,  and  the  two  went  on 
with  questions  and  answers  that  the  rest  of  us  could  not  under- 
stand. The  mate  was  irritated,  and  turning  to  the  crew,  said 
crossly : 

"  Now,  men,  I'm  afraid  we're  in  for  it.  I  wish  he'd  known 
better  than  to  bundle  himself  aboard  of  this  bark  !  He 
belongs  to  Alvardo,  that  we  had  our  cargo  of.  I've  seen  him 
about  the  mole.  He's  the  same  fellow  I  saw  Alvardo  fly  at 
with  a  hoop-pole.  I've  got  to  let  Captain  Baker  know  what's 
up — there's  no  getting  clear  of  that — but  more  likely  than  not 
he'll  put  back.     Here  he  comes  now." 

The  appearance  of  the  captain  from  the  cabin  placed  us  all 
in  expectation. 

"  What  does  this  mean,  Mr.  Raynor  ?  What  have  you  got 
here  ?  "  he  asked. 

'*  This  fellow  just  crawled  out  of  the  main  hatchway," 
replied  the  mate.  "  Jack,  here,  thought  that  Old  Nick  was 
coming." 

Captain  Baker  looked  fiercely  at  the  poor  black,  with  that 
searching,  imperious  glance  which  it  is  so  hard  to  bear. 

'  Why,"  he  said,  turning  to  the  mate,  "  he's  one  of  Alvardo's 
negroes.  I  know  him  well  enough.  He's  got  me  into  a  fine 
scrape,  indeed !  " 

"  Well,"  replied  Mr.  Raynor,  "  I  know  it's  rather  provoking 
but  'tisn't  our  fault.     Here  we  are  on  the  high  seas ;  and  I, 
for  one,  wouldn't  care  if  he  belonged  to  the  Captain-General. 
I'm  sure  I  shouldn't  think  myself  bound  to " 

"  See  all  hands  called,  Mr.  Raynor  !  " 
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"I'm  sure   I   shouldn't  think   myself  bound  to   carry   him 
back.     He's " 

"  See  all  hands  called,  Mr.  Raynor  !  " 

"  He's  out  of  Spanish  jurisdiction  now,  anyhow,  and " 

"See  all  hands  called,    Mr.    Raynor!      Do  you  hear  me, 
sir?" 

"Captain  Baker,  I " 

The  captain's  pump  sole  struck  the  deck  with  a  force  which 
must  have  given  him  a  pain  in  the  foot. 

"  Mr.  Raynor,  are  you  first  officer  of  this  bark  ?  and  do  you 
understand  the  English  language  ?    See  all  hands  called,  I  say." 

"  Go  forward,  you  Jack,  and  call  all  hands,"  said  the  mate, 
with  a  sort  of  jerk. 

"  A-1-1  hands,  a-h-o-y  ! "  roared  Jack,  at  the  deckhouse  door. 

"  Ready  about !  "  was  the  command  of  Captain  Baker,  the 
moment  the  last  man  of  the  other  watch  appeared  on  deck. 

"  Can't  be  possible,  sir,"  the  mate  interposed,  "  you " 

"  H-a-r-d  a-lee  !  " 

Down  went  the  wheel,  and  the  bark  began  to  luff  up. 

"  Wind  dead  ahead,  sir  !     We  shall  lose  a  week's  time,"  said 
Mr.  Raynor.     "  My  advice " 

"  Tacks  and  sheets  !  " 

The  fore  and  main  tacks  and  sheets  were  let  fly,  and  every- 
thing thrown  slatting  to  the  wind. 

"  It's  entirely  needless,  sir.     Why  not  take  the  man  along 
to " 

"  Maintopsail  haul  !  " 

With  a  heavy  creiik  the  mainyard  swung  around  in  its  shngs. 

"  Here  we  were,  sir,  with  a  good  fair  breeze,  and  might  have 
been  through  the  Florida  Passage  in " 

"  Fore  bo'lin'  let  go  and  haul !  " 

The  head-yards  were  braced  smartly  around  in  obedience  to 
the  order. 

"  They'd  never  know  how  the  fellow  got  away,  sir.     We 
ain't  obliged  to  report  him.     And  it  seems  to  me " 

"  All  well  your  head  braces  !     Belay   everything  !     Steady 
your  helm  there  !  " 
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"  Captain  Baker,  I'm  only  mate  of  this  bark,  but " 

**  Keep  her  full-and-by  !  d'ye  hear  ?  See  the  rigging  laid  up, 
Mr.  Brockway  ! " 

And  Mr.  Brockway,  the  second  mate,  grinning  half  in  amuse- 
ment and  half  in  vexation  at  the  scene  between  his  two 
superiors,  bestirred  himself  to  clear  the  decks  of  the  tangled 
coils  of  braces,  bowlines,  tacks,  and  sheets. 

There  was  no  help  for  it.  The  bark  Cuba  was  beating  up 
toward  the  island  for  which  she  was  named ;  and  Mr,  Raynor 
was  mad  enough  to  have  kicked  a  ring-bolt  with  bare  toes. 
As  to  the  captain,  he  was  sullen  and  unapproachable. 

The  poor  slave  himself  seemed  to  comprehend  the  turn  of 
afifairs,  and  his  features  expressed  a  wretchedness  painful  to 
look  upon.  I  thought  of  Alvardo  and  his  hoop-poles,  and 
wondered  how  many  of  them  he  would  spoil  upon  the  back  of 
this  stout  negro  upon  getting  the  victim  once  more  into  his 
hands. 

The  weather  came  on  blowy,  the  wind  being  directly  ahead ; 
and  our  fellows  predicted  that  we  should  be  ten  days  in  work- 
ing back  to  Havana,  from  which  we  had  come  in  twenty-four 
hours.  We  put  in  reefs  and  shook  out  reefs,  we  set  studding- 
sails,  and  took  in  studding-sails,  and  beat  and  box-hauled 
about  until  all  hands  were  disgusted  with  the  captain's 
obstinacy. 

At  length,  however,  after  a  whole  week  of  this  tedious 
battling  with  wind  and  tide,  the  Morro  Castle  was  sighted 
from  the  top-gallant-mast  head  ;  and  it  being  then  early  morn- 
ing, there  was  a  probability  of  our  getting  in  before  night. 

We  took  first  a  long  tack,  and  then  a  short  one,  and  in  the 
afternoon  the  great  fortress  loomed  up  only  ten  miles  off. 

But  just  then  there  rose  over  the  land  a  heavy  cloud,  and  a 
circle  of  blackness  soon  shut  us  in.  The  thunder,  apparently 
no  higher  than  the  main-truck,  was  awful.  Yet  there  was  very 
little  wind. 

Manuel,  as  the  slave  was  called,  lay  stretched  on  the  foot  of 
the  bowsprit,  where  it  reached  inboard  under  the  top-gallant 
forecastle;  the  foremast  hands  were   gathered  in  the    waist, 
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while  the  captain  and  his  two  mates  stood  just  in  front  of  the 
cabin,  which  was  a  house  on  deck. 

The  sharpness  of  the  h"ghtning  surprised  even  the  old  salts, 
and  at  length  a  tremendous  bolt  appeared  to  burst  like  a  shell 
upon  the  after  part  of  the  vessel. 

It  prostrated  the  whole  crew,  split  the  mizzenmast  into  three 
pieces,  and  completely  wrecked  the  cabin. 

For  a  few  moments  we  lay  in  a  stunned  condition ;  then  one 
after  another  of  us  began  to  revive.  Yet  it  was  only  to  realise 
our  helplessness,  for  our  limbs  seemed  partially  or  wholly 
"  asleep  " 

Every  one  has  experienced  this  sensation  when  his  arm  has 
been  resting  over  a  chair-top,  or  his  lower  limbs  across  the 
back  of  a  settee. 

Presently  there  was  an  outcry,  denoting  that  there  remained 
some  one  whose  voice  at  least  was  not  paralysed.  It  came 
from  the  captain ;  and  as  two  or  three  of  us  struggled  to  our 
feet  we  saw  that  he  was  wedged  between  the  wreck  of  the 
mizzentopmast  and  a  broken  portion  of  the  cabin. 

We  got  up,  but  fell  down  again.  In  our  present  condition 
it  would  be  impossible  to  relieve  him,  though  he  seemed  to  be 
suffering  greatly.  All  we  could  do  was  to  pull  ourselves  along 
on  the  deck. 

"  It's  squeezing  me  to  death  !  *'  he  said ;  "  I  can't  live  long 
in  this  way  ! "  And,  reaching  him,  we  tried  feebly  to  remove 
a  large  splinter  that  pressed  his  neck,  while  tha  main  body  of 
the  topmast  seemed  to  be  crushing  his  knees.  Our  benumbed 
hands  could  not  start  the  firmly  wedged  wood ;  and,  indeed, 
every  roll  of  the  vessel  made  us  totter  like  infants. 

But  all  at  once  there  was  a  splatter  of  bare  feet  close  to  us ; 
and  the  six-foot  figure  of  Manuel  bent  to  the  broken  spar.  He 
seemed,  physically  at  least,  to  have  been  wholly  unaffected  by 
the  lightning. 

Yet  even  his  strength  could  not  in  this  way  relieve  the 
prisoner,  and  he  ran  for  a  capstan  bar.  In  his  great  black 
arms  this  seemed  the  lever  of  Archimedes.  The  heavy  top- 
mast started,  its  root  slipping  along  the  deck  ;  and  the  captain 
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moved  his  legs.  Then  the  splinter  at  the  neck  was  torn  away, 
and  the  skipper  of  the  bark  Cu3a  was  free. 

The  thunderstorm  had  been  of  only  a  few  minutes'  dura- 
tion, and  now  there  set  in  a  dead  calm. 

During  the  succeeding  night  Mr.  Raynor,  Mr.  Brockway, 
and  all  the  foremast  hands  so  far  recovered  that  in  the  morning 
we  were  enabled  to  clear  the  wreck,  the  Cu^a  having  been 
transformed  from  a  bark  to  a  brig.  By  this  time  the  wind 
had  sprung  up,  blowing  a  fresh  breeze. 

"  Mr.  Raynor,"  said  the  captain,  who  was  still  suffering 
greatly  in  his  neck  and  knees,  "  fill  the  vessel  away,  get  all  sail 
on  the  two  masts  we  have  left,  and  make  just  as  straight  a 
wake  as  you  can  for  Sandy  Hook." 

With  what  eagerness  the  order  was  obeyed ! 

"  There's  the  Morro  in  plain  sight,"  I  heard  the  mate  say  to 
Mr.  Brockway ;  "  but  I  guess  the  old  man  has  had  a  kind  of 
physic  that  has  taken  all  such  stuff  out  of  him." 

We  had  a  short  run  to  New  York,  during  which  Captain 
Baker  was  most  carefully  nursed  by  black  Manuel,  until  a  real 
affection  appeared  to  grow  up  between  the  stern  ship-master 
who  recovered  his  health,  and  the  simple  slave  who  recovered 
his  freedom. 

Nor  did  either  the  captain  himself  or  the  owner  of  the  vessel 
neglect  the  generous-hearted  fugitive  after  our  arrival.  They 
are  still  among  Manuel's  best  advisers  and  patrons. 


DICK'S   SCHOOLING. 

BY   JOHN    R.    CORYELL. 

Chapter    I. 

DICK7' 
"  Yes,  mother,"  replied  the  boy  glancing  up  from 
his  book. 

"  It  'd  come  hard  on  ye  to  have  to  give  up  your  schoolin* 
now,  I  s'pose  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Skinner,  looking  anxiously  at  the 
thin,  pale  face  of  her  son  to  note  the  effect  of  her  question. 

"  Why  do  you  ask,  mother  ? — must  I  ?  "  was  Dick's  question, 
after  a  slight  hesitation,  during  which  the  mother's  keen  eye 
saw  the  look  of  disappointment  that  passed  over  his  face. 

"  Well,  my  boy,  your  father's  afraid — he  don't  just  see " 

"  I  know,  mother,"  interrupted  Dick,  quietly,  but  with  a 
tinge  of  bitterness  in  his  tone ;  "  he  doesn't  see  how  education 
is  going  to  pay." 

"  You've  had  more  schoolin'  ten  times  over  than  ever  I 
had,"  said  his  father,  who  came  in  just  at  this  moment,  '*  an' 
what  good  has  it  done  you  ?  I  don't  say  schoolin's  no  good, 
but  what  good  has  it  done_>w/?  You're  sixteen  years  old,  an 
you  know  as  much  Latin  as  the  teacher,  your  mother  tells  ma. 
Well  an'  good.     Can  ye  get  any  kind  of  livin'  by  it  all  ?  " 

"Not  yet,"  replied  Dick,  seeing  that  his  father  waited  for 
some  reply  from  him  ;  "  but  I  can  by-and-bye." 

"  Ay,  by-and-bye  !     An'  the  bread  and  butter  meanwhile  ?  " 

To  Dick  the  short  laugh  with  which  his  father  ended  his 
words  contained  a  reproach,    and   he  had  great  difficulty  in 
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refraining  from  a  sharp  retort.  He  controlled  himself,  however, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  laid  aside  his  books  and  went  out. 
brooding  over  his  wrongs,  real  or  fancied. 

Had  Dick  but  known  it,  there  was  nothing  reproachful  in 
the  laugh  that  grated  so  harshly  on  his  ears.  No  ;  that  short 
laugh  expressed  only  some  of  the  bitterness  which  filled  the 
soul  of  a  man  who,  at  the  close  of  the  fishing  season,  saw 
himself  no  better  off  than  at  the  beginning,  and  all  because  of 
the  slowness  of  his  boat — a  defect  which  all  his  skill  as  a  sailor 
and  all  his  energy  and  hard  work  as  a  man  could  not  remedy 

And  so  it  had  been  season  after  season,  and  so  it  would 
probably  be  for  seasons  to  come.  He  could  not  make  a  Hving 
without  his  boat,  and  he  could  barely  do  so  with  it.  Had 
Dick  been  able  to  help  him,  he  would  have  needed  one  man 
less  on  board,  and  that  man's  share  would  have  been  saved. 
It  was  natural  enough  that  he  should  feel  sore  when  he  saw 
his  son,  unlike  other  fishermen's  sons,  spending  instead  of 
earning. 

True,  it  was  not  much  that  Dick  spent,  and  so  the  boy 
said  to  himself  as  he  walked  moodily  along  the  street.  But 
much  and  little  are  terms  which  have  different  value.  What 
is  httle  to  one  who  has,  is  much  to  one  who  has  not.  So  it 
was  that  in  the  struggle-  to  make  ends  meet  the  money 
necessary  for  Dick's  books  and  Dick's  food  seemed  to  his 
father  a  large  sum. 

Dick,  however,  in  his  angry  mood  would  not  recognise 
anything  but  the  disappointment  which  threatened  him,  and 
he  took  his  way  to  his  firm  friend  the  school-master,  full  of  the 
sense  of  his  father's  injustice. 

"  But,  Dick,"  said  the  school-master  kindly,  after  he  had 
listened  to  his  young  friend's  story,  "  it  seems  to  me  that  your 
father  is  right." 

"Right!"  exclaimed  Dick,  with  a  sort  of  angry  surprise. 
Then  he  began  to  think  uncomfortably  of  the  many  times  he 
had  compared  the  work  of  the  head  to  the  work  of  the  hands, 
and  for  the  first  time  it  occurred  to  him  that  his  words  might 
carry  a  sting  for  his  father. 
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"  Mr.  Wainwright,  do  you  think  so  ?  "  he  asked,  with  much 
feeling,  as  the  truth  forced  itself  upon  him  that  he  was  open  to 
the  charge  of  selfishness; 

"Do  I  think  what?" 

"  Why,  all  that  you  imply." 

"  Well,  a  great  deal  of  it." 

Dick  sat  still  for  several  minutes,  during  which  time  the 
school-master  studied  his  face  with  earnest  sympathy. 

"  I  see,  I  see,"  said  the  boy  at  length.  •'  I  have  been 
wicked  and  selfish.  There  is  little  Ray  Tinker,  who  is  a 
cripple,  younger  and  weaker  than  I,  and  yet  he  earns  money, 
while  I " 

"  There,  Dick,  don't  go  too  far  in  self-condemnation.  Let 
us  look  now  at  your  side  " 

"  I  don't  want  to  look  at  my  side ;  I  can  see  it  without 
looking." 

"Now,"  said  Mr.  Wainwright,  "why  not  try  to  work  out 
your  father's  problem,  and  show  him,  if  possible,  that  head- 
work  can  do  some  things  which  handwork  cannot.  You 
see  " — he  added,  with  a  genial  smile — "  I  am  a  school-master, 
and  I  must  uphold  the  dignity  of  headwork  if  I  can." 

"  What  problem  do  you  mean  ? "   asked  Dick,  in  doubt. 

"  How  to  make  the  Mary  Jane  swifter  " 

"  Oh,  but  we  can't  do  that." 

"  How  do  you  know  ?  Have  you  given  it  all  your 
thought  ? " 

"No;  but  I  know  we  can't." 

"  Oho  !  "  laughed  Mr.  Wainwright,  with  good-natured  satire. 
"  A  nice  advocate  of  headwork  you  are  ! " 

"  Well,"  insisted  Dick,  "  we  can't  make  the  Mary  Jane  a 
swift  sailer.     Now  can  we  ?  " 

*'  Suppose  I  admit  that,  what  then  ?  " 

"  Why,  nothing,  except  that  it's  no  use  to  think  any  more 
about  it." 

"  Oh  dear,  oh  dear  !  What  a  conclusion  for  a  headworker 
to  come  to  !  Rufus  Choate,  whom  you  admire  so  greatly, 
would  never  have  stopped  like  that.     If  I  am  not  mistaken 
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it  was  he  who  always  said  that  he  would  never  try  to  answer 
a  question  until  he  knew  what  the  asker  meant  by  it.  Now 
what  did  your  father  mean  when  he  said  what  he  did  about 
making  the  Mary  Jane  swifter  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Dick,  thoughtfully,  "  unless — no,  1 
don't  know." 

"  I  think  you  do ;  but  I  will  ask  another  question.  Why 
did  your  father  want  the  Mary  Jane  to  be  swifter  ?" 

"  So  that  he  could  get  in  with  the  other  boats,  and  sell  his 
fish  for  a  good  price,"  answered  Dick  promptly. 

''  In  other  words,"  said  the  master,  "  the  point  is,  that  your 
father  wants  to  sell  his  fish  at  a  good  price ;  only  he  can  see 
no  means  to  this  end  but  swifter  sailing." 

"  I  see  what  you  mean,"  said  Dick,  "  but  it  looks  almost 
as  difficult  now  as  before."  Then  he  hastened  to  add,  "  I  can 
give  this  some  thought." 


Chapter  II. 

Mr.  Wainwright  and  Dick  did  give  the  subject  some 
thought,  and  very  serious  thought,  for  the  teacher  was  de- 
sirous that  his  favourite  pupil  should  carry  out  his  desire  to 
study,  and  he  was  therefore  glad  of  any  opportunity  to  further 
that  desire  by  making  Dick,  if  possible,  self-helpful. 

A  plan  was  at  last  fixed  upon,  and  Dick  was  very  joyous. 
What  the  plan  was  can  best  be  seen  by  its  results,  and  they 
were  not  apparent  until  the  next  fishing  season  commenced. 

In  the  meantime  Dick,  by  entirely  avoiding  all  approach 
to  the  topic  of  headwork,  got  along  much  more  pleasandy  at 
home.  By  obtaining  employment  to  ride  about  with  a  doctor, 
and  take  care  of  the  horse  while  the  doctor  was  with  his 
patients,  he  earned  a  little  money,  and  further  advanced 
himself  in  his  father's  esteem. 

Indeed,  the  change  in  Dick  was  so  great  that  the  father 
could  not  refrain  one  day  from  expressing  his  pleasure  to  his 
wife. 
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"  Though,"  he  said,  in  conclusion,  "  it's  a  queer  idea  he's 
taken,  this  of  havin'  pigeons.  However,  it's  better  than  his 
everlastin'  talk  'bout  heads  and  hands,  for  we  can  eat  the 
pigeons." 

Dick  had  developed  very  suddenly  a  strong  fancy  for 
pigeons,  and  had  bought  a  pair  with  the  first  money  he  could 
save.  Most  of  his  spare  time  was  given  to  his  birds,  and  he 
even  took  one  or  the  other  of  them  on  most  of  his  walks, 
which  he  suddenly  began  to  take,  to  the  comfort  of  his  mother 
and  the  improvement  of  his  health. 

The  time  passed  quickly  enough  even  for  Dick,  impatient 
as  he  was  to  put  his  plan  into  operation,  and  the  fishing 
season  was  close  at  hand.  A  day  before  the  boats  went  out 
for  the  first  time  Dick  went  to  one  of  the  fish  dealers. 

"  You  know  father's  always  last  in  with  his  catch,"  he  said, 
abruptly,  for  he  was  considerably  excited,  and  was  so  full  of 
his  plan  that  he  had  no  thought  of  making  any  preface. 

"Ya-as,  like  enough." 

"Well,  suppose  I  could  tell  you  several  hours  before  the 
fleet — the  first  of  the  fleet — got  in  just  what  father's  catch  was, 
the  kind  of  fish  and  number  of  each  kind,  couldn't  you  afford 
to  give  a  better  price  than  for  the  first  fish  landed  ?  " 

"  Couldn't  a  cannon-ball  get  the  best  o'  me  in  a  collision  ? 
I  rather  think  yes.  Is  the  old  man  goin'  to  take  a  telegraft 
wire  out  with  'im  ?  " 

"  No ;  but  I'm  serious.  If  I  give  you  particulars  of  the 
catch,  will  you  pay  well  on  delivery  ? " 

"What's  up,  Dick?" 

"  Well,  that's  my  secret,  but  Mr.  Wainwright  will  vouch  for 
me  ;  and  anyhow  you  don't  pay  till  the  fish  are  delivered. 
You  don't  run  any  risk." 

"  Oh,  don't  I,  though  !  If  I  promise  the  fish  to  my  cus- 
tomers and  I  can't  deliver,  how  then  ?  " 

"  But  Mr.  Wainwright  will  tell  you  it's  perfectly  safe." 

"  Wa'al,  all  right,  my  boy.  What  is  it  ? — some  precious 
scientific  trick  ?  " 

"  Never  mind,"  said  Dick,  running  away  gleefully. 
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With  his  father  he  did  not  have  such  an  easy  time,  but 
he  finally  consented  to  give  Dick's  plan  a  careful  and  secret 
trial. 

Chapter  III. 

The  fleet  had  hardly  faded  over  the  horizon  before  Dick 
began  to  grow  uneasy.  Mr.  Wainwright,  who  had  stood  by 
Dick,  tried  to  reason  with  him,  telling  him  that  he  must  be 
patient. 

"  Yes,  I  know,"  answered  the  boy,  "  I've  hours  to  wait ; 
but  so  much  depends  on  first  success,  I  can't  help  being 
anxious.     You  couldn't  if  you  were  in  my  place." 

"  I  can't,  as  it  is,"  said  the  master.  "  I  may  as  well  con- 
fess I'm  as  anxious  as  you.  It  is  your  education,"  he  went 
on,  laughingly,  "  but  it's  my  reputation  that  is  at  stake." 

However,  Mr.  Wainwright  had  to  subdue  his  impatience 
and  go  to  his  scholars ;  but  Dick,  not  compelled  by  any 
necessity,  turned  from  one  thing  to  another  in  a  vain  effort 
to  fix  his  thoughts,  and  at  last,  as  if  in  despair,  he  took  a  book, 
went  to  the  top  of  the  house,  and  sat  down  by  the  empty 
pigeon  loft. 

Ten  minutes  later  he  stood  panting  before  the  fish  dealer, 
gasping,  "Here's  the  catch.  If  the  wind's  good,  the  boat 
will  be  in  in  five  hours." 

The  man  read  the  items  scribbled  painfully  on  a  small  piece 
of  paper,  and  demanded,  "  You're  dead  sure  o'  this  ?  " 

"  As  sure  as  I  stand  here." 

"  All  right.     I'll  risk  it.     Nothin'  venture,  nothin'  have." 

Several  hours  later  Dick  hailed  his  father  as  he  stepped 
ashore,  tired  and  hungry,  and  almost  shouted  at  him,  "  Here's 
Mr.  Simpson,  father.     He  takes  the  whole  catch." 

"Yes,  purvidin'  it's  accordin'  to  invoice,"  said  the  fish- 
dealer. 

It  was  according  to  invoice,  as  Mr.  Simpson  phrased  it,  and 
Dick  led  his  father  home,  probably  the  most  joyous  boy  in 
Massachusetts  that  night. 
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"The  pigeons  are  good  for  something  better  than  eating, 
aren't  they,  father?" 

"  They  are  that,  my  boy.  But  who'd  'a  thought  that  them 
dumb  critters  'ud  know  enough  to  carry  a  letter  home  ?  " 

"  \Vhy,  father,  they  are  trained  to  do  it,  and  they  can  go  for 
five  hundred  miles  at  thirty-five  miles  an  hour.  The  best  are 
called  Antwerps,  but  mine  are  only  a  common  breed.  Mr 
Wainwright  told  me  about  them,  and  suggested  them  to  me. 
He  had  read  about  them." 

"  Read  about  'em,  had  he  ?     Got  it  outen  a  book  ?  " 

"  Yes,  father.  You  see,  I  told  him  about  the  Mary  Jane 
being  slow,  and  how  you  couldn't  afford  to  keep  me  at  school, 
and  he  said  if  I  could  sell  your  fish  for  a  good  price,  he  didn't 
beheve  it  would  make  any  difference  if  she  was  slow." 

"  He  said  that,  eh  ?  " 

"Yes,  father." 

"  Wa'al,  he's  got  a  long  head. 

"Yes,  father." 

"  I  guess  it's  all  right  about  the  books,  son." 

"Thank  you,  father." 

"  Dick ! " 

"Yes,  father." 

"  Maybe  there's  more'n  I  thought  in  what  you  used  to  say 
'bout  headwork  and  handwork." 

Dick  went  on  with  his  studies,  supported,  as  he  said,  "by  the 
wings  of  a  carrier-pigeon." 


FINDING   BROTHER   BILL. 

BY   FRANK    H.    CONVERSE. 

I  WAS  only  fifteen,  but  tall  and  strong  for  my  age,  an 
ordinary  seaman  on  board  the  old  ship  Winchester^  of 
Bath,  Maine.  We  went  to  Cardiff,  Wales,  and  loaded  coal 
for  San  Francisco.  There  being  no  crew  on  board  while  in 
port,  there  was  not  enough  work  to  keep  me  busy,  so  Captain 
Bowline  installed  me  as  night-watchman,  thus  giving  me  all 
day  for  sleep  or  amusement  as  I  pleased.  Supper  was  over, 
and  I  stood  idly  by  the  rail,  watching  the  home-going  dock 
labourers. 

Some  one  who  had  stepped  quietly  aboard  while  I  was  so 
busy  with  my  thoughts  touched  my  arm.  Turning  suddenly,  I 
saw  that  the  new-comer  was  a  young  fellow  of  my  own  age. 
His  face  was  pale  and  wan,  and  I  noticed  that  he  was  very 
poorly  dressed.  But  he  had  the  most  honest  gray  eyes  I  ever 
looked  into,  and  somehow  I  took  a  fancy  to  him  at  that  very 
moment. 

"D'ye  think  the  Cap'n  might  be  wanting  a — boy?"  he 
inquired,  in  a  low  tone. 

"  I'm  afraid  not ;  but  you  can  ask  him  if  you  like,"  I  replied. 

The  young  fellow  (I  will  tell  you  now  that  his  name  was 
Edward  Penfield,  though  he  was  always  called  Ned  or  English 
Ned)  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then,  cap  in  hand,  approached 
Captain  Bowline,  who,  if  he  was  a  bit  short  and  sharp  of 
speech,  had  the  kindest  of  hearts. 

I  did  not  hear  the  talk  between  them,  but  saw  by  the  look 
of  Ned's  face  as  he  came  forward  that  it  was  as  I  thought. 
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"  He  says  that  the  crew's  all  engaged  ;  and  if  they  wasn't 
he'd  take  no  boys,  by  reason  of  their  being  more  plague  than 
profit,"  explained  Ned,  sorrowfully,  as  we  walked  slowly  forward 
together. 

"  Well,"  I  said,  as  kindly  as  I  could,  "  you  haven't  lost  much, 
for  I  can  tell  you  that  getting  round  the  Horn  in  winter  is  the 
hardest  kind  of  a  voyage." 

"  I  wouldn't  mind  the  hardness  of  it,  so  I  could  only  get  to 
'Frisco,"  he  replied,  with  a  determined  kind  of  look. 

"  What  do  you  want  to  get  there  for  ? "  I  inquired,  a  bit 
curiously. 

"  Why,  it's  this  way,"  Ned  answered,  slowly  :  "  the  folks  died 
when  I  was  a  lad.  We  were  poor,  and  there  was  nothing  left 
for  me  and  Bill.  He's  a  good  bit  older  than  I,  and  he  as  good 
as  brought  me  up  his  own  self  till  I  was  old  enough  to  work 
along  of  him  in  the  mills.  Then  he  gets  the  Californy  fever, 
and  ships  in  the  Sunderland  for  'Frisco,  where  they  say  money's 
to  be  had  almost  for  the  asking,  allowing  he'd  send  for  me 
directly  he  earned  money  enough.  That  was  five  years  ago," 
said  Ned,  wistfully,  ^'and  only  for  a  line  to  say  the  ship  got 
there  all  right  I've  never  had  a  word  since ;  so  now  I'm  minded 
to  go  to  'Frisco  my  own  self  and  hunt  him  up." 

"  Well,  I  wish  you  were  going,"  I  answered  him ;  "  but  it's 
six  o'clock,  and  now  I  must  go  on  duty.  I'm  the  night-watch- 
man, you  know,"  I  explained. 

Ned  nodded  without  speaking.  He  seemed  to  be  in  a  sort 
of  brown  study ;  yet  all  the  while  his  eyes  were  roving  round 
from  place  to  place.  Finally  they  rested  on  the  long-boat 
lashed  on  top  of  the  for'ard  house,  and  I  noticed  a  curious 
look  of  determination  appear  on  his  thin  face. 

"  I'll  try  it !  "  he  exclaimed,  half  aloud ;  and  without  explain- 
mg  what  he  meant,  Ned  bade  me  good-night  rather  suddenly, 
and  hurried  off. 

All  at  once  a  sort  of  half  suspicion  popped  into  my  head. 
Perhaps  I  was  wrong  to  have  kept  it  to  myself,  yet  I  knew  that 
I  might  be  mistaken,  after  all ;  and  besides,  if  what  I  suspected 
should  prove  true,  there  would  be  no  great  harm  done,  any  way. 

B.  Y.  6 
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I  am  not  sure  that  I  was  as  careful  in  respect  to  being  on 
the  main-deck  that  night  as  usual.  In  fact,  I  paced  the  quarter- 
deck till  toward  morning.  Everything  was  all  right  on  the 
main-deck,  and  about  four  o'clock  I  called  the  cook,  and  soon 
was  drinking  my  mug  of  hot  coffee.  By  daylight  the  pilot  and 
crew  were  on  board,  and  the  tow-boat  alongside ;  and  four 
hours  later  the  Winchester  was  standing  down  Bristol  Channel 
with  a  fair  wind,  and  all  drawing  sail  set.  The  pilot  left  us 
that  night,  and  by  the  next  morning  the  old  ship  was  fairly  out 
at  sea. 

In  the  forenoon  I  was  at  the  wheel.  The  rest  of  the  watch 
were  coiling  down  the  hawser  on  the  for'ard  house.  I  noticed 
a  little  stir  among  the  men,  and  as  I  heard  the  mate's  sharp 
voice  saying,  "  Well,  come  on  here  ! "  I  felt  pretty  sure  of  who 
and  what  was  coming. 

Mr.  Benner  came  aft,  urging  a  very  pale  and  sick-looking 
young  fellow,  whom  I  need  hardly  say  was  Ned,  before  him. 

"  Stowaway,  sir ;  crawled  out  from  under  the  long-boat,"  he 
briefly  explained  as  Captain  Bowline,  with  a  very  stern  face, 
stepped  to  the  break  of  the  quarter,  where  Ned,  twisting  his 
old  cap  between  his  fingers,  stood  hanging  down  his  head. 

"Well,  sir,  what  have  you  got  to  say  for  yourself?"  asked 
Captain  Bowline,  sharply. 

"  I — I  hid  away  because  I  must  get  to  San  Francisco,  sir," 
was  Ned's  rather  tremulous  reply.  Then  he  repeated  the  story 
that  I  had  heard  from  him  that  first  day. 

The  Captain  scolded  him  soundly,  but  ended  with,  "Well, 
go  to  the  galley  and  tell  the  cook  to  give  you  something  to  eat." 
Turning  away,  he  gave  a  sharp  look,  as  though  he  suspected 
me  of  having  a  hand  in  the  hiding  of  the  stowaway — a  look 
which  I  returned  by  one  of  conscious  innocence. 

In  most  ships  Ned  would  not  have  got  off  so  easily.  Stow- 
aways are  apt  to  meet  with  rough  language  and  hard  treatment 
from  the  officers,  though  the  crew  encourage  their  presence  by 
reason  of  the  extra  pair  of  hands  for  ship's  duty.  But  Captain 
Bowline  was  one  who  carried  his  Christianity  to  sea  with  him. 
Sailors  were  never  roughly  treated  on  board  \hQ  Winchester^ 
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Yet  I  never  saw  better  discipline  on  shipboard,  or  work  more 
cheerfully  and  faithfully  performed. 

Well,  Ned  proved  to  be  one  of  those  rare  sea-birds — a  born 
sailor.  Before  we  had  fairly  crossed  the  oily  smoothness  of 
the  equatorial  belt  he  had  learned  to  steer,  and  in  the  terrible 
tropical  squalls,  with  lightning  that  blinds  and  thunders  which 
deafen,  he  was  the  first  aloft  in  stowing  or  reefing  sails. 

A  voyage  round  Cape  Horn  has  been  described  so  many 
times  by  abler  pens  than  mine  that  I  will  not  dwell  upon  it. 
Yet  no  description  that  I  have  ever  read  does  justice  to  the 
reality  itself.  The  prevailing  winds  are  always  ahead,  and  the 
mildest  wind  is  a  gale  which  brings  cutting  storms  of  hail  and 
sleet.  There  are  dense  fogs,  icebergs,  and  the  heaviest  seas 
that  sweep  the  navigable  globe.  There  are  snow-squalls  and 
drenching  rain-storms  thunder-tempests  and  water-spouts.  A 
ship  may  be  days  and  weeks  buffeting  against  the  fierce  winds 
that  centre  round  the  cape  of  storms,  to  be  continually  beaten 
back.  Four  hours  of  unbroken  sleep  are  never  to  be  looked  for 
— dry  clothing  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  No  words  can  rightly 
picture  the  hardship,  exposure,  and  suffering  consequent  upon 
rounding  Cape  Horn  in  winter. 

But  through  it  all  Ned  bore  himself  like  a  young  hero.  He 
seldom  or  never  complained,  and  indeed  was  the  life  of  the 
crew,  who  themselves  were  a  more  decent  and  orderly  set  of 
men  than  are  usually  found  in  a  ship's  forecastle. 

"  I'll  forget  all  about  it  when  we  get  to  'Frisco,  and  have 
hunted  brother  Bill  up,"  he  would  say  to  me  as,  drenched  and 
shivering,  we  endured  the  weary  night-watches  with  as  good 
grace  as  possible. 

Well,  after  three  long  weeks  of  this  hard  experience  we 
weathered  the  Cape,  and  began  to  work  into  warmer  latitudes. 
But  one  evening  some  one  smelled  coal  gas  coming  up  through 
the  partly  opened  ventilators  in  the  water-ways,  and  before  long 
everybody  on  board  knew  that  our  cargo  of  coal  was  on  fire, 
and  that  the  deck  we  were  treading  was  like  the  crust  of  a 
smouldering  volcano. 

Once  started,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  check  the  head-way 
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of  this  form  of  hidden  fire.  We  poured  water  continually 
through  holes  cut  in  the  deck,  but  the  planks  grew  hotter  and 
hotter,  and  the  gas  more  dense  and  stifling. 

After  a  week  of  terrible  anxiety  the  smoke  began  forcing 
itself  up  through  the  seams,  and  we  knew  it  was  full  time  to 
leave  the  ship.  The  boats  had  been  provisioned  days  before, 
and  swung  at  the  davits  ready  for  use.  It  did  not  take  long  to 
lower  them  and  push  off.  We  were  hardly  a  cable's  length 
from  the  Wi?tchesfer  when  her  decks  blew  up,  and  she  was 
soon  a  mass  of  flames. 

We  watched  the  burning  ship  in  gloomy  silence.  We  were 
some  two  hundred  miles  from  the  Chilian  coast,  and  our  two 
boats,  though  in  pretty  good  repair,  were  both  old,  and  not 
strong  enough  to  stand  anything  like  heavy  weather. 

We  pulled  all  that  night,  and  all  the  next  day,  over  a  sea  like 
glass.  The  heat  of  the  sun  seemed  to  scorch  one's  very  brains. 
The  lukewarm,  brackish  water  we  had  with  us  increased  our 
thirst.     Even  Ned's  courage  for  the  first  time  gave  way 

"  I  sha'n't  ever  find  brother  Bill,"  he  said  to  me,  mournfully, 
as  we  sat  in  the  boat's  bows  in  the  tropical  twilight. 

I  was  about  to  answer,  when  Captain  Bowline  exclaimed, 
*  Hark  !  "  lifting  up  his  hand  at  the  same  time. 

Every  one  listened  intently.  There  was  a  sound  of  the  rush 
and  gurgle  of  water  about  a  ship's  bows,  the  creaking  of  yards, 
and  a  hoarse  voice  giving  orders,  while  through  the  soft  dark- 
ness shone  the  red  and  the  green  light  of  a  great  ship  bearing 
directly  down  upon  us. 

Oh,  what  a  shout  we  gave  !  And  in  less  time  than  I  am 
taking  to  tell  it  the  ship  was  lying  with  her  topsails  aback, 
and  we,  the  Winchester's  crew,  were  scrambling  up  her  black 
sides. 

It  was  the  ship  Shakspeare,  from  San  Francisco  to  London, 
and  as  soon  as  our  boats  were  hoisted  on  board  she  was  again 
put  on  her  course.  We  were  made  welcome  at  once,  and  by 
the  following  day  were  regularly  enrolled  in  the  diff'erent 
watches,  and  working  with  the  Shakspeare's  crew  until  such 
time  as  part  of  us  could  be  put  on  board  some  passing  ship. 
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I  was  doing  something  in  the  mizzen-rigging  when  Ned 
relieved  the  wheel  for  the  first  time.  Captain  Bowline  and  the 
Shakspeare's  Captain,  who  was  a  remarkably  young-looking 
man  to  command  so  large  a  ship,  stood  together,  talking,  near 
the  brass  binnacle. 

As  Ned  grasped  the  spokes  of  the  wheel  Captain  Bowline, 
with  whom  he  was  a  great  favourite,  turned  toward  him. 

"Well,  Ned,"  he  said,  in  his  kind  way,  "  unless  we  are  lucky 
enough  to  speak  a  ship  bound  for  'Frisco,  I'm  afraid  you  won't 
find  your  brother  Bill  this  year." 

"I'm  afraid  not,  sir,"  I  heard  Ned  reply,  in  a  very  sober 
voice ;  and  as  he  spoke  I  thought  the  Shakspeare  s  Captain 
started  a  very  little. 

"  AVhat's  your  name,  young  chap  ?  "  he  asked,  suddenly,  and 
in  a  queer  voice. 

"  Penfield,  sir,"  was  the  respectful  answer. 

"  I  thought  so,"  said  the  young  ship-master,  in  a  matter-of- 
fact  way;  "and  I  think,  Ned,"  he  continued,  laying  his  hand 
on  the  astonished  boy's  shoulder, — ^^  I  think  you  won't  have  to 
go  as  far  as  'Frisco  to  find  your  brother  Bill.'''' 

Ned  gave  a  great  gasp,  and  then  his  whole  face  lit  up  with 
joy.  He  didn't  rush  into  Captain  Penfield's  arms  and  exclaim, 
"  My  own,  my  long-lost  brother ! "  In  fact,  he  didn't  let  go 
the  wheel,  for  the  breeze  was  strong  and  the  ship  carrying 
stun'sails  on  both  sides,  so  that  it  took  pretty  careful  steering 
to  keep  her  on  her  course. 

But  as  Captain  Bowline  uttered  an  exclamation  of  astonish- 
ment, Captain  Penfield  called  me  down  to  relieve  the  wheel, 
and  took  Ned,  who  looked  as  if  he  was  in  a  dream,  into  the 
cabin,  and  closed  the  companionway  doors.  Then  I  rather 
think  they  had  a  good  brotherly  hug. 

Ned  told  me  all  about  it  afterward.  His  brother  liked  the 
sea  so  well  that  at  the  end  of  his  first  voyage  he  stayed  by  the 
ship,  instead  of  going  to  work  ashore.  The  Su?iderland  was 
bound  on  a  three  years'  voyage,  and  after  writmg  Ned  to  stay 
where  he  was  at  present,  inclosing  a  draft  for  what  money  he 
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could  spare,  young  Penfield  sailed  away.  Ned  never  got  the 
letter. 

When  the  Sunderland  returned  to  port  Ned's  brother  had 
been  promoted  to  mate,  the  ship's  first  officer  having  been  lost 
overboard.  He  wrote  again,  but  Ned  had  changed  his  lodging- 
place.  They  sailed  for  Calcutta,  and  at  the  end  of  the  voyage 
Mr.  Penfield  was  offered  command  of  the  Shakspeare^  the 
present  voyage  being  his  first  as  master. 

"  And  direc'ly  brother  Bill  got  to  London  he  was  coming 
down  to  Cardiff  to  hunt  me  up,  d'ye  see,"  said  Ned,  whose  eyes 
were  sparkling  with  joy  as  he  spoke. 

We  arrived  in  London  after  a  fine  run  of  ninety-one  days. 
Captain  Bowline  went  home  by  steamer.  I  shipped  in  the 
NorriSy  after  a  hearty  good-bye  from  Ned  and  his  brother,  and 
have  never  seen  them  since.  But  I  was  always  very  glad  that 
I  helped  Ned  to  find  his  brother  Bill. 


JARED   HARPWICK'S   TASK. - 

BY    H.    M.    HOKE. 

THE  task  was  brought  upon  Jared  Harpwick  by  a  letter, 
which  came  to  him  one  September  afternoon  as  he  sat 
reading  in  his  vine-shaded  porch.     He  rose  promptly, 
lifted  his  straw  hat  from  the  floor,  put  it  on,  and  walked  through 
the  front  gate  to  the  high  road. 

Through  the  long  village  street  and  a  half  mile  along  the 
dusty  road  he  trudged  ;  then,  turning  aside  into  a  narrow  by- 
lane  that  branched  off  at  the  foot  of  a  steep  hill,  he  came  to  a 
rude  saw-mill.  A  stalwart  man  sat  upon  a  large  moving  log, 
from  which  a  perpendicular  saw  was  rasping  a  board. 

"  Good  afternoon.  Neighbour  Gray,"  said  Jared. 

Gray  eyed  him  keenly  from  under  his  shaggy  brows ;  then 
rising,  he  walked  to  a  lever,  pulled  it  aside,  and  stopped  the 
saw. 

"  Sit  down  on  the  log,  Jared,"  he  said.  "  We  can't  hear  each 
other  when  the  saw's  going.  I  see  by  your  face  that  something 
unusual  has  happened." 

"  I've  got  a  letter  from  Joe.     He's  in  trouble." 

"  Just  as  I  supposed.     Bankrupt,  I'll  warrant !  "  ■ 

"That's  about  it." 

"  And  he  has  written  to  you  to  get  me  to  help  him  ?  " 

"  That's  true ;  but,  John,  don't  be  angry.  This  matter  must 
be  considered  with  our  coolest  judgment." 

"  I'll  not  consider  it  with  cool  judgment,  nor  any  other  kind. 
He'll  get  no  help  from  me,  Jared." 
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"  Very  well,  John,  very  well ;  but  you'll  hear  what  the  trouble 
is,  won't  you  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  suppose  I  can  listen  !  "  replied  the  father,  proceeding 
to  grease  the  saw. 

"  Well,  Gray,  it's  a  bad  embarrassment.  A  customer  bought 
two  hundred  pounds'  worth  of  Joe's  patent  machines,  pro- 
mising to  order  twice  as  many  more  soon.  Joe  supposed  he 
was  perfectly  good  for  it,  and  on  the  strength  of  this  ordered 
five  hundred  pounds'  worth  from  the  man  who  manufactures 
them.  Well,  the  customer  turned  out  bad ;  he  didn't  pay  the 
money  nor  order  more.  Joe  lost  the  machines,  and  owes  the 
manufacturer  five  hundred  pounds,  which  he  is  unable  to  pay. 
Joe  writes  that  he  might  have  stood  this,  if  a  fire  hadn't  broken 
out,  and  burnt  up  his  last  supply  of  machines." 

He  glanced  up  quickly,  and  caught  a  glimpse  of  sympathy 
upon  the  sawyer's  face. 

"  The  manufacturer  is  unluckily  in  a  tight  fix  himself,  and  he 
is  pushing  the  boy.  Joe  writes  that  this  will  ruin  him,  and  just 
when  his  business  was  most  promising.  I  tell  you.  Gray,  it's 
hard  on  your  boy." 

"  Well,  I  don't  pity  him  a  bit — not  a  bit.  He  was  deter- 
mined to  go  to  the  city  ;  now  let  him  dig  for  himself.  I  gave 
him  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  to  start  his  crazy  business, 
mortgaging  our  little  place  here,  and  that's  enough.  Mother 
has  pinched  herself  and  worked  her  fingers  almost  to  the  bone, 
and  I  have  slaved  early  and  late  to  pay  it  off;  and  now  that  it's 
paid  do  you  think  I'm  going  right  back  into  that  struggle  again  ? 
No,  Jared,  not  for  a  boy  who  forgets  his  old  mother,  as  Joe  has 
done.  Why,  he  hasn't  written  a  line, — no,  not  a  line — to 
mother  or  me  for  a  year,  and  now,  when  he  wants  help,  he 
writes  to  you,  Jared.  Does  he  deserve  help?  Just  answer 
me  that ;  does  he  deserve  it  ?  I  don't  want  to  hurry  you  away, 
but  I'm  going  to  start  the  saw." 

He  turned  decisively,  and,  pulling  the  lever,  set  the  saw 
rasping  again. 

"  Very  well,  John,"  said  Jared,  coming  nearer.  "  If  that's 
your  decision,  I've  nothing  more  to  say.     I  shall  have  to  write 
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to  Joe  that  you  refuse.  It  does  seem  a  pity  to  leave  him  in  his 
trouble.  He's  not  a  bad  boy,  but  who  knows  where  this  will 
drive  him?     Good  afternoon,  John." 

At  home  he  sat  down  in  the  porch  again  to  think  it  out. 
He  knew  well  the  character  of  this  father  and  son.  Since  Joe 
had  been  old  enough  to  assert  himself  there  had  been  antago- 
nism between  them.  The  father  was  arbitrary  in  his  ideas  of 
right ;  the  son  obstinate,  and  inclined  to  waywardness. 

Jared's  relation  to  the  family  was  almost  that  of  a  son.  He 
was  to  have  married  Sallie,  the  daughter,  five  years  before,  but 
she  had  been  taken  ill  three  weeks  before  the  appointed  day, 
and  died  ten  days  later.  Her  last  request  to  Jared  had  been 
to  watch  over  Joe  as  an  elder  brother,  and  to  help  to  keep  him 
from  evil  ways. 

"Father  is  growing  old,"  she  had  said,  "and  if  ever  you 
have  a  chance  to  bring  him  and  Joe  to  a  good  understanding, 
do  your  best.  I  know  you  will  do  your  best,  Jared — even  to 
sacrificing  yourself  a  little — for  my  sake." 

The  final  estrangement  came  when  Joe  declared  that  he  in- 
tended to  leave  home.  He  had  invented  a  machine  for  com- 
pressing sawdust  into  ornaments,  and  was  wild  over  his  prospects 
of  wealth. 

Through  the  mother's  influence,  aided  by  Jared,  who  hoped 
that  gratitude  would  touch  the  boy's  heart,  the  farm  was 
mortgaged. 

"  Here  are  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,"  the  father  had 
said  on  the  morning  Joe  went  away.  "  You  want  to  leave  us, 
so  go  !  This  is  all  the  help  you  can  expect  from  me.  If  you 
lose  it,  you  must  shift  for  yourself.  If  you  succeed,  I  shall  look 
for  you  to  pay  it  back.  I  wish  you  success,  but  I  don't  expect 
it." 

No  sympathy  was  in  the  words  or  tone ;  and  Joe  went  away 
feeling  that  there  was  no  love  for  him  in  his  father's  heart. 

Jared  knew  that  Joe  had  been  lacking  in  his  duty  to  his 
parents.  He  had  written  enthusiastically  of  his  prosperity, 
but  had  not  offered  to  pay  back  a  pound ;  so  there  was  at  least 
a  little  reason  for  the  father's  refusal  of  help.     But  something 
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must  be  done.  This  trouble  and  his  father's  refusal  would  be 
likely  to  drive  Joe  into  recklessness  and  ruin 

As  he  sat  in  his  little  porch  he  almost  fancied  he  heard 
Sallie  telling  him  that  here  was  the  opportunity  she  had 
hoped  for. 

But  he  did  not  know  what  to  do.  He  had  little  knowledge 
of  business. 

His  early  life  had  been  spent  in  farm  toil,  and  subsequently 
a  lucky  rise  in  land  values  had  brought  him  resources  sufficient 
for  a  quiet,  humble  life. 

He  saw  that  help  from  the  father  would  certainly  touch  the 
boy's  heart  now ;  but  without  it  he  felt  that  a  hard  task  was 
before  him. 

Sallie's  request,  however,  was  strong  upon  him,  and  he  de- 
cided to  go  to  Philadelphia  next  morning.  He  arrived  in  the 
evening,  and  sought  Joe's  room.  As  he  tapped,  he  heard  Joe's 
voice      "  Come  in." 

Jared  entered,  and  Joe,  who  had  come  half-way  to  the  door, 
stopped  in  surprise,  and  then  turned,  confused,  towards  a 
table. 

It  was  too  late  to  hide  what  lay  upon  it — cards,  a  box  of 
cigars,  and  two  or  three  unopened  bottles. 

"  I  wasn't  expecting  j^z^,  Jared,"  Joe  stammered.  I  thought 
it  was  some  of  my  friends  knocking. 

Jared  walked  forward,  and,  clasping  his  hand  warmly,  said, 
"I  see  you  weren't  expecting  me,  Joe.  But  I'm  welcome, 
ain't  I  ?  " 

"  Yes,  yes — certainly.  vSit  down.  Here,  take  this  rocking- 
chair,  and  give  me  your  hat." 

Joe  was  handsome,  and  in  stature,  attire,  and  bearing  a 
striking  contrast  to  plain  little  Jared  Harpwick. 

"  I  see  that  I've  come  at  the  wrong  time,  Joe,"  he  said, 
pleasantly  ;  "  just  when  you're  expecting  company." 

"  Yes,  you  have ;  but  don't  worry  about  that,  Jared." 

"  Joe,  my  boy,  what  kind  of  company  were  you  expecting  ?  " 

**  It  wasn't  good  company,"  said  Joe,  recklessly.  I've  just 
ten  pounds  left  of  what  was  a  prosperous  business,  and  I  don't 
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Imov  wbere  mae  is  to  come  from.  In  sheer  despoadon  I 
inTited  two  feOows  heie,  in  the  hc^  of  wimm^  move  from 
them  at  cards." 

"  And  siq)pose  yoo  had  lost  the  money — what  dien  ?* 

"I  dont  know,  and  I  don't  care." 

"Why  didn't  yon  wait  till  yoa  heard  from  me,  Joe?  "* 

"  Wdl,  I  didn't  expect  any  hdp.  I  knew  just  how  fiither 
wonkl  act  when  yoa  went  to  him — hardly  listen  to  yon,  and 
maybe  go  on  sawing.  He  never  has  treated  me  rig^t ;  bat, 
Jaied,  I  haven't  done  i^^  either.  I  know  that  now  better  than 
I  ever  did.  I  was  never  a  good  sod  at  home,  and  Tve  been 
wcxse  away." 

His  viHce  had  sank  from  harshness  to  softer  tones,  and  as 
Jared,  looking  his  synqnthy,  let  him  go  on,  he  proceeded  in 
words  that  showed  that  now  was  the  time  to  touch  his 
heart. 

"  I  have  thoa^t,  Jared,  that  if  fodier  would  help  me  a  little, 
now,  wbok  I  don't  deserve  it,  I  could  fed  better  towards  him, 
and  we  could  be  as  &ther  and  son  should  be.  I  should  know 
that  he  thoi^t  something  of  me.  But  I  cant  ea^ect  it,  and 
I'm  not  going  to  ask  you  what  he  said,  tot  fear  he  has  been 
bard  on  me,  and  to  save  you  the  pain  of  telling  me." 

"Fvecomewithhelp,  Joe,"  said  Jared  j  "and  I ^" 

A  loud,  confident  knock  intemq>ted.  Joe  evened  the  door, 
and  stepped  into  the  haD.  Jared  heard  him  eiqpiain  Aat  he 
*' could  not  have  the  game."  There  were  ai^iy  eaqmstulations 
in  unsteady  voices^ 

By-and-by  Joe  returned,  and  he  and  Jared  talked  kmg  into 
the  night,  Joe  foSty  trflfng  ^he  arcumstanoes  of  his  frufane. 

"  Fve  come  to  try  to  hdp  you,"  said  Jared,  "  and  tOHoacxrow 
m  can  upon  your  creditor,  and  see  isbaX  arrangement  can  be 
made." 

**  I  would  go  widi  you,"  said  Joe,  "but  we  had  a  quand  the 
other  day,  and  I  am  afraid  I  used  pretty  hard  bmgnage.  He 
says  heU  not  see  me  a^ain,  and  is  pushing  me  now  harder 
than  before." 

"  I'D  go  alone,  then,  Joe." 
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"  If  you  succeed,  Jared,  I  promise  you  I'll  try  to  be  better  to 
father,  to  compensate  him  for  this  !  " 

A  shade  passed  over  Harpwick's  face,  and  he  did  not  reply. 
Next  morning  he  went  to  see  the  manufacturer,  and  Joe  met 
him  anxiously  on  his  return. 

"  I've  arranged  for  the  payment  of  your  debt,"  said  Jared 
quietly,  "and  the  manufacturer  agrees  to  furnish  you  fifty 
machines,  to  start  again  with.  You  are  on  your  feet  once 
more." 

"  God  bless  you  and  father  too  !  "  cried  Joe.  "  I'll  write 
him  a  letter  thanking  him  for  his  goodness." 

"  No,  Joe,"  said  Jared,  knitting  his  eyebrows  a  little,  "  I 
wouldn't,  if  I  were  you.     Let  me  report  it  to  him." 

"  Very  well,  Jared  ;  but  I'll  go  home  in  two  weeks  for  a  visit, 
and  I  hope  we  can  meet  then  as  a  father  and  son  should." 

Jared  went  home,  and  next  day  he  again  trudged  out  to  the 
saw-mill.     Gray  was  rolling  a  log  into  place. 

"  John,"  Jared  began,  "  Joe  is  on  his  feet  again." 

"  He  didn't  deserve  it,  Jared,"  he  replied,  glumly,  picking  a 
cluster  of  lichen  from  the  log. 

"  And  he  is  coming  home  to  see  you  in  two  weeks." 

He  saw  the  old  man  crush  down  his  pleasure,  and  his  effort 
in  making  the  incredulous  response,  "  We'll  see  him  when  he 
comes." 

He  showed  no  curiosity  to  know  how  the  matter  had  been 
adjusted ;  and  Jared  left  him. 

The  two  weeks  brought  the  evening  of  Joe's  arrival.  Jared 
met  him  at  the  little  station,  and  walked  with  him  towards 
home.  They  heard  the  rasping  of  the  saw  from  a  distance ; 
and  as  they  went  nearer,  Joe's  eagerness  to  clasp  his  father's 
hand  and  enter  upon  a  closer  relation  impelled  him  to  start 
ahead. 

Jared  quickly  caught  him  by  the  arm  and  said,  "Joe,  I 
wouldn't — say  anything  to  him  about  the  money.  A  word 
might  ruin  my  hopes.  Just  act  as  if  there  had  been  no 
trouble." 

The  father  sat  upon  a  log,  and  they  came  quite  near  before 
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he  heard  them.  He  hastily  arose.  Joe  sprang  forward,  ex- 
tended his  hand,  and  said  :  "  Father,  I've  come  back  to  be  a 
son  to  you." 

It  had  been  two  years  since  they  had  met;  and  Jared, 
anxiously  watching  Gray  now,  saw  the  old  hardness  come  to 
his  face.  But  as  the  father  looked  upon  his  boy  he  saw  a 
manlier  look  than  he  had  seen  before,  and  a  look  of  regret 
and  hope  as  well. 

The  hardness  was  driven  from  Gray's  face,  and  clasping  his 
son's  hands  in  his,  he  said,  with  tears  starting,  "Joe,  Joe, 
you're  welcome  home,  and  I'm  your  father ! " 

Gray  turned  quickly,  and  stopped  the  saw. 

Then,  hurrying  to  the  end  of  the  mill,  he  called  loudly, 
"Mother!  mother!" 

His  wife  soon  appeared,  hurrying,  as  if  she  feared  an 
accident  had  taken  place.  Joe  was  hiding  behind  Jared,  but 
the  old  father  caught  him  by  the  arm,  and  asked  joyfully : 

"  Mother,  who  is  this  ?  " 

"  Joe  ! "  she  cried  ;  "  my  son  !  " 

"  And  mine,  mother  ;  and  all  forgiven  and  forgotten." 

They  walked  toward  their  little  home,  but  Jared  said 
"  Good-bye  ! "  very  strangely,  the  three  thought,  and  turned 
away."- 

He  stopped  after  taking  a  few  steps,  and  called  Joe  to  him  : 

"  I  wouldn't  say  anything  until  to-morrow,  my  boy,"  he  said, 
in  low  tones.  "  It  might  spoil  it  all.  It's  glorious  that  this 
has  been  brought  about." 

He  turned  away,  and  the  three  watching  him  thought  he 
never  looked  so  sad  and  lonely  since  he  had  lost  Sallie. 

Next  day  Joe  and  his  father  went  to  town  to  see  Jared. 
Their  rap  at  his  cottage  brought  a  stranger  to  the  door. 

"Jared  Harp  wick  ?  "  he  replied.  ''Why,  don't  you  know 
that  he  has  sold  his  place  here,  and  left  this  morning  on  the 
early  train  ?  I  thought  every  one  knew  it  here.  But  are  you 
John  Gray  ?  Harpwick  left  a  note  that  he  wanted  me  to  give 
to  you." 

He  brought  it,  and  the  old  man  read : 
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"Dear  John, — I  have  lost  all  my  money,  except  a  very 
little,  and  am  going  far  into  the  West  to  begin  life  again.  God 
bless  you  and  Joe.  Always  be  kind  to  him.  He  is  a  good 
boy  at  heart.     Good-bye  ! 

"Jared." 

That  is  how  Jared  had  been  enabled  to  perform  his  task. 
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HUNTED   BY   AN   ELEPHANT. 

BY    G.    A.    HENTY. 

"  /^^  F  course   you   meant  to  take   me   with   you,  Tom. 

I  I  When  are  you  going,  and  how  long  will  you  be 
away  ?  " 

"  Well,  Arthur,  I  should  hardly  have  arranged  to  be  going 
just  at  the  present  time  if  I  had  not  some  faint  idea  of 
taking  you  with  us.  Boys  are  a  nuisance  on  expeditions  of 
this  sort ;  they  are  always  getting  into  scrapes,  or  getting  lost, 
or  hurting  themselves  somehow." 

"  Oh,  that  is  all  nonsense,  Tom ;  besides,  I  am  too  old  for 
that  sort  of  thing.  When  a  fellow  is  seventeen  he  gives  up 
getting  into  scrapes." 

"  Does  he  though  ?  You  will  be  steadier  than  I  take  you  to 
be  if  you  give  up  getting  into  scrapes  for  another  ten  years.  We 
find  that  youngsters  don't  change  their  ways  to  any  marked 
extent  until  they  get  to  three  or  four-and-twenty  anyhow. 
However,  I  have  been  speaking  to  Anderson  and  Currie,  and 
they  have  not  made  any  marked  objection." 

"  And  when  shall  we  be  off?  "  the  lad  asked  excitedly. 

"In  three  days.  I  have  arranged  for  our  passages  in  a  dhow  ; 
it  sails  on  Saturday  morning.  AVe  sent  over  a  month  ago  to 
make  arrangements  with  one  of  the  chiefs  ;  they  are  queer 
tempered  fellows  on  the  opposite  side,  and  it  is  out  of  the 
question   attempting   a   thing   of  this  sort   unless   under  the 
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protection  of  one  of  the  tribes.  I  have  not  said  anything  to 
you  about  it  because  some  hitch  might  have  occurred,  and  then 
you  would  have  been  disappointed,  but  everything  has  gone 
satisfactorily  so  far.  We  have  got  a  month's  leave,  and  we 
have  arranged  with  the  colonel  that  it  can  be  extended  for 
another  month  if  we  like ;  but  I  do  not  fancy  any  of  us  will 
want  to  do  that;  a  month  of  savagery,  dust,  and  heat  will  be 
ample,  I  should  say." 

The  speakers  were  Captain  Mercer  and  his  young  brother. 
The  latter  had  been  at  Winchester;  he  too  was  intended  for  the 
army,  and  would  have  continued  at  school  till  he  went  up  in 
another  year  to  pass  his  examination;  he  had,  however,  caught 
a  violent  chill  after  a  hardly  contested  game  of  football,  and 
it  had  settled  on  his  lungs.  Pneumonia  had  set  in,  and  he  had 
had  a  very  narrow  escape  of  his  life.  When  he  recovered  the 
doctor  said  it  was  most  desirable  that  he  should  give  up  his 
studies  altogether  for  six  months,  and  leave  the  fogs,  frosts, 
and  east  winds  behind  until,  at  any  rate,  May  was  half  done  ; 
accordingly,  soon  after  Christmas  he  was  sent  off  to  his  brother 
Tom,  whose  regiment  was  stationed  at  Aden. 

He  went  round  by  the  long  sea  passage  via  Gibraltar,  and 
reached  Aden  in  the  third  week  of  January.  Even  at  this  time 
of  year  the  heat  in  the  Rocky  peninsula  was  very  great,  but 
Arthur  enjoyed  it  immensely.  The  life  was  a  most  pleasant 
one ;  to  the  garrison  it  was  the  cool  season ;  cricket  was  played, 
and  matches  got  up  whenever  a  vessel  capable  of  turning  out  an 
eleven  came  into  the  port.  There  were  lawn-tennis  parties,  and 
even  dances,  with  occasional  expeditions  on  horseback  to  the 
mainland,  and  a  good  deal  of  boating  and  sailing  in  the  cool  of 
the  evening.  In  such  climate  Arthur's  lungs  speedily  recovered, 
and  the  regimental  doctor  pronounced  them  to  be  perfectly 
right  again  before  he  had  been  there  six  weeks,  but  at  the  same 
time  agreed  with  the  opinion  of  the  English  physician,  that  it 
would  be  as  well  that  he  should  not  return  to  England  until  there 
was  Httle  probability  of  his  encountering  cold  easterly  winds. 

The  time  would  perhaps  have  hung  heavily  during  the  hot 
hours  of  the  day  had  he  not  brought  out  his  books  with  him, 
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and  worked  steadily  for  four  or  five  hours,  so  as  not  to  fall 
farther  behind  than  he  could  help,  as  it  would  have  been  a 
terrible  blow  for  him  to  fail  in  passing. 

It  was  now  two  months  since  he  had  come  out,  and  his 
brother  had  just  told  him  that  he  had  arranged  to  take  a 
month's  leave,  and  to  go  with  two  of  his  fellow-officers  for  a 
shooting  expedition  on  the  other  side.  Through  an  Arab,  who 
traded  with  the  natives  at  the  various  ports  and  villages  south 
of  Massowah,  he  had  arranged  with  the  chief  of  a  Galla  village, 
lying  on  the  coast  some  thirty  miles  north  of  the  entrance  of 
the  Straits  of  Bab-el-Mandeb,  to  furnish  an  escort,  and  himself 
accompany  them  on  a  hunting  expedition  to  the  foot  of  the 
mountains,  guaranteeing  their  safety  from  attacks  by  other  Galla 
tribes.  It  was  a  three  days'  voyage  in  the  dhow ;  she  was  a 
roomy  craft,  but  the  party  were  very  glad  when  the  voyage 
was  over,  for  she  was  often  employed  in  carrying  camels  and 
sheep,  and,  as  cleanliness  was  wholly  neglected,  the  dhow  was 
malodorous  in  the  extreme. 

The  village  was  a  mere  collection  of  mud  huts  of  the  most 
primitive  description  ;  a  few  patches  of  roughly  cultivated  ground 
encircled  it ;  beyond  these  the  flat  country  stretched  away, 
covered  thickly  with  low  bushes.  The  horses  were  lowered 
into  a  flat-bottomed  boat,  and  taken  as  near  the  shore  as  this" 
would  go,  and  then  walked  through  the  shallow  water  to  the 
land.  The  Sheik  of  the  village  and  several  of  his  followers 
were  at  the  landing-place ;  they  were  of  dark  copper  colour, 
and  were  tall,  sinewy  men  of  Arab  type ;  bare  from  the  waist  up, 
except  that  an  end  of  the  white  cotton  cloth  that  enveloped  their 
legs  was  thrown  over  one  shoulder.  All  carried  spears  and 
swords.  The  trader  who  had  come  across  with  them  introduced 
the  Sheik  to  Captain  Mercer  and  his  companions,  and  recited 
the  terms  of  the  agreement,  first  in  the  Galla  tongue  and  then 
in  English.  He  had  arranged  that  his  servant,  who  was  himself 
a  Galla,  and  who  spoke  Arabic,  of  which  language  the  three 
officers  had  all  acquired  some  knowledge  during  their  stay  at 
Aden,  should  accompany  them. 

They  had  decided  not  to  bring  their  own  soldier-servants,  as 
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these  would  have  given  more  trouble  than  they  were  worth,  and 
had  hired  two  natives  who  had  been  for  some  years  resident  in 
Aden,  and  had  picked  up  a  knowledge  of  English  w^ays.  With 
their  aid  the  officers  got  up  the  double  bell-tent  they  had 
brought  with  them,  looping  up  the  lower  part  to  give  a  free 
passage  to  what  wind  there  might  be.  As  evening  was  at  hand 
a  fire  was  made  in  front,  for  light  rather  than  warmth.  A  kettle 
was  hung  over  it,  and  the  servants  began  to  prepare  the  even- 
ing meal.  Presently  the  chief,  with  two  or  three  of  his  followers, 
came  up,  and  all  took  seats  on  the  ground  outside  the  tent. 
Here,  with  the  aid  of  the  trader,  a  discussion  took  place  as  to 
the  number  of  horse  and  foot-men  who  should  accompany 
them.  It  was  finally  settled  that  the  Sheik  and  five  followers 
should  form  the  mounted  contingent.  Six  ponies  were  to  carry 
the  baggage  and  stores,  and  twelve  men  on  foot  were  to  accom- 
pany them ;  these  were  to  furnish  guards  for  the  camp  at  night, 
and  assist,  if  required,  in  the  hunting.  The  Sheik  strongly 
advised  that  they  should  leave  the  horses  they  had  brought 
with  them  behind ;  for  although  these  were  Arab  ponies, 
accustomed  to  sand,  they  would  fare  badly  over  the  rough  and 
broken  ground  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  where  the  Galla 
ponies  w^ould  pick  their  way  without  difficulty,  and  would, 
moreover,  find  food  among  the  bushes,  where  the  garrison 
ponies,  accustomed  to  better  fare,  would  starve. 

The  next  morning  the  expedition  started  before  daybreak. 
The  mounted  party  at  once  rode  ahead,  a  brother  of  the  chief 
remaining  with  the  baggage  and  foot  men,  in  order  to  give 
explanations  to  members  of  other  tribes  whom  they  might  meet, 
and  to  explain  that  the  white  men  had  paid  the  usual  sum  for 
protection,  and  the  word  of  the  chief  had  been  pledged  for 
their  safety.  For  three  or  four  days  they  crossed  the  plain, 
and  had  many  exciting  chases  in  pursuit  of  the  Httle  deer 
which  were  met  with  in  considerable  numbers.  A  few  of 
these  were  overtaken  and  shot,  but  the  great  majority  made  their 
escape  into  patches  of  thick  bush  and  thorns,  where  the  horse- 
men wxre  unable  to  follow.  The  English  party  congratulated 
themselves  upon  having  taken  the  suggestion  of  the  chief,  and 
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brought  with  them  Galla  ponies  instead  of  their  own  ;  for  these 
proved  exceedingly  sure-footed,  avoiding  holes  as  if  by  instinct, 
and  springing  almost  as  lightly  as  the  deer  themselves  over  the 
low  bushes. 

The  length  of  their  marches  was  entirely  regulated  by  the 
occurrence  of  water-holes  ;  these,  as  the  chief  explained,  only 
existed  in  a  line  leading  from  the  village  to  a  gorge  among  the 
hills,  no  water  being  found  in  any  other  part  of  the  plain  for  a 
great  many  miles  on  either  hand.  They  noticed  that  this  line  was 
for  the  whole  distance  somewhat  sunk  below  the  general  level  of 
the  plain,  and  that  the  shrubs  here  were  far  more  vigorous  than 
elsewhere,  sometimes  attaining  almost  the  dimensions  of  trees. 

The  officers  talked  it  over  at  their  second  halting  place,  and 
agreed  that  probably  at  one  time  a  stream  ran  from  the  ravine 
down  to  the  sea.  The  rock  had  long  since  been  covered  over 
with  sand,  but  the  water,  which  doubtless  in  the  times  of  the 
rains  among  the  hills  came  down  in  large  quantities,  still  made 
its  w^ay  to  the  sea  along  its  own  rocky  bed.  The  water-holes 
were  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  deep ;  they  were  mere  pits, 
with  a  rough  staircase  in  the  sand  leading  down  to  the  bottom. 
Each  contained  some  four  or  five  feet  of  drifted  sand  upon 
the  arrival  of  the  party ;  but  upon  this  being  dug  out  the 
water  oozed  out  freely,  and  soon  reached  a  depth  of  about  two 
feet,  beyond  which  it  did  not  rise. 

The  last  halting  place  w^as  at  the  entrance  to  the  gorge  lead- 
ing up  into  the  mountains  ;  here  they  pitched  their  tent  beneath 
the  shelter  of  a  precipitous  cliff,  that  afforded  them  a  shade  from 
the  sun  during  the  greater  portion  of  the  day.  A  rill  of  clear 
water  made  its  way  down  through  the  stones  and  boulders  in 
the  gorge,  and  on  reaching  the  sand  beyond  w^as  at  once  lost. 

Here  they  stayed  for  ten  days,  sometimes  hunting  in  the 
plain,  but  more  often  ascending  the  lower  slopes  of  the  hills  in 
search  of  the  elephants,  which  were  the  main  objects  of  the 
expedition.  Several  times  they  came  upon  their  traces,  and 
once  saw  a  herd  of  seven  or  eight  animals  high  up  on  the  hill 
side.  These,  however,  took  the  alarm  long  before  they  could 
approach  them,  and  made  off  at  great  speed. 
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"  I  should  have  had  no  idea,"  Arthur  said,  "  that  elephants 
could  have  made  their  way  over  such  steep  and  stony  ground 
as  this.     I  thought  they  were  beasts  that  loved  flat  plains." 

"  The  Indian  elephants  doubtless  prefer  a  flat  country,"  his 
brother  said;  "but  I  fancy  that  is  because  vegetation  is  richer 
and  more  abundant.  But  on  our  expeditions  there  the  tame 
elephants  are  always  able  to  go  wherever  any  other  animal  of 
burden  can  do  so,  and  I  have  heard  these  African  elephants 
are  almost  as  surefooted  as  goats." 

At  the  end  of  a  week  of  ineffectual  trials  the  chief  sent 
some  of  the  men  on  foot  am.ong  the  hills.  They  were  to 
separate  so  as  to  search  a  larger  extent  of  ground,  and 
were  to  bring  news  as  soon  as  they  found  recent  spoor  of 
elephants.  Two  days  later  one  of  them  returned,  saying 
that  he  had  not  only  seen  spoor,  but  had  caught  sight  of  four 
elephants  feeding  on  the  lower  hills  some  fifteen  miles  away. 
The  party  at  once  mounted.  The  natives  filled  their  water 
skins ;  one  of  the  baggage  animals  was  laden  with  a  supply  of 
food ;  two  men  led  the  way  with  torches,  and  before  morning 
they  had  gained  a  spot  not  far  from  the  hill  where  the  elephants 
had  been  observed.  The  man  had  told  them  that  the  herd 
consisted  of  one  remarkably  large  tusker  and  three  females. 

At  daylight  they  divided  into  two  parties :  one  consisted  of 
Captain  Mercer  and  Arthur,  with  the  chief  and  two  of  his 
tribesmen,  and  the  second  of  the  other  two  officers,  three 
mounted  men,  and  four  foot  men.  The  latter  party  was  to 
make  a  wide  detour^  and  come  down  upon  the  elephants  from 
above  ;  while  Captain  Mercer's  band  were,  after  giving  them 
three  hours  to  reach  their  position,  to  advance  from  below 
The  elephants,  when  seen,  had  been  feeding  in  a  slight 
depression  on  the  face  of  the  hill,  and  would,  unless  they  had 
moved  during  the  night,  be  therefore  unable  to  see  the  party 
trying  to  get  above  them.  At  the  appointed  time  Captain 
Mercer  and  those  with  him  mounted;  he  and  Arthur  had 
both  double-barrelled  rifles  carrying  heavy  conical  balls.  The 
natives  had  no  fire-arms. 

Captain   Mercer  learned  that  it  was  but  seldom  that  they 
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ventured  to  attack  elephants.  When  they  did  so  it  was  in 
large  numbers.  They  first  separated  one  animal  from  the 
herd,  and  then  surrounding  it  on  all  sides,  rained  missiles 
upon  it,  while  the  bravest  men  crept  up  behind  with  their 
sharp  swords,  and  cut  at  the  sinews  of  the  animal's  hind  legs. 
If  they  were  successful  in  this  attempt  the  elephant  was  power- 
less, and  speedily  fell  a  victim  to  its  foes ;  but  often,  before 
this  was  effected,  it  had  seized  and  trampled  to  death  many  of 
its  opponents,  and  frequently  broke  through  them  and  made 
its  escape  altogether.  The  chief  had  been  closely  questioned 
by  their  interpreter  as  to  the  probability  of  the  herd  making 
up  or  down  the  mountain.  His  opinion  was  that  at  first  they 
would  certainly  move  upwards,  but  that  upon  receiving  the  fire 
of  those  stationed  there  they  would  probably  return,  or  move 
to  the  right  or  left  along  the  hill  side. 

The  choice  of  stations  had  been  settled  by  the  toss  of  a 
coin;  Captain  Mercer  had  lost,  and  he  and  Arthur  both 
lamented  the  bad  luck  that  had  assigned  to  them  a  post  where 
it  was  probable  they  would  scarcely  get  a  sight  of  the  elephants. 
They  moved  up  as  quietly  as  they  could,  the  horses  picking 
their  way  with  great  sagacity  among  the  blocks  of  stone  that 
thickly  strewed  the  hillside.  After  an  hour's  riding  the  chief, 
who  was  a  little  ahead,  held  up  his  hand  and  checked  his 
horse.  When  the  others  came  up  beside  him  they  saw,  some 
half  a  mile  ahead  of  them,  the  four  elephants  browsing  upon  the 
shrubs  that  grew  thickly  in  the  depression. 

"  There  is  no  chance  of  our  getting  near  them  unobserved," 
Captain  Mercer  said ;  "  they  will  soon  hear  us,  and  make  off. 
Our  only  chance  is  their  coming  back  when  the  others  fire." 

They  had  indeed  gone  but  a  few  yards  farther  when  they 
observed  a  movement  among  the  elephants.  They  ceased 
feeding,  threw  up  their  trunks,  and  turned  towards  them,  with 
their  great  ears  standing  out  stiffly ;  half  a  minute  later  they 
proceeded  up  the  valley  at  a  rapid  pace. 

"It  was  worth  coming  a  long  way  to  see  that,  Arthur," 
Captain   Mercer  said,  as  they  set  their  horses  into  a  gallop. 

It  was  indeed  a  fine  sight  to  see  the  animals  change  in  a 
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moment  from  an  attitude  of  careless  security  to  that  of  surprise 
and  alarm.  They  soon  lost  sight  of  the  herd,  but  continued  to 
follow  at  a  rapid  pace,  till  they  heard  half  a  mile  away  a  sudden 
discharge  of  firearms. 

"They  have  got  them!"  Captain  Mercer  said,  checking  his 
horse,  in  a  tone  of  disappointment.  "  Our  only  hope  was  that 
the  elephants  would  make  them  out  before  they  reached  them 
and  turn  again.  It  is  of  no  use  hurrying  now,  and  the  heat  is 
enough  to  bake  one."  They  proceeded  at  a  slow  pace  for  two 
or  three  minutes,  when  Captain  Mercer  exclaimed,  "By 
Jove !  here  they  are  again,"  and  the  big  elephant  and  two 
females  were  seen  coming  down  the  hill  at  a  rapid  pace. 
They  were  but  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away,  and  evidently  caught 
sight  of  the  party  at  the  same  moment  they  were  themselves 
seen.  The  tusker  gave  a  shrill  cry  of  anger,  and  then,  without 
hesitation,  turned,  and  led  the  way  up  the  side  of  the  depression. 

"  Now  it  is  only  a  question  of  riding ! "  Captain  Mercer 
exclaimed,  and  the  party  also  dashed  up  the  slope,  and  were 
in  a  couple  of  minutes  on  the  bare  side  of  the  hills  in  full 
sight  of  the  elephants. 

Although  these  did  not  look  as  if  they  were  travelling  fast, 
they  got  over  the  ground  at  a  speed  that  taxed  that  of  the 
ponies  to  the  utmost.  Gradually,  however,  the  latter  crept  up 
until  but  a  hundred  yards  away. 

"  You  won't  be  able  to  dismount  to  fire,  Arthur,"  his  brother 
said.  "When  the  time  comes,  remember,  it  is  no  use  firing 
at  the  centre  of  the  forehead,  which  is  a  sure  kill  with  the 
Indian  elephant ;  the  best  mark  is  the  eye.  But  there  is  no 
chance  of  our  getting  that  shot,  so  fire  both  barrels  as  you 
come  up  to  him  just  behind  the  shoulders.  I  will  do  the 
same  on  the  other  side,  and  if  that  does  not  bring  him  down 
we  must  ride  for  it ;  but  he  is  not  likely  to  be  able  to  travel 
far  if  our  balls  are  well  aimed." 

They  kept  on  until  within  fifty  yards  of  the  elephant. 
The  two  females  were  ahead,  the  tusker  a  few  yards  behind 
them,  and  Arthur  and  his  brother  were  about  to  separate,  so 
as  to  come  up  one  on  each  side  of  him,  when,  with  a  scream 
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of  fury,  the  big  elephant  turned  and  charged  them.  Their 
horses  wheeled  round  with  a  suddenness  that  nearly  unseated 
Arthur,  and  then  went  off  at  the  top  of  their  speed  down  hill. 

It  was  a  frightful  ride.  Arthur  expected  every  moment  that 
his  horse  would  turn  a  somersault  over  the  rough  stones,  and 
said  to  himself  that  the  fall  would  kill  him  to  a  certainty,  even 
if  the  elephant  did  not. 

'  Give  him  his  head,  Arthur  !  Don't  try  to  guide  him  ;  let 
him  pick  his  own  way  !  "  Captain  Mercer  shouted. 

Once  or  twice  Arthur  glanced  round ;  the  great  beast  was 
maintaining  his  distance,  his  trunk  erect  and  his  ears  flying  out, 
occasionally  emitting  a  shrill  scream  of  anger.  He  was  con- 
scious that  the  chief  was  shouting  orders  to  his  followers,  and 
all  three  had  their  swords  drawn,  though  such  weapons  seemed 
useless  against  their  powerful  foe.  Presently  they  scattered, 
and  Arthur  and  his  brother  were  alone,  riding  in  front  of 
the  elephant,  which  was  now  distinctly  gaining  upon  them. 
Presently  he  heard  a  yell,  and  looking  round  saw  the  three 
Gallas  dashing  down  upon  the  rear  of  the  elephant.  Each  as 
he  came  up  to  it  delivered  a  slashing  cut  at  its  hind  legs,  and 
then  swerved  off.  The  elephant,  with  a  roar  of  rage  and  pain, 
turned  at  right  angles  and  started  in  pursuit  of  them. 

"  Now  is  our  time,  Arthur  !  "  Captain  Mercer  exclaimed  as  he 
turned  his  horse  ;  "  those  brave  fellows  have  saved  us.  Now 
fire  steadily  when  you  get  near  him."  Keeping  below  the 
elephant,  they  galloped  on  till  they  were  abreast  of  him,  his 
pace  being  perceptibly  slower  than  it  had  been  before  the 
Gallas  attacked  him. 

"Now,  Arthur,  both  together,  and  both  barrels,"  Captain 
Mercer  said,  "  and  then  prepare  to  turn  and  bolt  again ;  he  will 
be  after  us  if  we  do  not  bring  him  down." 

The  four  barrels  cracked  in  quick  succession  ;  the  elephant 
stumbled  suddenly  in  its  stride,  and  then  turned  upon  them 
and  pursued  almc-st  as  rapidly  as  at  first.  His  speed,  however, 
soon  decreased,  and  the  Gallas  again  attacking  him  behind, 
brought  him  to  a  standstill.  The  horses  were  at  once  turned, 
fresh  cartridge  shoved  into  the  breeches,  and  they  again  rode 
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up.  Arthur  aimed  as  before ;  Captain  Mercer  advanced  closer, 
and  fired  both  barrels  at  the  elephant's  eye.  The  huge  beast 
lurched  backwards  and  forwards  once  or  twice,  and  then  fell 
prostrate,  while  a  yell  of  triumph  broke  from  the  Gallas. 

"  That  was  a  great  deal  too  close  to  be  pleasant,  Arthur," 
Captain  Mercer  said,  as  he  dismounted  and  wiped  the  per- 
spiration from  his  face.  Arthur  could  only  nod  as  he  got  off 
his  horse ;  he  felt  so  weakened  by  the  excitement  he  had 
passed  through  that  his  legs  trembled  with  his  weight,  and  he 
was  obliged  to  seat  himself  abruptly  on  a  stone. 

Five  minutes  later  they  were  joined  by  the  other  party. 
These  told  them  that  on  reaching  their  station  high  up  on  the 
hill,  they  had  hidden  themselves  among  the  rocks.  The 
female  elephant,  which  was  first,  had  caught  sight  of  them, 
and  at  her  cry  of  alarm  the  others  had  stopped.  They  had 
fired  at  her  and  brought  her  down,  much  vexed  that  the  great 
tusker  had  escaped  them. 

One  of  the  Gallas  rode  off  to  bring  up  the  rest  of  the  tribes- 
men, while  the  others  cut  out  the  tusks  from  the  great  elephant. 
The  chief  then  despatched  two  or  three  of  his  men,  to  spread 
the  welcome  news  among  the  tribes  of  the  neighbourhood,  that 
there  was  an  ample  supply  of  meat  in  which  they  could  share^ 
and  the  next  day  over  a  hundred  tribesmen  arrived,  and  each 
carried  away  as  much  meat  as  he  or  his  horse  could  take. 

The  white  party  returned  to  the  seashore,  well  satisfied  with 
this  successful  termination  to  their  expedition.  Arthur's  opinion 
of  the  business  was,  however,  summed  up  in  his  remark  to  his 
brother  an  hour  after  the  great  elephant  had  fallen. 

''Well,  Tom,  I  have  had  enough  of  elephant  hunting  to  last  me 
for  my  life.  The  hunting  was  all  the  wrong  side,  and  as  long  as  I 
live  I  shall  never  forget  the  horrible  funk  I  was  in  as  we  galloped 
over  those  stones,  with  that  tremendous  beast  coming  charging 
along  like  an  avenging  spirit  behind  us.  I  shall  dream  of  it  for 
months  to  come." 

A  fortnight  after  his  return  to  Aden  Arthur  Mercer  sailed 
for  England  in  a  P.  &  O.  steamer,  and  six  months  later  passed 
his  examination  triumphantly,  and  obtained  his  commission. 


MY  ADVENTURE  AT   THE   "  COCHON  D'OR." 

BY    A.    EUBULE-EVANS. 

I  WAS  not  much  more  than  a  boy  when  it  happened,  but 
I  considered  myself  a  man,  and,  in  fact,  had  some  claim 
to  the  title,  inasmuch  as  I  had  already  left  school,  and 
had  kept  more  than  one  term  at  Oxford.  This  fact,  and  the 
possession  of  a  moustache,  distinctly  visible  in  a  very  bright 
light,  gave  me  no  small  idea  of  my  own  importance.  Then  I 
really  was  a  very  strong  and  well-grown  fellow  for  my  age,  and 
had  distinguished  myself  as  an  athlete  at  the  University  sports; 
so  altogether  I  was  disposed  to  think  that  I  was  a  match  for 
the  world  in  every  way.  It  was  the  recklessness  begotten  of 
this  state  of  mind  that  led  me  into  the  adventure  I  am  about 
to  relate. 

I  had  persuaded  my  uncle  (who  was  also  my  guardian,  for 
I  was  an  orphan)  to  allow  me  to  go  abroad  during  the  Long 
Vacation.  The  good  old  man  had  hesitated  a  little  at  first. 
'*  I  was  very  young,"  he  said — this  I  could  not  allow,  as  I  was 
past  seventeen.  "  I  had  had  no  experience  of  the  world  " — 
this  was  palpably  absurd,  seeing  that  I  was  an  Oxford  man. 
My  logic  prevailed,  and  he  suffered  me  to  start  on  my  adven- 
tures, though  not  without  many  words  of  well-meant  warning 
and  counsel  which  seemed  to  me  superfluous.  Not  so, 
however,  the  well-filled  purse  which  he  pressed  into  my  hand 
at  parting. 

I  pass  over  everything  that  happened  in  the  early  part 
of  my  journey,  in  order  to  describe  at  once  the  singular 
adventure  that  happened  to  me  in  Paris,  merely  premising  that 
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on  the  way  thither  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  young  man, 
apparently  an  EngHshman,  some  six  or  seven  years  older  than 
myself,  whose  familiarity  with  the  French  language  and  Con- 
tinental ways  generally  made  a  great  impression  on  me.  He 
was  short  and  dark,  with  a  keen,  restless  eye  and  aquiline  nose, 
and  the  expression  of  his  features  when  in  repose  was  not  very 
amiable  ;  but  when  he  was  talking  he  could  smile  pleasantly 
enough.  He  was  dressed  like  a  gentleman,  and,  on  the  whole, 
talked  like  one,  though  I  cannot  say  that  he  was  always 
very  choice  in  his  expressions.  His  name,  he  told  me,  was 
Maliphant,  and  I,  in  return  for  this  confidence,  told  him  that 
mine  was  Goodenough. 

We  had  a  good  deal  of  conversation  efi  route,  and  by  the 
time  we  were  nearing  Paris  he  had  managed  to  establish  a 
kind  of  confidential  relation  between  us. 

*'  Where  are  you  going  to  put  up  in  Paris  ?  "  he  asked  me 
all  of  a  sudden. 

I  had  hardly  considered  the  matter  at  all.  Foreign  hotels 
were  all  alike  to  me.  At  Boulogne  I  had  suffered  myself  to 
be  led  captive  by  the  loudest  of  the  hotel  touts,  and  had  been 
carried  away  to  very  comfortable,  if  rather  expensive  quarters. 
I  laughingly  told  my  new  friend  that  I  proposed  to  do  or  suffer 
the  same  in  Paris. 

"  But  here  there  are  so  many  that  they  will  really  tear  you 
in  pieces,"  he  said ;  "  and  you  will  be  conveyed  in  detachments 
to  half  a  dozen  different  hotels." 

"  That  would  never  do.  I  fancy  I  have  heard  that  Meurice's 
is  a  good  hotel." 

''  No  doubt,  for  great  swells  and  heavy  respectabilities.  Of 
course  we'll  go  there  ii  you  like." 

It  seemed  to  me  quite  natural  that  he  should  slip  in  the 
"we,"  and  I  was  pleased  to  hear  it.  I  felt  that  I  should  be 
glad  of  his  companionship  and  guidance  in  Paris. 

"  You  know  Paris,"  I  said,  "  and  I  don't.  What  hotel  do 
you  recommend  ?  " 

He  seemed  to  reflect  for  a  moment,  and  then  answered, — 

"  Some  years  ago  I  stayed  for  a  night  or  two  at  a  very 
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quaint  little  inn  here— thoroughly  French,  you  know.  It 
mayn't  be  quite  the  same  now ;  it  may  have  changed  hands ; 
but  if  you  want  to  see  real  French  life,  we  might  try  it." 

"  Certainly,"  I  said  ;  "  I  hke  the  idea  very  much." 

\Vhen  we  reached  Paris,  which  was  very  soon  after  this,  it 
was  raining  heavily.  The  drive  to  our  hotel  was  a  long  one, 
and  led  us  for  the  most  part  through  a  region  of  narrow 
streets,  which  were  but  dimly  lighted.  In  one  of  the  narrowest 
and  dimmest  of  these  stood  our  hotel — the  "  Cochon  d'Or." 

I  did  not  like  the  appearance  of  the  place  at  all.  It  was 
small  and  mean-looking,  and  gave  the  impression  that  it  might 
be  very  dirty  inside.  However,  we  had  come  to  see  real 
French  life,  and  we  were  prepared  to  rough  it,  so  we  deter- 
mined to  stay  there. 

As  we  drove  up  there  came  out  into  the  street  to  welcome 
us  a  short,  thickset  man,  in  dirty  shirt-sleeves,  and  wearing  a 
blue  baize  apron.  His  square  solid  head  sat  almost  on  his 
shoulders,  so  little  neck  had  he.  Over  this  head  the  close- 
cropped  hair  stuck  out  in  bristles.  His  cheeks  were  shaved 
up  to  the  eyes,  but  the  shaving  had  taken  place  several  days 
before,  and  there  was  now  a  stubbly  growth  ail  over  them. 
The  eyes  were  small,  and  had  a  furtive  expression;  the  brows 
were  bushy  and  lowering ;  a  heavy  moustache  half-concealed 
a  huge,  shapeless  mouth ;  the  lower  jaw  was  square  and 
massive ;  the  shoulders  were  broad ;  the  arms  unnaturally 
long ;  the  grimy  hands  hairy  and  muscular.  Altogether,  I 
thought  I  had  never  seen  a  man  whose  general  appearance 
was  less  attractive. 

His  manners  were  obsequious.  He  bowed  very  low  as  he 
approached  us,  and  begged  that  we  would  do  him  the  honour 
of  entering. 

Maliphant  glanced  at  me. 

"  I  suppose  it's  too  late  to  draw  back  now,"  he  said,  getting 
out  of  the  voiture  as  he  spoke,  "  but  I  own  I  don't  much 
hke  the  look  of  the  place.  It  has  altered  a  good  deal  since 
I  saw  it  last." 

I  should  certainly  have  preferred  to  turn  back,  but  I  did 
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not  like  to  appear  vacillating  in  the  eyes  of  my  new  friend ; 
so,  as  he  was  already  advancing  towards  the  door,  I  followed 
him  without  making  any  remark. 

Inside  we  encountered  Madame ,  a  tall,  bony  woman 

of  rapacious  appearance,  who  tried  to  smile  a  welcome,  but 
not  very  successfully.  The  smile  gave  the  impression  of 
being  several  sizes  too  small  for  her  face ;  but  her  words, 
though  uttered  in  a  voice  which  could  not  help  being  harsh, 
were,  in  themselves,  gracious  enough. 

Yes,  she  had  two  beautiful  chambers  quite  ready  for  the 
Messieurs.  And  what  would  the  Messieurs  be  pleased  to  take 
for  supper  ?  (It  was  now  eleven  o'clock.)  We  had  only  to  say 
what  we  would  command,  and  it  should  be  prepared  at  once. 

In  due  course  we  had  supper,  and  when  it  was  over  we 
were  conducted  upstairs  by  Madame.  We  then  found  that 
the  house  was  built  round  a  small  open  court,  and  that  our 
rooms  opened  on  to  a  w^ooden  gallery,  that  ran  round  it. 
They  were  not  close  together,  but  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
court — one  at  the  back,  and  one  at  the  front.  Both  were 
small,  but  the  one  at  the  back  was  not  quite  so  small  as 
the  other,  and  this  one  the  landlady  said  was  for  me;  and,  as 
Maliphant  absolutely  refused  to  have  it,  I  took  possession  of  it. 
"Though  why  I  should  have  the  best,  I  can't  imagine,"  I  said. 
"According  to  the  good  old  rule,  se mores priores,  you  ought  to 
have  it." 

"  I  don't  know  that  it  is  the  best,"  answered  Maliphant, 
"  but  it's  the  largest,  and  I  suspect  that  our  hostess  goes  by 
size,  and  fits  the  rooms  to  the  guests  in  that  way.  You  are 
taller  than  I  am,  you  know." 

I  supposed  this  to  be  the  explanation,  and  said  no  more. 
Then  Madame,  setting  down  the  candlestick,  wished  me  "  bon 
soir,"  and  took  herself  off  with  a  parting  smile  of  the  same 
stinted  character  as  before. 

When  left  alone  I  took  a  leisurely  survey  of  my  apartment. 
It  looked  very  uninviting.  It  was  low  and  badly  built,  and 
its  only  window  looked  out  towards  the  gallery,  so  that,  even 
in  the  day-time,  it  could  not  be  very  light.     Now,  at  night. 
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illuminated  only  by  the  one  miserable  candle,  it  looked  the 
picture  of  gloominess.  At  one  end  was  the  bed,  projecting  into 
the  middle  of  the  room ;  the  draperies  were,  to  say  the  least, 
very  dingy.  By  the  bedside  was  a  little  table,  on  which  was 
a  decanter  full  of  water,  and  there  were  a  couple  of  chairs  and 
a  chest  of  drawers.  Opposite  the  bed,  at  the  other  end  of  the 
room,  was  a  large  iron  stove.  It  rose  about  two  feet  and  a 
half  from  the  floor,  and  had  a  flat  square  top,  the  flue  passing 
into  the  wall  at  right  angles  to  the  store. 

I  should  mention  that  my  first  care  had  been  to  examine 
the  door.  I  was  pleased  to  find  that  it  was  provided  with  a 
lock,  and  that  the  key  was  in  it.  Of  course  I  locked  it,  and 
felt  much  safer  when  I  had  done  so.  I  then  examined  the 
window,  which  was  without  a  blind,  and  was  securely  fastened  on 
the  inside.  This  too  inspired  confidence.  Altogether,  though 
I  disliked  the  appearance  of  our  host  and  hostess,  I  saw 
nothing  to  cause  any  anxiety.  All  I  feared  was,  that  I  should 
find  the  bed  very  uncomfortable.  However,  I  was  tired  and 
sleepy,  so  I  undressed  and  jumped  into  bed.  The  sheets  were 
rough  and  coarse,  and,  what  was  much  worse,  they  were  very 
damp.  Now,.  I  had  been  brought  up  with  a  horror  of  damp 
sheets,  and  I  at  once  made  up  my  mind  to  get  out  of  bed  again 
at  any  sacrifice  of  comfort.  I  did  so,  and  resumed  my  clothes. 
This  done,  I  extemporised  a  sort  of  couch  by  placing  a  chair 
sideways  against  the  side  of  the  bed,  and  leaning  myself  back 
against  the  bed-post,  with  a  pillow  behind  me,  and  my  feet 
resting  on  another  chair  in  front  of  me.  In  this  position  I 
think  I  should  have  fallen  fast  asleep — so  drowsy  was  I — but 
for  the  feet  that  the  bedstead  proved  to  be  inhabited  by  a 
small  but  highly  carnivorous  order  of  creatures,  who  were  not 
long  in  discovering  that  there  was  a  sudden  supply  of  fresh 
meat  in  their  larder.  Their  appetites  were  so  insatiable  that 
they  tormented  me  almost  beyond  endurance,  and  rendered 
sleep  impossible.  After  about  an  hour  spent  in  this  way,  the 
rain  ceased,  the  clouds  cleared  away,  and  the  moon,  rising 
above  the  opposite  roof,  suddenly  shone  into  the  room.  Its 
position  in  the  sky  was  such  that  it  did  not  shine  upon  me,  but 
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it  illuminated  the  other  end  of  the  room  where  the  stove  was 
situated.  The  light  cheered  me  somewhat  in  my  wearisome 
vigil,  and  seemed  to  promise  fine  weather  for  the  morrow. 
How  I  longed  for  the  morrow  to  come,  and  how  earnestly  I 
resolved  to  be  a  little  more  particular  in  the  selection  of  my 
next  hotel ! 

Another  hour,  I  should  think,  had  passed  aw^ay,  and,  in  spite 
of  my  tormentor?,  I  was  just  beginning  to  fall  into  a  doze,  when 
I  was  startled  by  a  slight  noise,  apparently  either  in  the  room 
or  just  outside  it.  I  could  not  at  all  make  out  what  it  could 
be.  I  remained  quite  silent,  but  I  opened  my  eyes,  and, 
pricking  up  my  ears,  listened  as  intently  as  possible.  At  first 
I  had  fancied  that  the  noise  might  proceed  from  the  region 
of  the  door ;  but  no.  Neither  did  it  come  from  the  window. 
All  at  once  I  knew  whence  it  came — it  came  from  the  stove. 
But  what  could  possibly  occasion  it?  It  was  a  very  slight, 
muffled  noise,  unlike  anything  I  had  ever  heard  before.  Had 
I  been  asleep  it  certainly  would  not  have  sufficed  to  wake  me ; 
but  being  awake,  and  w^th  every  sense  now  strained  in  expec- 
tation, I  heard  it,  and  there  was  a  mystery  about  the  sound 
which  affected  me  very  uncomfortably.  I  kept  my  eyes  fixed 
upon  the  stove,  which  stood  out  square  and  black  in  the  clear 
moonlight.  Then  all  at  once,  to  my  horror,  I  saw,  or  fancied 
I  saw,  the  stove  itself  move.  Surely,  I  said  to  myself,  it  must 
be  imagination — a  dream — a  nightmare.  No  !  I  was  certainly 
awake,  and  as  certainly  the  top  or  lid  of  the  stove  was  in 
motion.  I  held  my  breath  in  a  horrible  suspense.  All  the 
suspicions  I  had  harboured  with  respect  to  the  hotel  crowded 
in  upon  my  mind.  I  felt  instinctively  that  something  terrible 
was  impending. 

All  this  passed  through  my  mind  in  a  second.  The  next 
the  top  of  the  stove  was  cautiously  lifted  higher  and  higher — 
I  gazing  all  the  while  with  fascinated,  spellbound  eyes — and 
a  hideous  face  appeared  above  the  opening.  It  was  the  face 
of  the  landlord. 

I  cannot  describe  my  horror.  To  see  such  a  face  at  such 
an  hour  appearing  in  such  a  way  would,  I  am  sure,  have  tried 
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the  nerve  of  the  bravest  of  men.  For  a  moment,  I  frankly  own, 
I  was  paralysed  by  terror.  The  next  moment,  however,  the 
instinct  of  self-preservation  came  to  my  aid ;  I  recovered  my 
presence  of  mind,  and,  seizing  the  decanter  that  stood  on  the 
table  ajt  my  right  hand,  I  hurled  it  with  all  my  force  at  the 
hideous  head  above  the  stove.  There  was  the  sound  of  a 
crash,  and  of  the  spattering  of  water,  in  the  midst  of  which  the 
head  disappeared  with  a  horrible  noise  between  a  groan  and 
a  curse.  Then  the  top  of  the  stove  fell  back  into  its  place 
with  a  clanking  sound,  and  in  the  moonlight  everything  looked 
as  it  had  looked  before  the  head  had  shown  itself. 

I  had  already  started  to  my  feet  to  hurl  the  decanter.  I 
now  rushed  forward  to  the  stove.  I  did  not  attempt  to  open 
it ;  I  did  not  wish  to  give  the  visitor  a  chance  of  re-appearing. 
On  the  contrary,  I  placed  myself  upon  it  in  a  sitting  posture, 
and  considered  what  I  should  do  next.  I  looked  at  my  watch, 
and  judged  from  the  time  that  the  day  would  break  in  about 
an  hour.  But  even  then  I  could  not  be  sure  that  I  should  be 
able  to  get  out  of  the  house.  Then  I  thought  of  Maliphant. 
How  was  he  getting  on  ?  Had  he  also  been  visited,  and  been 
perhaps  caught  unawares  in  his  sleep?  I  shuddered  at  the 
thought ;  but  it  helped  me  to  a  decision  at  once.  I  was  bound 
to  go  to  him  at  any  risk ;  it  would  be  cowardly  to  leave  him  to 
his  fate.  I  knew  his  room,  and  could  easily  find  it  in  the 
moonlight,  if  I  were  not  attacked  by  the  way.  I  was  already 
dressed,  so  I  had  only  just  to  unlock  the  door  as  gently  as 
possible  and  to  slip  out.  Before  I  did  so  I  glanced  round 
the  room  in  search  of  some  weapon.  Alas  !  there  was  none — 
absolutely  none.     I  had  broken  the  only  one — the  decanter. 

I  got  up  from  the  stove,  and  stole  on  tip-toe  to  the  door, 
which  I  succeeded  in  unlocking  noiselessly.  Then  I  ran — 
I  am  not  ashamed  to  say  so — round  the  corridor  to  the  door 
of  Maliphant's  room.  Wishing  to  make  as  little  noise  as 
possible,  I  did  not  knock,  but  first  turned  the  handle,  in  case 
the  door  should  be  unlocked.  To  my  great  surprise  and  joy 
it  was.  I  entered  the  room,  and,  turning  round  immediately, 
closed  the  door  behind  me.    Then  I  said,  in  a  muffled  voice,— 
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"  Maliphant !  I  say,  Maliphant !  " 

I  had  spoken  almost  before  I  had  glanced  towards  the  bed, 
which  stood  in  a  dark  corner.  In  fact,  as  the  moon  did  not 
shine  directly  into  this  room,  the  whole  of  it  was  but  dimly 
lighted.  Now,  as  I  gazed  more  intently,  I  failed  to  detect  any 
figure  in  Maliphant's  bed,  nor  did  any  answer  come  to  my 
appeal.  Much  surprised,  I  went  up  to  the  bed,,  only  to  find 
it  empty. 

This  was  a  great  disappointment  to  me,  nor  could  I  account 
for  it  in  the  least,  as  I  was  certain  I  had  not  mistaken  the 
room.  However,  there  was  nothing  to  be  done  ;  I  had  to  bear 
the  disappointment  as  best  I  might.  I  only  hoped  that  no 
evil  had  happened  to  him,  and  I  was  glad  to  see  that  there 
were  no  signs  of  a  struggle.  In  fact,  it  appeared  as  if  he  had 
not  been  in  bed  at  all. 

Then  I  thought  again  of  myself  and  of  my  own  danger.  I 
could  hardly  expect  to  be  left  unmolested  for  the  rest  of  the 
night.  I  went  to  the  window ;  as  I  thought,  it  looked  out  upon 
the  street.  This  was  a  distinct  gain.  In  another  moment  I 
had  made  up  my  mind  what  to  do.  I  would  make  my  escape 
from  this  den  of  thieves  in  the  way  of  which  I  had  so  often 
read  in  books  of  adventure,  viz.,  by  tying  the  bed-clothes 
together  as  a  kind  of  rope  to  descend  by.  No  sooner  did  the 
idea  strike  me  than  I  began  to  carry  it  out.  In  a  few  minutes 
I  had  knotted  the  sheets  and  blankets  into  quite  a  respectable 
length  of  rope,  and  I  had  just  secured  one  end  to  the  cross- 
bar of  the  window,  which  I  had  already  opened,  when  I  heard 
footsteps  approaching  the  door,  and  an  ominous  whispering 
outside.  I  lost  no  time  in  swinging  myself  through  the 
window ;  nor  was  I  a  moment  too  soon,  for  my  head  was  still 
on  a  level  with  the  cross-bar  when  the  door  was  suddenly 
thrown  open,  and  two  figures  rushed  into  the  room.  One  was 
Madame ;  the  other  was  a  hideous-looking  object,  with  a 
disfigured  face,  now  bandaged  across  one  eye  with  a  red 
handkerchief.  You  may  be  sure  that  I  lost  not  a  second  in 
swarming  down  the  rope  I  had  extemporised.  It  was  not 
long   enough   to   reach    the    pavement,   but   I   dropped    the 
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remaining  distance  just  as  my  enemies  overhead  had  suc- 
ceeded in  cutting  through  the  topmost  sheet.  The  instant 
I  touched  the  ground  I  ran  for  my  Hfe,  their  execrations 
ringing  in  my  ears  the  while. 

I  had  not  gone  far  before  I  met  a  sergent-de-vilky  to  whom  I 
told  my  adventure.  He  listened  with  much  politeness  but 
more  incredulity,  until  I  mentioned  the  name  of  the  inn.  Then 
his  manner  changed,  and  he  became  really  interested.  It  had 
had  a  bad  reputation  for  years,  so  he  said,  and  he  was 
evidently  ready  to  believe  anything  evil  concerning  it.  Then 
he  met  another  sergent-de-ville,  and  the  two  took  counsel 
together.  When  two  more  had  been  added  to  the  number, 
it  was  decided  that  we  five  might  venture  into  the  jaws  of  the 
"  Cochon  d'Or." 

We  went  thither.  The  house  looked  harmless  enough.  My 
rope  of  sheets  had  been  removed ;  the  windows  were  closed  ; 
the  lights  extinguished.  All  was  quiet  as  the  grave.  When 
we  knocked,  there  was  a  somewhat  long  delay,  but  at  last 
Madame  presented  herself,  the  picture  of  injured  innocence, 
and  asked  what  we  could  possibly  want  at  such  an  hour  ? 
Where  was  her  husband?  Oh,  he  had  gone  off  to  see  a 
friend  the  night  before  after  closing  the  house,  and  had  not 
yet  returned.  The  officers  insisted  on  searching  the  house, 
but  the  landlord  was  nowhere  to  be  found.  No  doubt  he 
had  sought  safety  in  flight.  Then  they  inspected  my  bed- 
room. The  broken  glass  had  been  swept  up  and  taken  away, 
and  the  spilt  water  was  already  dry  ;  there  was  absolutely  no 
sign  that  anything  out  of  the  way  had  occurred. 

"  Do  you  ever  have  the  nightmare  ? "  asked  one  of  the 
officers  of  me. 

For  the  moment  I  felt  confused.  Then  a  happy  thought 
struck  me,  and  I  opened  the  side-grating  of  the  stove  and 
looked  in. 

"Will  you  ask  Madame,"  I  said,  "to  explain  how  it  is  that 
there  are  these  pieces  of  broken  glass  and  drops  of  blood 
inside  the  stove?" 

Madame  was  taken  by  surprise,  and  hesitated.     This  proved 
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to  be  the  turning-point.  A  closer  examination  was  made,  and 
it  revealed  the  fact  that  the  top  of  the  stove  was  movable,  and 
that  the  stove  itself  communicated  by  a  trap-door  with  the 
room  below.  Madame  was  not  arrested  at  the  moment,  but 
three  of  the  officers  decided  to  remain  at  the  house,  whilst  the 
fourth  went  off  to  seek  instructions  from  his  superiors. 

About  seven  o'clock,  as  I  was  sitting  in  the  salle-a-manger^ 
Maliphant  entered  the  room  from  the  street.  He  started  with 
obvious  surprise  as  he  caught  sight  of  me.  I,  for  my  part, 
sprang  up  to  welcome  him,  to  tell  him  of  my  adventure,  and  to 
ask  him  where  he  had  been.  As  I  did  so  I  saw  that  he 
looked  over  my  shoulder  and  turned  deadly  pale.  The  next 
instant  he  was  in  the  hands  of  the  sergents-de-ville. 

"  Everything  explains  itself  now,"  said  one  of  them,  with 
a  smile  of  satisfaction.  "  Ce  petit  monsieur  is  well  known  to 
us.  He  travels  a  good  deal  on  the  railways,  and  often  acts 
r.s  a  decoy  to  entrap  inexperienced  travellers.  It  does  not  do 
to  be  intimate  with  every  one  one  meets  en  voyage^  ??ionsieur" 

I  could  not  help  feeling  rather  foolish.  Perhaps  my  uncle 
had  been  right,  after  all,  in  thinking  that  my  knowledge  of  the 
world  and  its  ways  was  still  a  little  defective.  At  any  rate, 
ever  since  that  night  I  have  been  a  good  deal  more  careful  in 
choosing  my  acquaintances. 


A   BELOOCHI    WARRIOR'S   LAST    BLOW. 

A  STORY  OF  THE  FIRST  AFGHAN  WAR. 
BY    DAVID    KER. 

THE  mountains  of  northern  Afghanistan  are  a  cold  and 
dismal  region  in  winter  at  the  best  of  times  ;  but  never 
had  they  looked  colder,  bleaker,  and  more  dismal 
altogether  than  just  about  daybreak  on  a  chill,  dreary  morning 
in  January  1842.  On  either  side  of  a  deep,  narrow,  gloomy 
gorge  vast  black  precipices  rose  hundreds  of  feet  into  the  air, 
flecked  with  streaks  of  ghostly  white  by  the  snow  that  had 
lodged  in  the  clefts  and  hollows.  Here  and  there  among  the 
rocks  the  skeletons  of  a  few  leafless  trees  looked  gauntly  down 
upon  the  dreary  valley,  which  seemed  as  dark  and  silent  and 
lonely  as  the  mouth  of  a  tomb.  In  the  heart  of  that  savage 
solitude  it  might  well  astonish  any  one  to  hear  several  words  of 
English,  and  those,  too,  spoken  by  the  voice  of  a  young  child. 

Three  figures  had  just  issued  from  a  deep  cavern,  or  rather 
cleft,  in  the  rock,  in  which  they  seemed  to  have  taken  shelter 
for  the  night.  The  foremost— a  tall,  gaunt,  sinewy  Asiatic, 
with  his  shaggy  black  hair  twisted  into  long  curls  after  the 
Beloochi  fashion,  a  heavy  Afghan  jezail  (rifle)  on  his  shoulder, 
and  a  long  dagger  in  his  silken  girdle — looked  just  the  man 
for  such  a  wild  region ;  but  the  slight,  delicate-featured  English 
lady  who  followed  him,  and  the  little  girl  whom  she  led  by  the 
hand,  were  the  very  last  people  that  one  would  have  expected 
to  meet  in  the  depths  of  this  grim  wilderness. 

Both  looked  pale  and  worn,  as  if  such  rough  travelling  were 
far  too  much  for  their  strength  ;  and  a  very  pretty  sight  it  was 
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to  see  how  careful  the  fierce  warrior  was  of  them  both,  helping 
the  mother  whenever  she  stumbled  among  the  sharp  stones, 
and  carrying  the  child  in  his  strong  arms  through  the  great 
snowdrifts  that  had  swept  across  the  narrow  breakneck  path 
every  here  and  there.  But  all  this  while  his  keen  black  eye 
kept  glancing  back  over  his  shoulder,  or  looking  restlessly  from 
side  to  side,  as  if  expecting  every  moment  the  appearance  of 
an  eneniy. 

How  they  had  come  there  is  easily  told.  They  were  the 
wife  and  daughter  of  Colonel  Harcourt,  an  English  officer, 
who,  having  been  detached  to  take  charge  of  a  hill  fort  on  the 
British  line  of  advance  upon  Cabool  (the  Afghan  capital),  had 
left  them  with  the  main  army  as  being  more  likely  to  be  safe 
there.  But  now  the  army  itself,  having  been  driven  out  of 
Cabool  by  the  Afghans,  had  been  attacked  among  the 
mountains  in  its  retreat  toward  the  frontier  of  India,  and 
completely  destroyed.  Amid  the  general  slaughter,  Mrs. 
Harcourt  and  her  little  Minnie  had  been  saved  with  great 
difficulty  by  their  friend  Ismail  Beg — a  brave  Beloochi  chief  in 
the  English  service,  who  was  now  doing  his  best  to  bring  them 
safely  to  the  fort  where  Colonel  Harcourt  was  in  command. 

But  even  Ismail's  strong  nerves  trembled  as  he  suddenly 
saw  far  in  the  distance  a  line  of  dark  figures  coming  on  over 
the  frozen  hillside  swift  and  merciless  as  pursuing  wolves. 
The  Afghans  were  on  their  trail. 

Had  he  been  alone,  the  daring  Beloochi  would  have  feared 
nothing,  for  he  had  faced  worse  odds  before  now,  and  if  he 
had  to  run  for  his  life,  few  men  in  those  mountains  could  have 
overtaken  him.  But  as  he  looked  at  the  tired  woman  and 
helpless  child,  his  heart  sank  within  him.  He  caught  up 
Minnie,  and  strode  onward  through  mud  and  snow,  while  the 
little  girl  nestled  her  golden  head  against  his  shoulder  as  if 
feeling  quite  safe  in  his  hands.  But  there  was  no  one  to  carry 
poor  Mrs.  Harcourt,  whose  delicate  feet  were  already  sorely 
cut  by  the  sharp  stones  ;  and  do  what  they  might,  the  pursuers 
gained  upon  them,  uttering  yells  of  savage  triumph,  which 
made  the  lady  shudder,  and  Ismail  clench  his  teeth  grimly. 
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Just  then  a  sudden  turn  around  a  sharp  corner  showed  them, 
high  on  the  rocky  ridge  beyond,  the  fort  for  which  they  were 
making.  But  between  them  and  it  yawned  a  hideous  chasm 
several  hundred  feet  in  depth,  spanned  by  one  of  those  perilous 
bridges  which  one  sees  also  in  South  America,  consisting 
merely  of  two  ropes,  one  above  another,  the  lower  for  the  feet 
and  the  upper  for  the  hands.  Hanging  above  that  dreadful 
gulf,  the  two  cords  looked  no  bigger  than  spider's  threads ;  but 
this  was  their  only  chance. 

Snatching  off  his  scarf,  Ismail  blindfolded  Mrs.  Harcourt 
with  it,  and  bidding  Minnie  shut  her  eyes  and  cling  tightly  to 
his  neck,  he  led  the  mother  forward  to  the  ropes,  placed  her 
hand  on  the  upper  one  and  her  foot  on  the  lower,  and  told 
her  to  go  forward  and  fear  nothing  until  she  felt  herself  on  firm 
ground.  Then  he  stepped  in  front  of  her,  and  holding  the 
child  in  one  arm  went  fearlessly  along  the  terrible  passage. 

At  that  moment  the  Afghans  came  over  the  brow  of  the  hill 
behind,  and  raised  a  howl  of  fury  as  they  saw  their  prey  about 
to  escape.  One  man  levelled  his  rifle  at  the  fugitives,  but 
instantly  lowered  it  again,  for  they  could  not  fire  at  Ismail 
without  the  risk  of  hitting  Mrs.  Harcourt  or  Minnie,  whose 
ransom  would  make  them  rich  for  life.  If  it  were  possible  to 
take  the  pair  alive,  the  Afghans  were  determined  to  do  it. 

And  now  the  excitement  of  this  race  for  life  and  death  rose 
to  a  height.  Down  came  the  pursuers  with  frightful  yells, 
plunging  headlong  through  the  snow,  while  the  fugitives 
crawled  foot  by  foot  along  the  perilous  bridge.  Now  they 
were  half  way  across,  now  three-quarters,  and  now,  with  a  long, 
deep  breath  of  relief,  the  brave  Beloochi  set  down  Minnie 
upon  the  opposite  bank,  and  placed  Mrs.  Harcourt  beside  her. 
But  as  he  rose  to  his  feet  again  three  rifles  cracked  at  once, 
and  poor  Ismail  fell  heavily  upon  his  face  among  the  stones. 

"  Shavash  ! "  (well  done)  roared  the  Afghan  leader.  *'  For 
ward,  comrades,  there  is  no  one  to  stop  us  now." 

Shouting  wildly,  the  cruel  gang  darted  toward  the  bridge, 
and  were  already  some  distance  along  it,  when  Ismail  Beg, 
mortally  wounded  though  he  was,  raised  himself  on  his  knees 
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with  a  last  effort,  and  with  one  furious  slash  of  his  dagger  cue 
the  upper  rope  right  through.  A  wild  cry  rang  through  the 
air  as  the  fierce  pursuers  fell  headlong  down  the  black 
unfathomable  depth  below^,  and  then  all  was  still. 

That  very  evening  Colonel  Harcourt,  having  seen  his  wife 
and  child  safely  established  in  the  fort,  sallied  forth  at  the 
head  of  a  party  of  his  best  men,  and  brought  in  the  body  of 
poor  Ismail,  which  was  buried  next  day  with  military  honours 
under  a  tree  in  a  corner  of  the  great  courtyard,  with  a  simple 
wooden  cross  over  it,  upon  which  the  Colonel  engraved  with 
his  own  hand  : 

"  Greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this,  that  a  man  hy  down 
his  life  for  his  friends." 
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BY    TUDOR    JEXKS. 

HAD  I  suspected  that  the  "  good  "  ship  Polygon  was  to 
be  wrecked,  I  certainly  should  not  have  sailed  in  her. 
I  read  the  prospectus  of  the  trip  ver>^  carefully,  and  am 
sure  there  was  no  mention  of  desert  islands  or  of  rocks  in  it 
— that  is  in  the  prospectus.  So  when  we  struck  that  bit  of 
mineral  even  the  captain  was  surprised.  He  told  us  as  we 
took  to  the  boats  that  he  had  a  theory  to  explain  just  how  the 
disaster  occurred,  but  as  he  was  in  the  jolly-boat,  which  turned 
upside  down  and  spilled  him  out,  he  and  that  far  from  jolly 
boat  were  lost  for  ever — theory  and  all.  It  happened  in  a 
latitude  and  longitude  some  distance  from  the  Royal  Observa- 
tory at  Greenwich  ;  but  I  cannot  give  any  exact  figures,  because 
I  was  kept  from  school  by  a  severe  cold  when  they  were 
studying  that  part  of  the  geography,  and  have  never  had  time 
to  look  it  over  since.  But  it  was  all  covered  with  salt  water, 
and  you  would  certainly  be  wrecked  yourself  if  you  should  go 
there ;  so  perhaps  it  doesn't  much  matter  where  it  was. 

Leaving  these  scientific  considerations,  let  me  tell  only  my 
own  adventures.  The  vessel  was  fractured,  water  entered 
rapidly,  gravitation  asserted  itself,  and  down  she  went.  We 
lowered  the  boats  from  the  davits,  loaded  them  with  sextants, 
compasses,  books  on  navigation,  hardtack,  fresh  water,  and 
human  beings,  and  shoved  off.  Then  the  waves  turned  the 
boats  over,  sank  the  brass  instruments,  and  left  me  clinging  to 
a  barrel  of  ship-bread.  I  floated  about  for  some  time,  and 
finally  was  thrown  high  and  wet  upon  an  island  beach. 
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The  island  was  inhabited  by  a  race  of  semi-civilised  Javanese. 
Fortunately  I  was  familiar  with  that  language,  as  I  had  taken 
it  as  an  optional  study  during  my  last  year  at  college.  Although 
this  dialect  bore  no  direct  relation  to  my  legal  studies — I 
intended  to  become  a  la^\7er — yet  I  had  mastered  it  as  a  form 
of  mental  discipline,  and  very  fortunate  this  proved. 

I  was  found  by  a  native  fisherman,  who  soon  brought  assist- 
ance, and  these  kindly  people  carried  me  to  one  of  their 
comfortable  huts,  and,  removing  my  moist  clothing,  gave 
me  a  becoming  suit  of  cocoa-nut  fibre.  After  they  had  made 
me  comfortable  for  the  night  they  left  me  to  sleep.  Being 
shipwrecked  is  very  fatiguing,  and  I  slept  soundly  until  the 
morning  sun,  entering  through  a  crevice,  awoke  me  by  shining 
full  upon  my  face.  As  soon  as  I  was  fairly  awake  I  reflected 
upon  my  situation. 

"  This  unhappy  adventure  may  be  the  means,"  I  thought, 
"  of  bringing  to  these  benighted  persons  a  knowledge  of  our 
enhghtened  institutions.  A  college  graduate  like  myself,  some- 
what familiar  with  the  laws  and  customs  of  our  own  great 
republic,  cannot  fail  to  give  valuable  aid  to  these  poor  beings 
struggHng  toward  the  goal  we  have  already  reached. 

Consoled  by  this  thought,  and  hearing  some  one  moving  near 
the  door,  I  resolved  to  let  my  hosts  know  that  I  was  refreshed 
and  ready  for  breakfast.  I  knew  something  of  their  customs, 
for  during  my  senior  year  I  had  assisted  Professor  Borowski 
in  editing  his  great  "Treatise  upon  the  Minor  Social  Etiquette 
of  the  Javanese  and  Related  Races,"  so  I  called  out : 

"  Rarevala,  galo  7)iehavabhata  /"  which  in  English  would  be, 
"  The  sun  is  risen,  and  I  am  very  hungry." 

I  heard  suppressed  sounds  just  outside  the  door  (that  is, 
mat,  for  the  doorways  among  this  people  are  closed  h)' portieres 
of  woven  cocoa-nut  fibre),  indicating  the  amazement  of  the 
natives  upon  hearing  their  beautiful  tongue  so  fluently  spoken 
by  a  foreigner. 

In  a  moment  a  slave  entered  bearing  the  usual  dish  of  fried 
cush-cush^  a  mixture  of  cocoa-nut  meat,  dried  yams,  and 
fermented  bread-fruit.     I  said  easily,  in  the  Javanese  tongue : 
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*'  Thanks,  my  friend,  but  I  am  not  fond  of  cush-cush.     Won't 
you  bring  me  a  little  plain  goriibundia  ?  " 

"  Willingly,"  replied  my  light  brown  servitor,  departing  with 
an  expression  of  great  surprise,  and  returning  with  the  desired 
dish, — a  preserve  of  crushed  mango  flowers,  satite,  soaked  in 
sugar-cane  juice. 

I  thanked  him  and  made  a  hearty  meal.  Hardly  had  I 
finished,  when  the  chief  entered.  He  was  of  benign  aspect, 
and  wore  his  hair  in  sixteen  or  eighteen  pigtails  of  bewitching 
grace. 

"  White  flowers  upon  your  head,"  said  I,  kissing  my  own 
hand. 

Delighted  with  this  observance  of  their  system  of  etiquette, 
he  made  me  a  slight  obeisance,  and  responded,  in  the  courtliest 
manner :  "  Cocoa-nuts  uncountable,  crammed  with  luscious 
milk." 

Having  thus  exchanged  the  time  of  day,  so  to  speak,  we 
were  at  liberty  to  converse.  Now  the  Javanese  despise 
curiosity ;  and  I  well  knew  that  the  chief  would  never  deign  to 
ask  me  a  question,  though  full  of  wonder  as  to  my  presence  in 
their  land.  It  is  also  their  custom  to  permit  inferiors  to  speak 
first.  Consequently  he  said  nothing,  and  I  also  held  my  peace  ; 
for  I  could  not,  as  an  American  citizen  and  the  peer  of  any 
petty  Javanese  potentate  of  them  all,  admit  social  inferiority. 
We  passed  the  day  in  silent  meditation,  and  I  feared  that  we 
would  find  some  difficulty  in   coming  to  an  understanding. 

But  about  sunset  I  took  out  my  watch,  and  the  chiefs 
curiosity  was  too  much  for  him. 

"  Tick  engine  ? "  he  said,  eagerly,  after  a  vain  attempt  to 
preserve  his  impassive  bearing. 

"  ^Vheel-mill,"  I  replied,  with  some  hauteur,  as  I  offered  the 
chronometer  for  his  nearer  inspection. 

"  To  make  music,  no  doubt,"  he  observed,  holding  it  to  his 
ear.     "  A  great  fetish." 

*'  It  chronicles  the  flight  of  time,"  I  replied,  as  nearly  as  I 
could  convey  that  idea  in  his  tongue.  (To  give  the  ignorant 
reader  an  idea  of  the  language,  I  will  here  explain  that  to 
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express  the  above  sentence  in  Javanese  one  must  use  metaphor. 
What  I  said,  translated  literally,  would  be  :  *'  With  daily  knife, 
upon  the  time-tree,  it  notches  the  footsteps  of  the  hurrying  lord 
of  day.") 

He  didn't  seem  to  get  the  idea  exactly,  but  said  politely, 
''  I  see." 

Pitying  his  curiosity,  I  explained  further,  as  follows  : — 

"  As  the  drops  from  the  water-jar  count  the  hours  of  the 
Javanese,  so  for  the  free  and  haughty  American  the  wheel- 
mill  ticks  out  the  song  of  the  bird  of  freedom,  as  his  gay  hours 
dance  to  the  ruddy  sunset  glow  ! " 

He  seemed  satisfied,  and  drew  a  long  breath.  Then,  in 
order  to  find  out  how  I  came  there  without  asking,  he  remarked, 
artfully  :  "  Your  country  is  far  toward  the  rising  sun." 

"Yes,"  I  said.  Then  knowing  he  would  be  pleased  to  know 
of  my  journey,  I  explained  that  "  our  big  canoe  drank  too 
much  water":  that  we  "sat  in  the  little  canoes  until  they 
stood  upon  their  heads,"  and  that  the  breakers  had  propelled 
me  ashore  with  inconsiderate  haste. 

"  You  are  no  doubt  a  great  chief,"  said  the  chief,  remember- 
ing that  I  had  forced  him  to  speak  first. 

Now  I  was  in  a  dilemma.  I  was  no  doubt  his  social  equal, 
and  far  more  enlightened  ;  but  by  that  very  fact  I  was  bound 
not  to  deceive  him.     I  resorted  to  a  harmless  subterfuge. 

"  No  man  in  my  country  is  greater  than  I,"  I  said,  with 
pardonable  pride  in  our  national  institutions. 

"  Do  you  make  the  laws  ?  "  he  asked,  humbly,  and  after  a 
few  moments'  pause. 

"  With  some  help,"  I  replied  easily.  "  All  the  really  import- 
ant laws  are  submitted  to  me."     This  was  true,  for  I  was  a  voter. 

Knocking  his  head  thrice  upon  the  cocoa  matting,  he  said  : 
"  Oh,  chief,  truly  the  waves  have  brought  thee  at  a  good  time. 
My  chief  law-maker  has  kept  a  pressing  appointment  with  his 
departed  ancestors,  and  his  place  yawns  for  a  successor.  As 
an  alien  you  cannot  become  our  chief.  But  as  law-maker  you 
will  hold  the  second  place.  Will  you  humble  yourself  to  its 
acceptance  ?  " 
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I  reflected  a  few  moments  before  replying.  It  was  certainly 
a  most  promising  opening.  Perhaps  it  would  be  quite  as  good 
as  any  position  I  was  likely  to  secure,  even  after  being  gradu- 
ated from  the  law  school. 

"  And  the  emoluments  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  A  residence  in  the  chiefs  house,  ample  fare,  three  umbrella- 
bearers,  and  several  palanquins,"  he  replied. 

"  I'll  try  it  for  a  week  or  two,"  I  answered ;  and  then  I 
added,  "leave  me,  chief;  I  would  repose." 

He  left  me,  with  great  respect.  Settling  myself  upon  th2 
mat,  I  thought  the  matter  over.  I  could  see  no  reason  why 
the  place  shouldn't  be  a  good  one,  and  soon  I  sank  away  in 
slumber,  for  the  long  immersion  in  salt  water  had  made  me 
very  tired. 

Upon  the  second  morning  of  my  residence  in  the  island — 
which  was  slightly  north  of  Java  proper ;  I  do  not  care  to 
describe  it  more  fully — I  was  invited  by  the  courtly  official  to 
whom  I  had  already  given  an  audience  to  be  present  at  the 
"  Sitting  of  Justice,"  as  they  call  the  session  of  their  court.  I 
gladly  accepted  the  invitation,  and  was  installed  upon  the 
bench,  after  a  pleasant  palanquin  ride. 

"  I  should  wish,  worthy  stranger,"  said  the  chief,  "  to  profit 
by  your  wisdom  in  administering  justice,  and  have  therefore 
invited  you  to  be  present  and  to  witness  our  methods  of 
procedure." 

I  smiled  indulgently,  and  thanked  him  with  a  gracious 
inclination  of  my  head.  I  do  not  believe  in  being  haughty  to 
foreigners ;  it  only  hurts  their  feelings,  and  they  cannot  see 
why  we  are  so  superior  to  themselves.  The  ancient  Greeks 
called  all  other  nations  barbarians ;  but  we  know  better  than 
to  say  everything  we  think. 

The  court-room  was  a  long  thatched  double  roof,  supported 
on  pillars,  and  open  on  all  sides.  The  policemen,  or  court 
officers,  were  armed  with  creeses  and  other  crooked  steel 
implements,  and  the  crowded  court-room  was  very  orderly  and 
quiet     Several  cases  had  already  been  tried. 

The  first  case  which  came  up  for  decision  after  my  arrival 
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was  very  simple.  A  dark-skinned  native  in  a  yellow  tunic  was 
the  plaintiff,  and  came  into  court  to  recover  the  price  of  some 
fowls  which  he  had  lost. 

"Where  is  the  man  who  bought  the  fowls?"  asked  the  chief. 

"  Here,  O  chief,"  replied  one  of  the  officers,  leading  in  the 
culprit. 

"What  have  you  to  say ? "  asked  the  judge. 

"  Oh,  most  righteous  judge,"  said  the  prisoner,  "  the  plaintiff 
keeps  an  inn.  I  was  hungry,  and  I  called  for  food.  He  said 
he  had  roast  chicken.  I  inquired  the  price.  He  charged,  so 
he  said,  three  pieces  of  silver,  and  said  I  might  eat  all  the 
chicken  I  could.  I  paid  the  money,  he  served  me  up  a 
chicken,  and  I  began  my  dinner.  But  behold  !  as  I  cut  a 
wing  from  the  fowl,  a  large  dog  ran  in,  jumped  upon  the  table, 
and  carried  the  chicken  away.  I  insisted  that  he  should 
replace  the  fowl.  He  refused ;  whereupon  I  entered  the 
poultry-yard  and  carried  off  what  justly  was  mine.  I  have  told 
a  story  without  crookedness.     I  have  done." 

"  But,  O,  most  wise  chief,  the  dog  was  his  own  dog,  and 
the  man  carried  away  four  of  my  chickens,"  said  the  inn- 
keeper. 

"  Is  that  true  ?  "  asked  the  chief,  addressing  the  prisoner. 

"  The  dog  had  been  mine,  but  my  brother  bought  it  from 
me,  and  I  was  on  my  way  to  deliver  it  to  him,"  said  the 
prisoner. 

"  And  did  you  take  four  chickens  ?  "  asked  the  judge. 

"  Four  little  chicks,"  said  the  prisoner,  '•  but  no  more  than 
I  could  eat." 

"  Enough.  Remove  the  prisoner,  while  I  consult  with  the 
wise  lawyer  who  has  landed  upon  our  coast." 

The  prisoner  was  removed  ;  the  court  adjourned  for  luncheon, 
the  crowd  dispersed,  and  the  chief  and  myself  were  left  alone. 

"What  shall  we  decide,  wisest  of  counsellors?"  said  the 
chief,  with  much  deference. 

"Let  me  know  first  what  your  decision  would  be,"  I 
suggested. 

"  The  fellow  is  a  rogue.     I  would  have  him  soundly  thrashed, 
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and  make  him  pay  for  the  chickens  whatever  was  due,  besides 
the  three  pieces  he  has  already  paid,"  answered  the  chief. 

"  Why  do  you  decide  so  ?  "  I  asked  with  some  surprise. 

"  Because  such  seems  to  me  the  truth,"  answered  the  chief. 
"  But  do  not  let  me  prejudice  you.  With  your  permission,  I 
shall  turn  the  case  over  to  you,  and  you  may  do  as  you  see 
proper." 

"  Very  well,"  said  I  ;  "  the  case  would  proceed  very  differ- 
ently in  my  country.  If  I  am  to  have  your  co-operation,  I 
will  gladly  show  you  how  such  matters  are  settled  in  my  own 
land.  But  I  shall  need  the  assistance  of  several  men.  If  you 
will  put  a  number  of  your  subjects  at  my  disposal,  I  shall  be 
glad  to  give  them  the  necessary  instructions  so  that  we  may 
proceed  in  proper  legal  manner." 

"  So  be  it,"  replied  the  chief;  and,  drawing  a  scroll  of 
parchment  from  his  girdle,  he  wrote  the  necessary  orders,  and 
sealed  them  with  a  curiously  carved  stone,  which  was  set  into 
the  top  of  the  handle  of  his  dagger. 

I  caused  the  case  to  be  adjourned  for  several  weeks,  and 
meanwhile  made  myself  busy  in  getting  ready  for  a  trial.  I 
selected  two  of  the  brightest  natives  I  could  find,  and  carefully 
taught  them  enough  to  make  them  very  capable  lawyers,  so 
far  as  this  particular  case  went.  I  myself  was  to  act  as 
judge. 

When  the  time  came  to  try  the  case,  the  first  difficulty  was 
to  secure  a  jury.  This  was  quite  a  task,  because  the  man  who 
had  taken  the  chickens  was  well  known  to  be  a  scamp  and  a 
trickster,  and  as  the  island  was  not  a  large  one  everybody 
knew  his  reputation.  The  result  was  that  the  lawyer  who 
defended  him  was  able  to  show  that  every  inhabitant  was 
prejudiced.  This  required,  however,  the  examination  of  every 
citizen  in  the  country,  and,  as  many  had  to  come  from  a 
distance,  much  time  was  consumed.  Three  more  weeks  passed, 
and  we  were  still  without  a  jury.  Then  the  enterprising 
prosecuting  lawyer  sent  out  a  war  canoe,  captured  some 
neighbouring  islanders,  and  produced  them  in  court.  The 
prisoner's  lawyer  objected  that  they  were  not  citizens  ;  but  the 
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prosecutor  said  that  there  was  an  old  maxim  that  "  necessity 
knows  no  law,"  and  insisted  upon  his  right  to  a  trial. 

As  I  saw  no  other  way  of  proceeding  with  the  case,  I  upheld 
the  prosecutor ;  and  the  jury,  tied  hand  and  foot,  were  ranged 
in  the  jury  box.     Then  we  were  ready  to  proceed. 

The  prosecutor  told  the  innkeeper's  side  of  the  stor>',  and 
put  him  in  the  witness  box.  The  man  repeated  his  com- 
plaint much  as  before.  He  was  cross-examined  by  the 
prisoner's  lawyer  at  great  length,  but  did  not  change  his  story 
at  all.  Then  the  prisoner's  lawyer  began  his  address  to  the 
jury.  "  Gentlemen,"  said  he,  "  we  do  not  propose  to  dispute 
the  plain  facts  of  this  case,  but  to  appeal  to  your  fair-mindedness. 
The  simple  question  is  whether  the  prisoner  took  more  than 
he  paid  for.  He  was  to  pay  three  pieces  of  silver,  and  to  eat 
all  the  chicken  he  could.  Now,  gentlemen,  of  course  that 
meant  all  the  chicken  he  could  eat  at  that  time  and  under 
those  circumstances.  But  he  was  interrupted,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  tell  how  many  chickens  he  might  have  eaten. 
If  he  could  have  eaten  the  large  one  and  the  four  small  ones, 
he  would  have  been  entitled  to  them.  We  do  not  dispute  the 
facts ;  we  rely  only  upon  the  justice  of  our  cause." 

"  A  more  ridiculous  claim  was  never  made  in  a  tribunal  of 
justice,"  said  the  prosecutor,  rising  to  his  feet.  "  The  ques- 
tion is  not  to  be  so  distorted.  The  prisoner,  gentlemen,  paid 
three  pieces  of  silver,  but  that  entitled  him  only  to  eat  chick- 
ens, not  to  carry  them  off.  We  do  not  propose  to  go  into  an 
absurd  inquiry  as  to  what  the  prisoner  might  have  eaten.  We 
do  not  agree,  gentlemen,  to  keep  the  chicken  on  his  plate.  If 
he  wished  to  eat  more  than  the  wing,  he  should  have  chased 
the  dog  and  recovered  the  chicken ;  though  even  then,  gentle- 
men of  the  jury,  it  is  a  serious  question  in  my  mind  whether 
it  would  not  have  been  necessary  to  come  back  and  eat  the 
chicken  on  the  premises." 

Well,  I  never  saw  a  more  perplexed  court-room.  The  chief, 
who  sat  beside  me,  had  gone  to  sleep,  and  I  myself  felt  a 
little  drowsy.  The  jury  were  planning  how  to  escape,  and 
paid  no  attention  to  either  lawyer  ;  and  the  audience  had  either 
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disappeared  or  were  also  asleep.  In  fact,  the  whole  atmo- 
sphere was  so  like  the  true  legal  atmosphere  of  the  courts  at 
home  that  I  longed  for  my  native  land  again. 

Just  as  the  lawyers,  finished  speaking,  the  chief  woke  with  a 
start.     "  How  far  have  you  got  ?  "  said  he. 

"  The  jury  now  have  to   settle   the   matter,"  I   answered, 
"  after  they  hear  a  charge  from  the  bench." 
"  What  is  that  ?  "  he  inquired. 

"  I  have  to  instruct  them  as  to  the  law,"  I  answered.  Then, 
turning  to  the  jury,  I  said  :  "  Gentlemen,  please  stand  up." 
The  court  officers  used  their  spears  freely,  and  the  jury  rose, 
"  Gentlemen,  this  is  a  difficult  and  yet  a  simple  case,"  said  I. 
"The  innkeeper  agreed  to  furnish  the  person  with  all  the 
chicken  he  could  eat.  A  dog,  possibly  the  prisoner's  dog  (or 
maybe  his  brother's),  carried  away  a  chicken  which  the  piisoner 
was  in  the  act  of  eating.  It  is  for  you  to  say  whether  he  could 
eat  the  chicken  after  the  dog  had  carried  it  off.  Then  the 
prisoner  took  four  smaller  chickens  and  carried  them  off.  It 
is  for  you  to  say  whether  he  was  entitled  to  take  them,  on  the 
ground  that  he  could  have  eaten  them,  or  whether  he  must  eat 
them  on  the  ground  in  order  to  prove  he  could  eat  them.  If 
you  do  not  all  agree  upon  the  case,  you  will  be  kept  away  from 
home  until  you  do.  Do  you  say  the  prisoner  is  guilty  of 
stealing  these  chickens,  because  he  had  no  right  to  them,  or 
that  he  is  not  guilty,  because  he  took  only  what  he  had  bought 
and  paid  for  ?  " 

The  jury  retired,  having  their  feet  untied  for  the  purpose. 
When  they  were  out  of  the  court-room  they  ran  for  the  beach ; 
and,  as  one  of  their  number  had  secreted  a  knife,  they  succeeded 
in  cutting  their  bonds,  and  making  their  escape  in  a  canoe 
lying  upon  the  shore. 

The  sheriff  (or  court  official)  returned  and  reported  the 
matter,  and  I  sent  the  prisoner  back  to  gaol,  and  walked  home 
with  the  chief. 

"  W^hat  is  the  next  step  ?  "  he  asked  me,  as  we  went  along. 
"  We  must  catch  another  jury,"  I  answered. 
"  And  suppose  they  find  the  prisoner  guilty  ?  "  he  asked. 
E.  Y.  9 
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"  Oh,  then  the  prisoner  appeals." 

"  What  does  that  mean  ?  "  said  the  chief. 

"  He  says  there  have  been  mistakes  in  his  trial,  and  he 
brings  them  up  for  settlement  before  several  judges." 

"Yes?"  said  the  chief. 

"Yes,"  I  replied;  "and  then  if  he  doesn't  get  a  new  trial, 
he  appeals  some  more." 

"  And  how  long  does  this  take?"  asked  the  chief,  with  deep 
interest. 

"Several  years,"  I  replied;  "not  always  so  long,  but  often." 

"  And  meanwhile  how  about  the  man  who  had  lost  his 
chickens  ?  "  said  the  chief,  very  politely. 

"  Oh,  he  goes  without  them,"  said  I.  "  It's  a  very  old 
system  with  us.     It  has  been  in  existence  hundreds  of  years." 

'  Come  with  me,"  said  the  chief,  abruptly,  turning  off  from 
the  path. 

Somewhat  surprised,  I  followed  him. 

He  led  me  to  the  shore,  and  there  I  found  a  small  sampan, 
or  native  boat.  It  contained  a  jar  of  cush-cusk,  a  paddle, 
a  jar  of  drinking  water,  a  mat  sail,  and  several  odd  trifles. 

"  Get  in,"  said  the  chief. 

I  entered  the  boat ;  for  he  drew  his  creese  as  he  spoke,  and 
I  saw  that  his  invitation  was  not  merely  formal. 

"  Your  country  is  toward  the  rising  sun,"  said  he,  cour- 
teously. 

"  It  is,"  I  replied. 

"  Get  in  and  paddle.  Do  not  come  back  here,  or  we  will 
rejoice  your  departed  ancestors,  who  long  for  your  presence." 

"  White  flowers  upon  your  head,"  said  I,  kissing  my  hand. 

"  Cocoa-nuts  innumerable,  crammed  with  luscious  milk,"  he 
replied,  with  a  courtly  bow.  Then  he  kindly  aided  me  to 
push  off,  and  I  paddled  eastward. 

I  was  picked  up  by  a  passing  steamer,  and  arrived  at  home 
in  time  to  enter  the  law-school. 

After  all,  the  Caucasian  race  is  the  only  one  capable  of 
appreciating  legal  methods.  Savage  and  semi-civilised  nations 
are  too  precipitate. 


THE  "FIRST   GRENADIER   OF   FRANCE." 

BY   C.    W.    FISHER. 

HOW  many  of  our  readers  have  ever  heard  the  story 
of  that   simple-hearted,  brave  soldier  of  Napoleon's 
empire,   so  long  known  as  the  *' First  Grenadier  of 
France  "  ? 

Born  in  the  provinces,  La  Tour  d'Auvergne  received  a 
thorough  military  schooling,  and  entered  the  army  when  quite 
young. 

Throughout  a  career  of  nearly  twoscore  years,  he  served  ever 
with  fidehty  and  distinction,  yet  always  refused  the  promotion 
which  was  constantly  offered  him,  preferring,  as  he  said,  the 
familiar  duties  of  the  grenadier  to  even  the  glories  of  a  marshal. 

His  wishes  were,  in  a  measure,  respected.  He  held  always 
the  rank  of  Captain,  though  eventually  his  command  equalled 
in  numbers  almost  ten  regiments. 

After  his  death,  which  occurred  in  action,  there  was  instituted 
in  the  regiment  with  which  he  had  been  connected,  and  by  the 
express  directions  of  Bonaparte  himself,  a  most  touching  tribute 
to  his  faithful  service.  His  name  had  never  been  stricken  from 
the  roll,  and  at  its  call,  upon  the  daily  parade,  the  oldest  veteran 
present  would  step  forward,  and,  saluting,  answer,  "  Died  on  the 
field  of  battle." 

The  details  of  his  history  show  that  his  life  was  well  worthy 
the  honours  thus  paid  to  his  memory,  and  many  incidents  are 
told  of  him  which  illustrate  his  unselfish  devotion  to  the 
profession  he  loved  so  well. 
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Upon  one  occasion,  being  on  furlough,  he  paid  a  visit  to  an 
old  friend  in  a  section  of  the  country  as  yet  remote  from  actual 
war. 

While  there,  he  learned  that  a  detachment  of  several 
hundred  Austrians,  having  in  view  the  prevention  of  a  certain 
important  movement  of  the  French,  was  on  the  march  to  a  spot 
where  this  purpose  could  be  easily  accomplished.  To  reach 
this  they  must  pass  through  a  narrow  defile,  guarded  by  an  old 
stone  tower,  which  was  garrisoned  by  perhaps  half  a  company 
of  French  soldiers. 

To  warn  these  of  their  danger  in  time  to  prepare  for  defence 
was  the  aim  of  our  hero,  and,  putting  up  a  slender  store  of 
provisions,  he  started  off. 

To  his  dismay  he  found  on  arriving  at  the  tower  that  his 
comrades  had  been  only  too  well  warned  already,  and  had  fled, 
even  leaving  their  muskets  and  a  goodly  supply  of  ammunition 
behind  them. 

He  knew  that  if  the  Austrians  could  be  held  in  check  long 
enough  to  allow  the  completion  of  the  French  manoeuvre,  by 
that  time  tower  and  pass  would  be  of  little  use  to  either  side. 
He  determined,  single-handed,  to  make  the  fight  against  a 
regiment. 

There  were  many  conditions  which  favoured  the  successful 
carrying  out  of  this  brave  resolve.  The  tower  could  be 
approached  only  through  a  narrow  ravine,  in  which  but  two 
or  three  men  could  walk  abreast,  and  as  he  was  abundantly 
supplied  with  arms,  the  grenadier  did  not  despair  of  at  least 
partial  success.  He  barricaded  the  doors,  carefully  loaded  all 
the  muskets,  which  he  placed  in  convenient  positions  for  instant 
handling,  made  a  good  meal  off  the  food  he  had  brought  with 
him,  and  then  sat  down  to  await  the  enemy. 

He  was  unmolested  until  near  dawn,  when  unusual  sounds 
without  announced  the  Austrians'  approach. 

They  halted  at  the  mouth  of  the  defile,  and  almost  im- 
mediately an  officer,  bearing  a  fl?-g  of  truce,  appeared  with  a 
demand  for  surrender. 

D Auvergne  answered  the  call,  replying  that  "  the  garrison 
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would  defend  itself  to  the  last,"  and  the  messenger,  little 
suspecting  that  the  entire  garrison  was  comprised  in  the  person 
of  the  single  soldier  who  stood  before  him,  retired. 

A  small  cannon  was  shortly  after  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
tower ;  but  our  grenadier  made  such  good  use  of  his  weapons 
that  half  a  dozen  of  the  Austrians  lay  wounded  upon  the  ground 
before  they  could  fire  a  single  shot.  Finding  this  mode  of 
attack  ineffectual,  an  assault  was  ordered ;  but  as  the  head  of 
the  column  came  within  range  of  the  tower,  so  deadly  a  fire 
was  poured  upon  it  that  it  was  ordered  back  amid  great 
confusion. 

Two  further  attacks  were  made,  with  like  results,  and  when 
night  fell  the  solitary  grenadier  was  still  in  possession  of  his 
stronghold,  and  unhurt,  while  nearly  fifty  of  the  enemy  were 
either  killed  or  wounded. 

Sunset  brought  a  second  summons  to  yield,  with  an  intimation 
that,  if  refused,  a  regular  siege  would  be  entered  upon,  and 
kept  up  until  hunger  should  compel  submission. 

Deeming  the  twenty-four  hours  which  had  elapsed  sufficient 
time  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  French  move,  D'Auvergne 
returned  answer  that  the  garrison  would  surrender  the  following 
morning  if  allowed  safe-conduct  to  the  French  lines,  and 
permission  to  retain  its  arms.  These  terms,  after  a  little  parley, 
were  acceded  to. 

At  daybreak  on  the  morrow,  accordingly,  the  enemy  were 
drawn  up  to  receive  the  vanquished  garrison. 

The  door  of  the  tower  opened,  and  a  soiled  and  scarred 
veteran,  literally  staggering  under  the  weight  of  as  many  muskets 
as  he  could  carry,  walked  slowly  between  the  ranks,  and  deposit- 
ing his  load  at  the  feet  of  the  Colonel,  saluted.  To  the  surprise 
of  the  latter,  no  one  followed. 

"  But  where  is  the  garrison,  grenadier  ?  "  asked  he. 

"  Sir,  I  am  the  garrison,"  replied  the  soldier. 

For  a  moment  astonishment  held  the  Austrian  dumb  ;  then 
ordering  his  command  to  present  arms,  and  raising  his  cap, 
"Grenadier,  I  salute  you,"  s>id  he:  "so  brave  a  deed  is 
without  parallel." 
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The  desired  escort  was  provided,  and  with  it  was  sent  a 
dispatch  relating  the  whole  affair. 

When  the  circumstance  became  known  to  the  Emperor,  the 
offer  of  promotion  was  renewed,  and  again  declined,  and 
D'Auvergne  remained  to  the  day  of  his  death  simply  the  "  First 
Grenadier  of  France." 


THE    HARDEST   TUG   OF   ALL. 

A  BAVARIAN  STORY. 
BY    DAVID    KER. 

THE  sun  was  just  beginning  to  sink  over  the  beautiful 
hills  of  Southern  Bavaria.  A  big  red-bearded  man,  with 
arms  bare  to  the  elbow,  stood  at  the  door  of  a  little 
mountain  inn  upon  one  of  the  higher  slopes,  watching,  with 
his  broad  brown  hand  arched  over  his  eyes,  a  group  of  five 
men  who  had  just  issued  from  the  mass  of  dark  green  pines 
that  covered  the  crest  of  the  opposite  ridge. 

"  One,  two,  three,  four,  five,"  counted  the  landlord. 
"  They're  all  there  but  Hermann ;  but  they've  found  no  game, 
I  can  see.  Where  can  Hermann  be,  I  wonder  ?  He  won't 
come  back  empty-handed,  I'll  be  bound." 

"  Hermann's  late,"  said  one  of  the  foresters,  "  but  I  warrant 
he'll  be  ready  for  his  supper  when  he  does  come." 

"  And  well  he  may,  if  he  has  found  any  game,  for  I  can  tell 
you,  lads,  that  to  carry  a  quarter  of  venison  from  the  Riesen- 
berg  to  my  door,  on  a  roasting  day  like  this,  would  be  a  job 
for  Strong  Schalk  himself." 

"  And  who  may  Strong  Schalk  be  ? "  asked  a  sunburned 
pedlar  who  was  sitting  beside  the  window. 

"  JV/io?"  echoed  the  landlord,  staring;  "why,  brother,  you 
must  be  a  stranger  in  these  parts  to  ask  that.  But  if  you  want 
to  know  about  him,  all  you've  got  to  do  is  to  go  down  to 
Kreuzweg  town  yonder  and  ask  any  man,  woman,  or  child  you 
may  meet  about  '  Strong  Schalk,'  and  they'll  tell  you  something 
that'll  astonish  you." 
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"And  if  that's  not  enough,"  struck  in  one  of  the  hunters, 
with  a  grin,  "  let  him  go  into  Schalk's  shop  and  challenge  him 
to  wrestle,  and  he'll  be  astonished  still  more — eh,  Father 
Baum  ?  " 

"  Ugh  !  don't  talk  of  it ! "  grunted  the  landlord,  making  a 
wry  face ;  "  you  make  my  fingers  ache  with  the  very  recollec- 
tion." 

"  Why,  he  must  be  a  perfect  giant ! "  cried  the  pedlar,  who 
had  been  listening  open-mouthed. 

"No,  that's  the  strangest  part  of  it.  He's  no  bigger  than 
another  man — rather  smaller,  in  fact — and  a  tailor  into  the 
bargain ;  and  yet  he  can  do  feats  worthy  of  Hans  Stronghand 
in  the  story." 

"  Of  whom  are  you  speaking  ? "  asked  a  deep  voice  from 
the  door. 

"Of  Strong  Schalk,  the  tailor  of  Kreuzweg,  Friend  Her- 
mann," answered  the  landlord,  shaking  hands  with  the  new- 
comer, a  powerful  young  fellow,  with  an  air  which  showed 
that  he  had  no  small  idea  of  his  own  importance 

"The  mischief  take  Strong  Schalk!"  cried  Hermann, 
angrily.  "  I'm  sick  of  his  very  name  !  "  and  with  the  full 
power  of  his  mighty  voice  he  rolled  out  the  song, — 

"  There  were  a  host  of  tailors, 

Brave  fellows  one  and  all ; 
Then  drank  they,  all  the  ninety, 
Ay,  nine  times  nine-and-ninety, 

Out  of  a  thimble  small. 

"  And  when  this  draught  had  quenched  their  thirst, 
Then  weigh  themselves  would  they  ; 
Yet  could  not  all  the  ninety, 
Ay,  nine  times  nine-and-ninety, 
A  single  groat  upweigh. 

"Then  homeward  trudged  they  all— but  lo  I 

The  door  was  locked  within  ; 
Then  hopped  they,  all  the  ninety, 
Ay,  nine  times  nine-and-ninety, 

Right  through  the  key-hole,  in." 
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The  boisterous  chorus  had  hardly  died  away  when  a  quiet 
but  unmistakably  firm  voice  was  heard  to  say, — 

"  Stop  there  !  Enough  of  this  !  " 

All  turned  with  a  start,  and  saw  that  the  silent  stranger  near 
the  door  had  risen  from  his  seat. 

"  Gentlemen,"  he  continued,  amid  the  universal  hush  of 
amazement,  "  I  must  tell  you  that  /  am  a  tailor,  and  that  I 
object  to  hear  any  man  speak  ill  of  my  trade." 

"  Do  you,  really  ?  "  cried  Hermann,  with  a  laugh.  "  Well, 
then,  I  must  tell  you  that  you  will  either  keep  a  civil  tongue  in 
your  head,  or  I'll  have  to  show  you  the  difference  between  an 
honest  forester  and  a  fellow  who  lives  on  cloth  clippings  and 
ends  of  threads." 

"  Better  live  on  them  than  on  stolen  game,"  retorted  the 
unknown,  with  biting  contempt. 

At  this  last  insinuation  honest  Hermann — who  certainly  was 
said  to  be  not  over-particular  whether  the  deer  that  he  shot 
belonged  to  the  park  or  to  the  forest — lost  patience  altogether, 
and  laid  his  hand  upon  his  long  hunting-knife.  But  instantly 
the  landlord  thrust  himself  between  them. 

"  Halt  there,  lad — no  bare  blades  in  my  house,  if  you  please. 
I'll  tell  you  a  better  way  to  setde  it  than  that.  You  know  our 
old  Bavarian  fashion  ;  when  two  young  fellows  want  to  try  each 
other's  strength,  they  join  hands  and  see  which  can  tug  the 
other  across  the  line.  Clear  a  space  there,  and  let  us  see 
which  is  the  best  man." 

The  tables  and  benches  were  pushed  back,  a  line  chalked 
on  the  floor,  and  Hermann  and  the  stranger,  seizing  each 
other's  hands  in  a  strong  grasp,  stood  foot  to  foot,  awaiting  the 
signal. 

Now  for  the  first  time  it  broke  upon  the  foresters  that  their 
champion  might  not  have  such  an  easy  victory  after  all,  for  the 
supple  vigour  of  the  stranger's  movements,  and  the  firmness  with 
which  he  planted  his  feet,  showed  that  Hermann  had  his  work 
cut  out  for  him.  Hermann  himself,  feeling  the  iron  grasp  of 
the  unknown's  long  bony  fingers,  began  to  think  so  too ;  but 
could   any   man,    much   less  a  tailor,   be    a  match  for  htm  ? 
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Absurd  !  And  he  began  with  a  pull  that  ought  to  have  ended 
the  whole  business  at  once  ;  but  somehow  it  didn't. 

Then,  stimulated  by  his  comrades'  shouts,  Hermann  put 
forth  all  his  strength,  tugging  as  if  he  were  uprooting  a  tree,  till 
the  ,sweat  hung  in  big  drops  on  his  forehead,  and  the  veins  of 
his  hands  stood  out  like  cords.  But  though  the  unknown  was 
sorely  shaken,  across  the  line  he  would  not  come  ;  and  at 
length  Hermann  paused,  exhausted. 

Then  the  watching  eyes  around  saw  the  stranger's  arms 
stiffen  suddenly,  and  Hermann's  huge  frame  bend  slowly 
forward.  Frantically  he  struggled,  but  his  strength  was  spent, 
and  forward  he  slid,  inch  by  inch.  Just  on  the  chalk  line  he 
made  a  final  effort,  and  stood  firm  for  an  instant ;  but  now  the 
stranger  exerted  all  his  force  in  turn,  and  pulled  him  over 
the  line  with  such  a  tremendous  tug  that  they  both  rolled  on 
the  floor  together. 

"  Comrade ! "  shouted  the  hunters,  crowding  round  the 
conqueror,  "  you've  done  what  none  of  us  could  ever  do.  Tell 
us  your  name,  that  we  may  remember  it." 

"  My  parents  named  me  Ferdinand,"  answered  the  stranger, 
with  a  queer  little  mocking  smile,  "  but  of  late  folks  have  taken 
to  calling  me  Strong  Schalk  ! " 

"  Strong  Schalk  !  "  echoed  Hermann,  starting  from  the  seat 
upon  which  he  had  sunk  dejectedly.  "  Shake  hands,  lad ;  it 
would  have  broken  my  heart  to  be  beaten  by  a  tailor,  but  I 
don't  mind  a  bit  being  beaten  by  jou.  Come,  let  us  be 
friends  !  " 

And  from  that  day  forth  the  two  men  were  the  best  friends 
imaginable. 


LOST   AMONG   BUBBLES. 

BY    EDMUND    COLLINS. 

WHILE  spending  a  few  weeks  shooting  in  Labrador, 
early  in  a  recent  autumn,  I  had  an  adventure  which 
was  so  singular  that  I  am  sure  the  like  of  it  has 
never  come  within  the  experience  of  any  one  else. 

I  was  living  at  the  house  of  a  fisherman,  who  had  a  little  hut 
among  the  rocks  at  the  foot  of  a  great  cliff.  From  this  place  I 
could  pass,  at  low  tide,  to  the  east  or  west  of  the  cottage  for 
a  considerable  distance  along  the  coast. 

The  coast  was  a  series  of  bights  or  coves,  all  open  to  the 
ocean,  but  nearly  every  one  sheltered  at  the  sides  by  a  long 
reef  of  rocks  which  ran  far  out  into  the  sea.  The  point  always 
protected  the  cove,  and  made  it  smooth  when  the  wind  blew 
up  or  down  the  coast. 

During  such  a  gale  myriads  of  sea-birds  seek  the  sheltered 
side  of  the  reef,  and  dive  for  small  univalves  which  cling  to  the 
rocks. 

One  morning  I  took  my  dog  to  a  cove  which  I  knew  would 
contain  many  sea-birds.  It  was  surrounded,  save  for  the 
front,  by  high  cliffs,  and  at  one  side  a  high  ridge  of  rock  ran 
out  into  the  sea.  It  was  blowing  a  gale,  and  throngs  of  ducks 
floated  under  the  lee  side  of  this  point,  as  the  water  there  was 
smooth. 

As  I  lay  on  one  of  the  shelves  of  this  reef,  I  noticed  that  a 
constant  stream  of  foam  passed  across  from  the  windward  side 
of  the  point,  where  the  sea  was  chafing  and  churning  against 
the  rocks,  to  the  little  cup-shaped  cove  beyond. 

Great  masses  of  this  foam,  lighter  than  thistledown,  had 
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already  gathered  in  the  shelter ;  and  when  the  wind  caught  it, 
the  mass  quivered  from  end  to  end. 

What  a  mass  it  was  !  I  could  hardly  believe  my  eyes  as  I 
stood  among  the  rocks  and  looked  across  at  it.  It  was 
probably  about  an  acre  and  a  half  in  area,  and  how  deep  I 
could  not  tell,  though  I  was  sure  that  it  must  have  been  forty 
feet  deep  well  back  in  the  cove,  and  not  less  than  ten  feet 
anywhere. 

The  mass  was  not  white,  but  yellowish,  though  whenever 
the  sun  burst  through  the  scudding  clouds  the  bubbles  all 
along  the  top  gleamed  in  rainbow  colours.  Still  more  foam 
came  drifting  across  the  reef,  settling  on  the  top  and  rolling 
along  to  find  a  level. 

Great  masses  of  foam  Hke  this  are  very  common  in  the  far 
north.  They  disappear  in  a  few  hours  after  the  storm  which 
causes  them,  leaving  nothing  but  a  soft,  greasy  paste  on  the 
rocks.  It  was  pretty  generally  believed  at  one  time  that 
meerschaum  or  sea-foam  pipes  were  made  from  this  matter. 

This  great,  unstable,  quivering  mass  had  an  unaccountable 
fascination  for  me.  I  was  seized  with  a  strong  desire  to  go 
down  and  into  it ;  and  that  was  just  what  I  did,  leaving  my 
dog  beside  my  gun  on  a  small  patch  of  sand. 

Now,  as  I  have  said,  the  cove  into  which  this  froth  was 
heaped  was  closed  round  with  straight  cliffs,  except  for  a  little 
opening  in  front,  through  which  the  sea  ran  gurgling  in  a 
narrow  channel.  I  had  to  jump  across  this  channel ;  and  then 
I  found  eight  or  ten  square  feet  of  bare  beach,  from  which  the 
foam  rose  slantingly  backward.  The  bubbles  were  of  all 
sizes,  some  of  them  being  no  larger  than  a  grain  of  shot,  some 
of  them  more  than  an  inch  in  diameter. 

The  dog  jumped  across  to  where  I  stood,  and  looked  into 
my  face,  wondering  what  I  was  about.  I  ordered  him  back, 
and  he  turned  away  very  unwillingly. 

I  first  thrust  my  hands  and  arms  into  the  heap,  and  it 
became  as  nothing  in  my  grasp.  Of  course,  all  the  bubbles 
had  air  in  them,  and  I  was  sure  that  I  ran  no  risk  of  suffoca- 
tion in  plunging  into  the  mass. 
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Ducking  my  head  I  went  in,  under  a  mass  fully  forty  feet 
high,  advancing  carefully  lest  there  should  be  holes  or  rocks  in 
the  way.  It  seemed  to  me  as  if  I  was  moving  the  whole  mass 
in  the  cove,  and  very  likely  I  was. 

I  put  the  bubbles  away  from  my  face,  and  opened  my  eyes  \ 
before  the  foam  closed  down  again  I  noticed  a  faint  light. 
But  my  attempt  at  breathing  was  not  comfortable.  When  I 
inhaled,  a  number  of  bubbles  went  into  my  mouth  and  broke 
there,  but  the  air  they  contained  was  pure,  and  went  into  my 
lungs. 

I  then  found  it  best  to  hold  my  hand  across  my  mouth, 
straining  the  air  between  my  fingers.  As  I  drew  in  my  breath 
many  bubbles  pressed  against  my  hand,  and  I  could  feel  the 
tiny,  soft  explosions. 

I  had  walked  thirty  or  forty  paces  when  I  shouted  again  and 
again.  My  voice  seemed  very  low,  but  I  could  hear  a  million 
bubbles  quivering  round  me  and  above  me.  Wherever  I  was 
sure  the  ground  was  level,  I  walked  on  rapidly,  flinging  my 
arms  about  me. 

But  in  spite  of  the  air  in  the  bubbles,  the  sensations  I 
experienced  were  not  agreeable,  and  a  dull  pain  came  into  my 
head.  The  light  I  had  noticed  on  opening  my  eyes  was 
dimmer,  and  I  supposed  I  was  near  the  cliff  at  the  back  of  the 
cove.  So  I  turned  about  to  go  back,  having  had  my  very 
novel  experience,  and  taking,  as  near  as  I  could  judge,  the  way 
by  which  I  had  come.  Walking  as  rapidly  as  possible  for 
three  or  four  minutes,  I  supposed  that  I  must  be  close  to  the 
spot  where  I  had  entered.  But  evidently  I  was  not,  for  the 
hard  face  of  the  cliff  stopped  me. 

Then  I  turned  and  walked  along  the  edge  of  the  cliff  towards 
the  opening ;  but  presently  a  great  rock  rose  in  my  way.  In 
my  confusion,  and  groping  to  feel  for  the  cliff,  I  inhaled 
numerous  bubbles,  so  that  a  salt,  slimy  paste  began  to  form  in 
my  mouth.  It  did  not  take  me  long  to  realise  that  I  had  lost 
my  way,  and  that  my  predicament  was  one  not  to  be  envied. 

So,  with  my  left  hand  over  my  mouth,  and  my  right  ex- 
tended, I  crossed  and  moved  in  every  direction  that  I  thought 
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likely  to  bring  me  out.  Several  times  I.  fell  by  stumbling 
against  large  stones,  and  my  knees  and  arms  were  badly  bruised. 
The  pain  in  my  head,  meantime,  grew  worse,  and  there  was  a 
strange  buzzing  in  my  ears. 

After  I  had  been  in  the  place  about  fifteen  minutes,  the 
weariness  grew  so  great  that  I  was  obliged  to  sit  upon  a  stone. 
I  now  thrashed  the  pressing  bubbles  from  my  face  with  both 
my  hands,  and  found  some  relief  in  the  larger  quantity  of  air 
that  I  was  able  to  inhale. 

But  how  was  I  to  get  out  of  it  ?  It  was  only  too  certain 
that  if  I  found  the  place  of  egress  it  could  only  be  by  accident. 

What  were  they  saying,  all  those  thousands  of  bubbles,  that 
pressed  round  and  above  me,  so  soft,  so  evasive,  but  so 
persistent  and  so  numerous  ?  For  there  came  into  my  ears 
the  strangest  din  of  small  sounds  that  the  ear  of  mortal  ever 
heard. 

Sometimes  it  was  like  the  crying  music  that  you  hear  in  a 
sea-shell ;  again,  it  seemed  as  if  a  myriad  voices  were  whisper- 
ing mockeries  in  resentment  of  my  intrusion  upon  their 
domain.  I  flung  up  my  hands  and  dispersed  the  crowding 
tormentors,  but  they  settled  down  upon  me  immediately. 

Though  my  senses  were  becoming  dull  and  benumbed,  it 
was  very  clear  to  me  that  my  situation  was  serious.  It 
occurred  to  me  that  some  of  the  coast  people  might  have 
dropped  around  this  w^ay,  and  that,  having  seen  my  dog  and 
gun,  they  would  make  search  for  me.  So  once  more  I  cried 
out. 

As  before,  the  sound  seemed  nothing,  though  it  made  the 
mass  all  about  me  quiver  and  tremble  violently.  There  was 
no  human  voice  in  response  ;  but  once  I  thought  I  heard  the 
faint  barking  of  my  dog.  I  nerved  myself  for  another  trial, 
counting  my  chances  of  success.     Alas,  they  were  small ! 

The  thought  came  burning  through  me,  Would  it  not  be 
awful  to  die  in  this  way  ?  After  a  time  the  storm  would  cease 
and  the  foam  would  not  drift  across.  My  body  would  be 
found  there,  and  the  people  never  could  guess  the  cause  of  my 
death. 
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I  stumbled  on  and  on,  and,  as  usual,  went  against  the  cliff. 
Turning  again,  I  set  out  in  the  opposite  direction,  becoming 
more  confused  all  the  while. 

My  heart  was  beginning  to  sink,  and  I  longed  to  lie  down, 
with  this  vast  covering  above  me,  and  go  to  sleep.  Neverthe- 
less, I  stumbled  on  and  on,  not  knowing  whither.  Then  my 
foot  touched  something  soft,  which  moved.  Then  the  thing, 
whatever  it  was,  rose  and  touched  me  upon  the  body.  Then 
it  barked.     It  was  my  dog  ! 

The  dear  brute  jumped  about  in  the  wildest  excitement, 
continually  darting  away  from  me  and  then  returning.  Stoop- 
ing, I  laid  my  hand  upon  the  dog's  neck,  and  said,  as  loudly 
as  I  could,  "  Home,  Jack  !     On,  boy  !  " 

This  was  just  what  he  needed.  He  set  off  at  once  at  a 
rapid  walk,  I  still  feeling  him  with  my  hand.  He  led  me,  as 
it  seemed,  by  the  most  devious  ways,  around  great  rocks, 
gently  across  great  holes,  over  level  places,  till  it  seemed  to  me 
as  if  I  had  travelled  miles. 

Then  a  great  flash  came  upon  my  eyes.  It  was  the  honest 
light  of  day,  and  I  was  saved. 


THE    COLONEL'S    SNUFF-BOX. 

A    STORY   OF   BENGAL. 
BY     DAVID      KER. 

"   T  'M   surprised   that  you  should  still  take   snuff,  Colonel 
I     Pearson,    when  the   practice   is    so  completely   out   of 
fashion." 

"My  dear  madam,  an  old-fashioned  custom  just  suits  an 
old-fashioned  fellow ;  and,  besides,  I  should  be  ungrateful  to 
give  up  a  habit  that  once  saved  my  life." 

We  all  looked  up,  seeing  that  one  of  the  good  stories  for 
which  the  Colonel  was  so  famous  was  coming. 

"You  must  really  tell  us  that  story.  Colonel,"  said  our 
hostess.     "  I'm  sure  it  must  be  a  good  one." 

The  Colonel  laughed.  "I  don't  know  that  it's  very  much 
of  a  story,  after  all ;  but  if  you  care  to  have  it,  here  it  is  for 
you : — 

"A  good  many  years  ago,  not  long  after  I  first  came  out  to 
India,  I  was  sent  to  do  garrison  duty  in  one  of  the  wilder  parts 
of  Northern  Bengal.  The  place  where  we  were  stationed  was 
the  most  out-of-the-way  spot  you  can  imagine.  In  front,  a 
range  of  high  rocky  hills  ;  at  the  back,  far  as  eye  could  reach, 
a  great  mass  of  dark  green  jungle,  thick  and  close  as  a  bramble 
hedge.  There  wasn't  a  white  face  within  forty  miles,  except  my 
own,  and  that,  with  the  sun  and  the  mosquitoes,  was  not  very 
white  either.  Altogether  I  was  a  kind  of  Eastern  Robinson 
Crusoe,  with  an  outpost  station  in  place  of  a  desert  island,  and 
thirty  or  forty  Man  Fridays  instead  of  one. 
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"  You  would  have  thought  this  was  the  very  last  place  where 
one  could  expect  to  meet  a  friend ;  but  I  had  not  been  there 
a  week  when  a  man  came  up  through  the  jungle  whom  I  had 
not  seen  since  we  were  at  school  together  in  England.  So  of 
course  I  gave  him  a  share  of  my  tent,  and  made  him  welcome 
to  stay  as  long  as  he  liked. 

"  Now  I  should  tell  you  that  among  the  presents  that  I  had 
received  on  leaving  England  was  a  gold  snuff-box  given  me  by 
an  old  uncle  of  mine,  who  had  commanded  a  cruiser  in  the 
Eastern  seas,  and  was  especially  interested  in  everything  East 
Indian.  It  was  from  him  that  I  first  learned  to  take  snuff 
myself,  which  he  said  would  be  better  for  me  than  smoking 
I  valued  the  box,  too,  knowing  how  fond  of  it  the  old  gentle- 
man was,  and  what  a  wrench  it  must  have  been  for  him  to 
part  with  it. 

"  One  day,  after  a  long  march,  we  had  turned  in  early,  being 
rather  tired.  My  friend  was  soon  asleep,  but  I,  tired  though  I 
was,  could  not  get  to  sleep  anyhow.  The  more  I  closed  my 
eyes  and  tried  to  doze  off,  the  more  wide  awake  I  was,  and  as 
restless  as  I  could  be.  At  last  I  could  stand  it  no  longer,  and 
determined  to  try  whether  a  pinch  or  two  of  snuff  would  steady 
my  nerves  a  bit. 

"  I  had  just  got  out  the  box,  which  was  under  my  pillow,  when 
there  was  a  rustle  outside  the  tent,  as  if  somebody  had  brushed 
against  it  in  passing.  The  next  moment  the  loose  flap  of 
canvas  that  hung  over  the  doorway  was  pushed  aside,  and  in 
came,  not  three  feet  from  where  I  lay,  the  great  yellow  head, 
fiery  eyes,  and  long  white  teeth  of  the  biggest  tiger  I  had  ever 
seen  in  my  life. 

"  I  think  it  was  one  of  Napoleon's  old  Generals  who  used  to 
say,  'It  is  only  a  coward  who  says  he  has  never  been 
frightened.'  I  don't  mind  confessing  that  /  was  frightened 
that  time,  and  very  badly  frightened,  too.  The  guns  were  all 
beyond  my  reach,  and  I  knew  well  that  the  first  movement  I 
made  would  bring  the  beast  upon  me. 

"  Just  then  a  thought  struck  me.  I  saw  that,  after  the  dark- 
ness outside,  the  glare  of  the  light  I  had  kept  burning  dazzled 

B.    Y.  lO 
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Mr.  Tiger,  who  was  blinking  and  winking  like  a  man  just 
aroused  from  a  nap.  Before  he  had  time  to  make  a  spring  I 
flung  all  the  snuff  right  in  his  face. 

"  You  should  have  heard  what  a  noise  he  made  !  It  wasn't 
a  roar,  or  a  scream,  or  a  howl,  or  a  sneeze,  but  all  four  put 
together,  loud  enough  to  wake  up  the  whole  country.  Away 
he  went  dashing  and  crashing  down  the  hill,  sending  the  stones 
and  gravel  flying  like  hail,  and  sneezing  and  coughing  at  every 
jump,  fit  to  blow  his  head  off.  And  then  flash,  flash,  crack,  crack 
went  the  rifles  and  matchlocks  of  our  men  below,  to  whom  the 
chance  of  shooting  a  tiger  was  like  a  half-holiday  to  a  school- 
boy. I  could  hear  him  still  running,  however,  and  thought  he 
had  got  off;  but  the  next  morning  we  found  him  lying  dead  at 
the  edge  of  the  jungle  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away,  with  three 
bullets  in  his  body." 

There  was  a  pause  when  the  Colonel  ended,  broken  at  length 
by  our  hostess. 

'*  But  really,  now,  Colonel,  aren't  you  making  fun  of  us  ? 
Could  a  pinch  of  snuff  really  drive  away  one  of  those  terrible 
tigers  ?  " 

*'  Well,"  said  the  Colonel,  smiling  slyly,  "  if  you  don't  beheve 
it,  ask  this  gentleman  opposite  me,  who  was  my  tent  companion 
that  night." 

"  Dr.  G— — !  "  echoed  the  whole  company,  amazed. 

"  Just  so,"  said  the  missionary,  with  a  hearty  laugh ;  "  and 

Dr.  G wished  himself  anywhere  else,  I  can  assure  you. 

But  as  I  was  much  the  fatter  man  of  the  two,  it's  perhaps  just 
as  well  for  me  that  the  Colonel  was  so  handy  with  his  snuff- 
box." 


AN    ANACONDA   ON   BOARD. 

BY    FRANK   YOUNG    COMMAGERE. 

SOME  years  ago  my  health  required  that  I  should  seek 
the  climate  of  the  tropics  during  the  winter  months.  I 
went  with  my  wife  to  the  genial  Windward  Islands — that 
fringe  of  rocky,  half-submerged  mountains  that  guard  the  Carib- 
bean Sea  from  the  assaults  of  the  Atlantic. 

A  New  York  editor,  knowing  that  I  was  in  the  neighbourhood, 
cabled  instructions  to  me  to  go  up  the  Orinoco  River  to  find 
out  what  were  the  real  facts  about  the  alleged  encroachments 
of  the  English  upon  Venezuela  territory,  in  the  region  where 
gold  and  silver  discoveries  had  been  made. 

I  left  my  wife  at  the  comfortable  American  Hotel  at  Bridge- 
town, Barbados.  I  went  thence  to  Port-of-Spain,  Trinidad,  and 
hired  a  little  steam-yacht  that  was  about  the  size  of  one  of  the 
torpedo-boats  now  being  built  for  our  new  navy. 

I  was  master  of  the  craft,  as  soon  as  the  charter  was  made ; 
but  I  had  a  Captain,  and  the  rest  of  the  crew  consisted  of  a 
mate,  three  deck-hands,  an  engineer  and  his  two  helpers,  and 
the  cook,  who  was  steward,  waiter,  and  general  man-of-all-work 
besides. 

Thus,  you  will  see,  we  were  ten  souls  in  all  on  board. 

The  passage  across  the  Gulf  of  Paria  was  accomplished 
safely,  and  in  two  days  after  leaving  Trinidad  we  were  ascend- 
ing the  broad  current  of  the  Orinoco ;  steaming  all  day,  and 
tying  up  to  the  shores  at  night. 

That  great  river,  while  not  so  long  as  the  Mississippi  or  the 
Missouri,  is  much  wider  than  either  of  those  rivers  between  its 
banks  ;  and  the  force   of  its  current  is  greater,  because   the 
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mountains  from  which  it  gathers  its  moisture  are  much  nearer 
than  the  mountain  ranges  of  the  great  rivers  of  this  northern 
part  of  the  hemisphere. 

Of  all  the  animal  life  that  the  tropics  luxuriate  in,  the  snake 
is  the  most  characteristic  ;  and  I  hate  a  snake  as  thoroughly  as 
ever  did  any  descendant  of  Mother  Eve.  I  really  believe  that 
the  wide  range  of  the  Orinoco  Valley  produces  more  snakes  to 
the  square  mile  than  any  other  region  on  earth. 

Toward  the  close  of  our  first  day's  run  up  the  Orinoco  the 
Captain  told  me  it  was  about  time  to  look  for  a  good  place  to 
tie  up.  He  explained  that  it  was  unsafe  to  navigate  the  river 
in  darkness. 

The  method  of  tying  up  was  this  :  The  Captain  steamed  out 
into  the  stream  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet,  and  dropped 
a  stream  anchor.  Then,  keeping  a  line  on  board,  he  steamed 
ashore,  where  a  stout  cable  was  fastened  securely  to  one  of  the 
feet  of  a  huge  mahogany-tree.  Then  the  shore-cable  was  payed 
out  until  the  anchoring  place  was  reached,  and  when  the  other 
line  was  hauled  on  board,  the  little  craft  swung  close  by  the 
anchor  with  the  shore-cable  pulled  almost  taut  by  the  strength 
of  the  current. 

During  the  night  of  our  third  day's  trip  up  the  river  we  tied 
up  near  a  little  village,  and  swung  our  hammocks  under  the 
awnings  that  were  spread  over  the  gangways  alongside  the 
deck-house. 

About  half-past  three  in  the  morning,  while  it  was  still  dark, 
all  hands  were  awakened  by  the  shouts  of  the  deck-hand  on 
watch,  who  excitedly  shouted, — 

"  Wake  up  !  wake  up !  Dey's  a  big  snake  comin'  right  on 
board ! " 

The  negro's  cry  wakened  me  thoroughly.  I  saw,  in  the  dim 
light  cast  by  our  lanterns,  a  huge  anaconda  creeping  along  the 
shore  cable,  and  nearing  the  side  of  the  craft. 

All  my  mates  were  awake  by  this  time,  and  they,  like  me, 
went  at  once  inside  the  deck-house,  and  hauled  in  and  fastened 
the  wooden  shutters  that  were  fitted  to  keep  the  sea  from 
breaking  the  glass  in  heavy  weather. 
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Something  must  have  incensed  the  reptile.  It  may  have 
been  his  disgust  at  finding  that  we  had  all  secreted  ourselves. 
At  any  rate  he  proceeded  at  once  to  make  as  much  of  a  dis- 
turbance as  possible. 

He  swept  down  along  the  starboard  gangway  to  the  stern, 
and  then  along  the  port-side  back  to  the  bow  ;  and  then  we 
heard  him  thrust  his  head  up  through  the  lashings  of  the 
awnings  to  the  roof  of  the  deck-house. 

As  he  went  past  the  little  wheelhouse  forward  Captain 
Thomas  opened  out  the  wooden  shutter,  and  fired  his  revolver 
at  our  pirate. 

The  bullet  did  not  hit,  but  the  noise  of  the  explosion  of  the 
pistol  apparently  hurt  the  snake's  feelings,  for  he  proceeded  at 
once  to  thresh  about  the  deck  violently. 

Happening  to  come  in  contact  with  the  shore  line,  he  took 
a  couple  of  turns  around  that,  and  another  about  the  "  bitts  " 
to  which  the  "  home  "  end  was  fastened. 

In  his  contortions  he  twisted  the  rope  squarely  loose  from 
its  hold,  so  that  the  yacht  swung  straight  out  into  the  stream 
from  the  anchor. 

When  my  readers  remember  that  the  winter  months  under 
the  Equator  are  about  the  same  in  temperature  as  July  and 
August  in  the  middle  zone  of  the  United  States,  they  may 
realise  what  it  was  for  us  to  be  packed  closely  within  the  deck- 
house of  this  little  steamer,  and  just  over  the  boiler,  too,  in 
which  there  was  still  a  good  deal  of  hot  water. 

Meantime,  the  anaconda  was  careering  about  the  deck  in 
absolute  command.  Captain  Thomas  and  I  took  chances,  and 
fired  shot  after  shot  at  the  intruder. 

A  dozen  pistol-shots  had  been  fired  without  apparent  success, 
except  further  to  enrage  the  huge  snake,  when,  at  last,  Thomas 
muttered, — 

"  Pistol  bullets  won't  settle  that  fellow  ;  I'm  going  to  give 
him  a  dose  of  buck-shot.  Half  of  these  bullets  must  have  gone 
through  him,  but  he  only  gets  more  furious  with  each  shot." 

Thomas  got  my  Remington  breech  loader,  and  slipped  in  a 
couple  of  buck-shot  cartridges.     Then,  opening  the  shutter  a 
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little,  he  waited  until  the  reptile  came  forward  again  in  his 
circuit  around  the  craft. 

I  stood  close  by  his  side  to  aid,  if  need  be,  in  closing  and 
fastening  the  shutter. 

We  heard  the  rasp-like  sound  of  the  reptile  crawling  along 
the  deck  just  outside. 

Captain  Thomas  stood  close  by  the  little  window  with  the 
barrels  of  the  gun  just  protruding  outside,  when  suddenly  the 
great  head  of  the  snake  appeared  in  the  opening,  and  made  us 
both  start  back. 

The  head  came  inside  a  few  inches,  but  Captain  Thomas 
recovered  himself  at  once,  and  fired  both  barrels. 

Both  charges  of  shot  took  full  effect  in  the  neck,  as  we  found 
out  afterward ;  but  the  creature  plunged  forward,  and  landed 
inside  the  wheelhouse,  right  among  us,  for  his  death  struggle. 
As  he  came  in  I  confess  I  was  more  thoroughly  frightened  than 
I  had  ever  been  in  my  life. 

When  all  was  over  the  little  place  looked  as  if  a  cyclone  had 
visited  it.  The  wheel  was  wrenched  from  its  fastenings,  and 
the  stool  the  pilot  used  was  splintered  to  kindling-wood. 
Captain  Thomas  had  a  broken  arm,  and  I  had  been  thrown 
down  into  the  hold  through  the  narrow  door  behind,  and 
bruised  so  that  I  was  lame  for  more  than  a  week. 

When  we  recovered  from  the  scare,  and  began  to  clear  up, 
the  intruder  was  hauled  outside ;  and  then  we  measured  him. 
He  was  more  than  fifteen  feet  long,  was  sixteen  inches  in  cir- 
cumference at  his  greatest  girth,  and  ten  inches  around  the 
throat. 

We  found  that  the  last  two  shots  of  Captain  Thomas  had 
torn  the  reptile's  head  and  throat  almost  to  shreds ;  but  we 
found,  too,  that  most  of  our  pistol  shots  had  taken  effect, 
though  they  had  made  no  difference  with  the  creature's 
vigour. 


A   TERRIBLE   SENTINEL. 

BY    DAVID    KER. 

"  1  \  LACK  panthers  ?  Yes,  there  are  plenty  of  them  in 
|j  this  country,  but  we  don't  often  visit  them,  and  I'm 
afraid  that  when  they  come  to  call  upon  us,  we're 
rude  enough  to  do  our  best  to  shut  them  out." 

So  spoke,  with  a  sly  smile  on  his  broad  fat  face,  Mynheer 
Van  Koop,  a  jolly  old  Dutch  merchant  of  Batavia,  the  capital 
of  Java.  The  guest  who  was  keeping  him  company  at  dinner 
that  day  was  Lieutenant  Percival  Hart,  a  young  English  officer, 
just  come  over  from  Singapore  to  Java  on  leave  of  absence, 
with  letters  of  introduction  to  the  old  merchant,  who  welcomed 
him  to  his  country  house  with  true  Dutch  hospitality. 

"I  should  like  of  all  things  to  meet  with  one  of  them,"  said 
the  young  lieutenant,  eagerly ;  "  such  a  skin  as  that  would  be 
well  worth  having." 

"Hum !"  said  old  Van  Koop,  with  a  meaning  shake  of  his 
grey  head;  "the  skin  of  a  black  panther  is  certainly  a  very 
pretty  ornament.  Mynheer  Hart ;  but  you  must  remember 
that  if  you  meet  him  alone  in  the  forest  there  is  always  a 
chance  of  the  panther  getting  your  skin  instead  of  your  getting 

"  Pooh ! "  cried  Hart,  who  privately  thought  himself  a  first- 
rate  sportsman — an  opinion  with  which  his  brother  officers  did 
not  altogether  agree.  "  With  a  good  rifle  in  his  hands,  a  man 
ought  to  be  a  match  for  anything  that  walks,  if  he  only  keeps 
steady." 

"  Ay,  tf  he  does,"  answered  the  Dutchman,  quiedy.     "  But 
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when  one  of  these  beasts  jumps  down  upon  you  from  behind, 
and  makes  its  teeth  meet  in  your  neck  before  you  can  even 
cock  your  rifle,  how  are  you  going  to  '  keep  steady '  f/ien  ?  If 
you'll  take  an  old  man's  advice,  Mynheer  Hart,  you  will  leave 
the  black  panthers  alone." 

It  was  pretty  late  before  they  went  to  bed,  and  Hart  felt 
little  inclined  to  sleep.  The  night  was  almost  as  warm  as  the 
day  had  been,  and  what  with  the  heat  and  with  all  this  exciting 
talk  about  wild  beasts,  the  young  officer  had  never  been  so 
restless  in  his  life. 

At  last  he  could  stand  it  no  longer.  He  jumped  out  of  bed, 
and,  wrapping  himself  in  his  cloak,  made  his  way  along  the 
passage  to  a  door  that  opened  on  to  the  verandah. 

Here  he  found  himself  much  more  comfortable,  especially 
as  a  light  breeze  was  just  springing  up  from  the  sea,  which 
cooled  him  famously.  After  sitting  for  about  half  an  hour,  he 
was  just  starting  back  to  his  room  when  a  fearful  thought  struck 
him.     Where  was  his  room  ? 

Where,  indeed  ?  The  passage  was  as  dark  as  a  coal  cellar, 
and  all  the  doors  seemed  exactly  alike.  Every  one  was 
probably  asleep  by  this  time,  and  he  had  no  light,  and  no 
means  of  getting  one.  He  was  just  making  up  his  mind  to  go 
back  and  sleep  on  the  verandah,  when  his  foot  struck  some  hard 
object,  and,  stooping  down,  he  felt  a  large  earthen  water  jar. 

*•'  Hurrah  ! "  said  he,  joyfully.  "  I  remember  now  seeing  one 
outside  my  door.     JVow  I'm  all  right." 

But  apparently  he  wasn't  all  right  even  now,  for,  dark  as  the 
room  was  into  which  he  went,  there  was  just  light  enough  to 
see  that  it  did  not  look  Hke  his  own.  Where  was  his  bed, 
which  had  stood  close  to  the  door?  And  where  was  the  table 
that  had  been  beside  it  ? 

Muttering  an  angry  exclamation,  the  lieutenant  was  turning 
to  leave  the  room  again,  when  he  caught  sight  of  something 
which  stopped  him  short  as  if  he  had  trodden  upon  a  rattle- 
snake. The  door  had  swung  to,  revealing,  as  it  did  so,  two 
large  yellow  eyes  glaring  at  him  through  the  darkness,  and 
behind  them,  by  the  faint  gleam  of  moonlight  between  the 
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slides  of  the  Venetian  blinds,  he  could  just  distinguish  a  huge, 
dusky,  shadowy  mass. 

The  poor  lieutenant's  blood  ran  cold  as  he  remembered  Van 
Koop  having  told  him  that  the  black  panthers  often  came  into 
the  houses  at  night,  and  that  he  had  once  found  one  of  them 
creeping  along  the  verandah,  and  shot  it  dead  in  the  very  act  of 
springing  upon  him.  Bitterly  did  he  now  repent  of  his  idle 
boasting  at  the  dinner-table  and  his  wish  to  meet  with  a 
panther.  He  had  met  with  one,  sure  enough,  and  now  his 
only  wish  was  to  get  away  from  it  as  fast  as  possible. 

But  what  was  to  be  done  ?  He  had  no  weapon  or  defence 
of  any  kind.  The  monster  was  between  him  and  the  door, 
while  it  could  reach  the  window  with  a  single  bound  should 
he  attempt  to  escape  that  way.  At  that  time  of  night  there 
seemed  to  be  no  chance  of  any  one  coming  into  the  room,  and 
to  shout  for  help  would  probably  bring  the  panther  upon  him 
at  once. 

All  at  once,  in  the  midst  of  his  terror,  he  recollected  having 
read  or  heard  that  these  beasts  do  not  attack  any  creature 
until  it  begins  to  move.  A  frail  chance,  no  doubt ;  but  it  was 
the  only  one  he  had.  Crouching  down  upon  the  floor,  and 
making  himself  as  small  as  he  could,  he  remained  as  still  as  a 
statue,  holding  his  breath. 

How  long  he  sat  cowering  there  he  could  never  have  told ; 
but  suddenly  he  thought  he  heard  the  monster's  paws  rustle, 
while  its  head  seemed  to  move  as  if  it  were  just  about  to 
spring  upon  him. 

Just  at  that  moment  his  ear,  sharpened  by  terror,  caught  the 
sound  of  a  footstep  outside  the  door.  Hardly  knowing  what 
he  did,  and  quite  forgetting,  in  his  fright,  the  risk  of  startling 
the  panther  into  springing  upon  him,  he  gave  a  shout  for  help 
that  made  the  silent  house  echo. 

Instantly  the  door  opened,  and  in  came  Mynheer  Van  Koop 
himself,  clad  in  a  light  dressing-gown,  and  looking  as  cool  and 
comfortable  as  if  no  panther  were  within  a  hundred  miles  of  him. 

"  What's  the  matter  ?  "  asked  he,  surveying  his  guest's  agitated 
face  by  the  light  of  the  candle  which  he  carried. 
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The  lieutenant  seized  his  arm  with  a  grip  like  the  daw  of 
a  cockatoo,  and  pointing  to  the  crouching  monster,  was  just 
beginning  to  falter  out  his  explanation,  when  he  was  interrupted 
by  a  roar  of  laughter  from  his  host,  so  loud  and  hearty  that  it 
seemed  to  shake  the  whole  room. 

"  I  really  beg  your  pardon,  Mynheer  Hart,"  said  the  Dutch- 
man, as  well  as  he  could  speak  for  laughing ;  "  but  really  it  is 
rather  funny  that  you  should  have  been  kept  prisoner  here  all 
this  time  by  a  stufied  panther,  with  eyes  of  yellow  glass  !  " 

The  poor  lieutenant  was  utterly  confounded ;  and  although 
he  remained  several  months  longer  in  Java,  he  was  never  heard 
to  speak  lightly  of  black  panthers  again. 


SAVED   BY   "RED   RIDING-HOOD." 

BY   PAUL   GRANT. 

Chapier  I. 

MANY  years  ago,  before  missionaries  had  visited  the 
remote  corners  of  the  world,  a  vessel,  the  good  ship 
Albatross,  was  dismasted  in  a  storm  while  cruising  in 
the  southern  seas  near  an  unexplored  group  of  islands.  The 
ship  went  down,  and  the  crew  betook  themselves  to  the  small 
boats,  to  spars,  chicken-coops,  anything  to  keep  themselves 
afloat,  in  the  forlorn  hope  of  saving  their  lives. 

Tom  Norton,  the  second  mate,  lashed  himself  to  a  spar,  was 
buffeted  by  the  waves  for  several  days,  and  at  last  was  drifted 
by  the  tide  upon  the  beach  of  a  lonely  island,  full  of  waving 
palm-trees,  and  green  with  tropical  verdure.  But  its  beauty 
was  lost  on  him,  for  he  lay  there  still  and  white  and  senseless. 

Soon  some  of  the  natives,  wandering  on  the  beach,  spied 
him,  and  ran  with  joy  to  pick  him  up.  "  Aha  !  "  thought  they, 
"he  will  be  a  choice  morsel."  Pity  their  disappointment 
when  they  found  him  thin,  sick,  and  bloodless.  They  untied 
him  from  the  spar,  however,  and  saw  with  joy  that  he  gave  signs 
of  life.    "  For,"  said  the  practical  natives,  "  he  can  be  fattened." 

Now  Tom  was  the  first  white  man  they  had  ever  seen, 
and  his  arrival  made  something  of  a  sensation.  Indeed,  he 
created  such  a  furor  that  the  King  of  the  island,  called  by  his 
subjects  the  "  Good  Bomba,"  took  a  personal  interest  in  him. 
He  had  him  put  in  a  bamboo  cage  near  the  royal  hut,  and 
gave  him  into  the  keeping  of  his  daughter,  the  lovely  Wamba, 
with  strict  charges  to  see  that  he  was  well  and  rapidly  fattened 
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Wamba  fed  him  constantly,  until  at  last  the  great  festival  of 
King  Bomba's  birthday  approached,  and  the  royal  cook  was 
directed  to  look  the  prisoner  over,  and  see  if  he  could  by  any 
means  be  made  useful  for  the  occasion. 

Now  the  queerest  thing  was  that  Wamba,  after  she  had 
fattened  the  captive  as  fat  as  he  could  get,  felt  no  pride  about 
it ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  felt  a  curious  aching  sensation  at  the 
idea  of  giving  up  her  fatted  prisoner,  and  the  bare  thought  of 
eating  him  made  her  quite  sick. 

Worked  on  by  her  own  grief,  Wamba  finally  came  to  a  bold 
determination ;  she  would  let  him  escape,  even  if  it  cost  her 
her  life.  So  she  told  him  the  true  state  of  the  case,  and  of 
her  resolution  to  save  him.  Then  she  left  him  to  make  her 
preparations. 

x\t  midnight  the  guards  slept  soundly,  suspecting  no  evil, 
when  Wamba  returned,  noiselessly  stepped  over  their  slumber- 
ing bodies,  drew  back  the  rude  bolt,  and  beckoned  the  prisoner 
out.  Holding  him  by  the  hand,  she  rapidly  led  the  way  to 
the  beach,  where  a  canoe  was  in  waiting.  She  took  one 
paddle,  he  the  other,  and  soon  the  skiff  was  darting  over  the 
water.  They  coasted  along  the  shore  for  some  distance,  till 
the  beach  of  the  island  rose  into  tall  cliffs.  At  last  Wamba 
threw  her  paddle  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat. 

"  Right  here,"  said  she,  pointing  to  the  foot  of  the  cliff,  "  is 
a  large  cave.     I  found  it  one  day  while  swimming." 

The  boat  carried  them  to  the  mouth  of  the  cave.  Tom 
leaped  from  it. 

"  You  will  find  plenty  of  cocoa-nuts  and  bananas  to  eat  till 
I  come  agam,"  said  Wamba. 

"  And  when  will  that  be  ?  "  he  asked. 

"To  morrow  night,"  and  she  hurried  away. 


Chapter  II. 

There  was  a  fine  uproar  in  the  camp  when  the  white  prisoner 
was  missed.     The  guards  could  give  no  account  of  him,  and 
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the  enraged  King  had  them  executed,  so  angry  was  he  to  have 
lost  his  birthday  treat. 

The  savages  scoured  their  island  and  watched  their  coast, 
but  in  vain ;  their  prey  had  flown.  Wamba,  too,  made  herself 
very  efficient  in  the  search,  and  getting  in  her  canoe,  joined  in 
the  hunt.  After  a  while,  when  there  was  no  one  about,  she 
sped  to  the  cave,  where  she  found  Tom  too  anxious  to  eat  his 
bread-fruit. 

"  Well  ?  "  cried  he,  anxiously. 

"  They  are  all  hunting  for  you,"  she  said  ;  "  and  I  am  too," 
she  added,  laughing.  "  They  think  you  have  gone  to  sea. 
Why,  you  haven't  touched  your  fruit.  Come,  eat,  or  you  will 
get  thin." 

He  shuddered,  for  she  had  told  him  that  often.  *'  I  want  to 
get  thin,"  he  said,  fiercely.    "  Ravenous  wolves  !  "  he  muttered. 

"  What  are  wolves  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Bloodthirsty  beasts,"  he  answered. 

"  Do  they  look  like  me  ?  "  she  said. 

"  Not  exactly,"  he  laughed. 

"  And  they  eat  people  ?  " 

"They  ate  Little  Red  Riding-hood,"  he  said,  speaking  at 
random.  And  this  exceedingly  foolish  speech  was  the  luckiest 
thing  he  ever  said  in  all  his  life. 

"  I  don't  understand,"  said  Wamba. 

Then,  as  much  to  take  his  mind  off  his  trouble  as  anything 
else,  Tom  regaled  her  with  the  time-honoured  history  which 
had  thrilled  his  childhood.  He  bungled  it  a  little  at  first,  for 
he  hadn't  thought  of  it  for  years  ;  but  he  held  the  gentle  savage 
spell-bound.  Never  before  in  all  her  life  had  she  ever  heard  a 
story.  Her  great  black  eyes  stretched ;  her  red  lips  parted ; 
her  breath  came  quick  and  fast.  And  when  he  narrated  hov/ 
the  deceitful  wolf  answered  all  the  child's  artless  questions, 
and  at  last  gobbled  her  up,  Wamba,  overwhelmed  by  new 
emotions,  wept. 

"  Oh,  the  cruel,  cruel  creature  !  "  she  cried. 

Tom  stared  in  wonder  at  the  cannibal  maiden's  tears. 

"Tell  it  to  me  again,"  she  said — "  tell  it  to  me  again." 
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So  Tom  told  it  again.  And  again  she  wept,  and  entreated 
to  hear  it  a  third  time.  So,  though  getting  very  tired  of  it,  he 
indulged  her. 

The  next  day  she  returned  laden  with  provisions,  and  en- 
treated to  hear  about  Red  Riding-hood  again.  And  the  sailor, 
amused,  retold  it.  By  this  time  he  had  remembered  other 
parts  of  the  story,  which  enraptured  her. 

And  so  for  a  week  every  day  did  she  come,  and  while  she 
fed  his  body,  he  fed  her  mind.  And  then  Wamba  determined 
on  taking  a  bold  step.  If  her  father  knew  that  Tom  had  the 
glorious  gift  of  tale-telling,  he  would  far  rather  hear  him  than 
eat  him. 

So  she  returned  to  the  royal  hut,  and  began  to  sound  him. 
She  led  the  hungry  Bomba  to  speak  his  mind  freely  on  the 
subject  of  the  escaped  titbit ;  and  the  mind  that  he  spoke 
was  a  very  angry  and  bloodthirsty  one.  But  Wamba  was 
no  ways  daunted.  So  she  said  that  for  her  part  she  would  have 
hated  to  have  seen  him  eaten,  because  he  had  told  her  such 
a  lovely  thing  about  a  child  and  a  wolf.  And  thereupon  she 
proceeded  to  give  a  sketch  of  Red  Riding-hood  :  how  the  child 
went  to  see  her  grandmother — "  for  in  his  country  they  keep 
their  grandmothers,  and  don't  kill  them  as  we  do  " — how  on 
the  way  a  wolf — a  creature  larger  than  a  hog,  and  that  could 
talk — met  her,  and  the  child  told  him  where  she  was  going. 
So  the  wolf  ran  ahead,  and  gobbled  up  the  grandmother,  and 
jumped  in  her  skin,  and  drew  the  end  over  his  head  to  hide 
his  ears.     And  so  on  to  the  end. 

When  Bomba  heard  this  scanty  tale  he  was  spellbound  with 
delight.     "  Tell  it  over,"  he  said. 

"  Suppose,"  said  Wamba,  when  she  had  recovered  her 
breath — "  suppose  you  could  find  him  would  you  kill  him  ?  " 

"  Not  till  I  heard  the  story." 

"  If  you  could  find  him  and  hear  about  Red  Riding-hood, 
you  really  would  not  kill  and  eat  him  ?  " 

At  this  question  his  royal  Majesty  insisted  that  he  would  do 
nothing  of  the  kind. 

**  Come  with  me,"  said  Wamba  ;  and  taking  her  royal  father 
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by  the  hand,  she  gently  led  him  to  her  canoe,  and  carried  him 
to  the  cave.  And  lo  !  there  sat  his  contemplated  birthday 
dainty,  munching  a  banana. 

"  You  are  safe,"  said  Wamba,  as  Tom  started  up  in  affright 
at  the  sight  of  the  King.  "  My  father  wishes  to  hear  of  Red 
Riding-hood  " 

Trembling  a  little,  Tom  began,  encouraged  by  smiles  and 
nods  from  the  gentle  Wamba.  At  first  the  King  listened 
spell-bound  :  then,  enraged  at  the  cruelty  of  the  wolf,  cried 
out, — 

"  Ah,  had  I  been  there  with  my  javelin  !  " 

At  the  death  of  Red  Riding-hood  he  burst  into  tears. 
"  Tell  it  again,"  cried  he,  when  he  could  speak — '*  tell  it 
again  !  " 

So  Tom  told  it  again,  and  then  again ;  and  Bomba,  in 
transport,  embraced  him. 

"  Ah,  great  King  !  "  cried  he,  ''  come  and  stay  with  me,  and 
tell  to  me  and  my  people  this  wonderful  tale." 

So  Tom  was  forced  to  accompany  him  and  Wamba  in  the 
canoe  back  to  the  island.  He  felt  some  alarm,  but  Wamba 
encouraged  him  with  smiles  and  gentle  words  of  praise. 

Chapter  III. 

When  they  reached  the  island  the  natives  set  up  shouts  to 
see  the  King  and  his  daughter  conducting  the  prisoner,  and 
they  ran  to  meet  them,  brandishing  spears  and  javelins  and 
clubs,  with  the  intention  of  stabbing  him,  jabbing  him,  and 
clubbing  him.     But  the  great  Bomba  waved  them  back. 

"  Stop  !  "  he  cried,  "  and  hear  this  wonder."  And  sending  a 
runner  for  his  conch-shell  horn,  he  led  the  affrighted  Tom  to 
a  hill  hard  by,  followed  by  the  excited  crowd.  "  Blow,"  cried 
he  to  the  runner — "  blow,  and  call  up  all  my  people." 

So  the  runner  blew,  and  up  they  flocked,  men  and  women^ 
little  and  big,  crowding  around  thick  and  fast,  wildly  excited, 
uttering  fierce  yells  and  brandishing  great  clubs.  At  last 
Bomba  shook  his  javelin. 

"  Silence  !  "  he  roared,  and  a  stillness  fell  on  the  company. 
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He  waved  his  hand.  "  Down  !  "  he  cried.  And  they  sank  on 
their  haunches.  "Now,"  he  said,  "listen.  Speak,"  he  con- 
tinued, turning  to  the  trembling  Tom. 

With  some  difficulty  Tom  collected  his  scattered  senses  and 
began.  How  foolish  it  all  seemed  to  him — to  stand  before  a 
crowd  of  angry  savages,  thirsting  for  his  blood,  and  tell  them 
a  child's  story !  His  voice  was  hoarse  and  broken.  Wamba 
shook  her  head;  the  royal  Bomba  scowled.  Suddenly  it 
burst  upon  Tom  that  he  was  talking  for  his  life.  He  nerved 
himself,  as  if  in  a  great  storm,  and  launched  away. 

The  islanders  listened  spellbound.  They  were  an  emotional 
people,  and  as  he  went  on  they  almost  went  distracted  with 
excitement.  The  underhand  tricks  of  the  wolf  filled  them 
with  rage.     They  shuddered  with  horror. 

"  Wretch  !  "  cried  they  ;  "  and  monster  !  "  And  at  the 
untimely  fate  of  Red  Riding-hood  they  wept,  and  King  Bomba 
and  his  daughter  led  off  the  weeping. 

"  Tell  it  again,"  cried  they — "  tell  it  again  !  "  and  grovelled 
before  him,  half  mad  with  joy  at  the  new  sensation. 

It  was  the  first  time  their  minds  had  been  fed,  and  they 
were  more  than  delighted.  So  Tom  went  over  it  again  and 
again,  and  when  he  was  done  they  were  ready  to  worship  him. 

Then  the  good  King  Bomba  cried,  "  Oh,  King,  I'll  give  thee 
my  daughter  to  wife,  and  make  thee  tale-teller  for  my  kingdom." 

To  these  terms  Tom  was  forced  to  agree,  and  took  Wamba 
as  a  sort  of  life-insurance.  Wamba,  on  her  part,  was  delighted, 
for  she  was  very  much  in  love ;  and  then  she  was  very  proud 
of  him,  considering  him  in  the  hght  of  a  great  literary  man. 

From  that  day  Tom's  fortune  was  made.  The  islanders 
had  strong  literary  instincts,  and  went  mad  with  joy  over  the 
story.  Tom  became  a  great  man,  and  all  bowed  down  before 
him.  And  on  all  great  occasions  he  sat  on  a  hill-side  and 
told  the  listening  multitudes  the  time-honoured  story,  while 
they  wept  at  the  sad  fate  of  the  child,  and  denounced  the  cruel 
wolf.  And  Bomba,  who  was  a  liberal  patron  of  literature, 
decreed  that  for  every  time  he  told  the  tale  he  should  be  paid 
two  pigs  and  a  hundred  cocoa-nuts. 
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Chapter    IV. 

But  as  time  passed  on  the  natives  learned  the  story  them- 
selves, and  told  it  to  one  another.  Tom  had  neglected  to 
take  out  a  patent  for  it,  and  they  murmured  at  paying  two 
pigs  and  a  hundred  cocoa-nuts,  saying,  "  We  know  it  ourselves, 
and  can  tell  it  too." 

Then  Tom,  who  had  grown  lazy  with  a  wife  to  wait  on  him, 
and  pigs  and  cocoa-nuts  whenever  he  opened  his  mouth,  now 
began  to  bestir  himself.  After  much  hard  thinking  he  recalled 
"Jack  the  Giant-killer,"  "Jack  and  the  Bean-stalk,"  and 
*'  Hop-o'-my-Thumb." 

The  minds  of  the  savages  were  in  such  a  literary  whirl  that 
they  could  hardly  sleep,  and  joyfully  brought  up  five  pigs  and 
two  hundred  cocoa-nuts  and  bread-fruit  in  payment  for  the 
great  treat.  They  could  barely  contain  themselves  till  next 
evening,  when  he  promised  to  tell  it  again. 

And  so  Tom  lived  in  peace  and  plenty,  with  pigs  and  fruit 
without  stint,  revered,  admired,  envied,  a  great  man,  a  literary 
genius,  before  whom  all  bowed.  He  made  a  regular  business 
of  tale-telling,  and  set  a  price  on  each  performance. 

"  Red  Riding-hood  "  only  brought  fifty  cocoa-nuts,  as  she 
was  worn  out  by  age.  But  "  Jack  the  Giant-killer  "  was  good 
for  four  pigs  and  a  turtle  ;  "  Jack  and  the  Bean-stalk  "  for  six 
or  seven  turtles,  according  to  quality ;  "  Hop-o'-my-Thumb '' 
about  the  same;  and  "Cinderella"  and  "Beauty  and  the 
Beast,"  whom  he  raked  up  with  great  difficulty  from  the  far 
past,  when  he  had  read  them  to  his  little  sister,  brought  him 
a  hundred  cocoa-nuts  or  bread-fruit  each.  And  good  King 
Bomba  forbade  any  one,  on  pain  of  being  roasted,  to  repeat, 
or  even  remember,  his  tales.  Now,  being  his  son-in-law,  the 
King  felt  that  he  should  be  protected  by  copyright. 

But  as  time  went  on  Tom  began  to  think  or  imagine  that 
his  influence  as  a  tale-teller  was  waning.  Then  one  day,  lo  ! 
an  English  vessel  came  to  anchor  in  their  harbour  in  search 
of  water,  and  Tom  went  aboard  as  interpreter.  He  soon 
impressed  the  Captain  that  he  was  a  man  of  consequence  on 
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the  island,  and  as  a  proof  of  his  greatness  he  was  very  generous 
with  the  King's  and  islanders'  pigs  and  fruit,  urging  them  on 
his  countryman.  And  at  last,  before  the  Captain  sailed,  he 
ventured  to  open  his  mind  to  him,  and  beg  for  a  story-book. 

"  I  am  story-teller  in  chief  to  the  kingdom,"  he  said,  "and 
my  stock  of  stories  is  worn  threadbare." 

"Now  is  a  good  chance  for  you  to  leave,"  said  the  Captain. 
"  Come  away  with  me." 

But  Tom  refused.  " No,"  said  he ;  "I  couldn't  leave 
Wamba  and  my  children,  and  they  wouldn't  go  with  me. 
Only  give  me  a  story-book,  and  I  am  content  with  my  lot." 

So  the  Captain  rummaged  through  his  library,  and  at  last 
found  a  copy  of  the  Arabian  Nights,  owned  by  the  cabin-boy, 
and  presented  it.  Tom  was  moved  to  tears  at  the  sight.  He 
had  lived  so  long  among  the  emotional  savages  that  he  was 
easily  moved. 

"  Heaven  bless  you  !  "  he  cried.  "  My  fortune  is  made. 
One  thousand  tales  !  Related  with  economy,  they'll  last  me 
my  lifetime,  and  shall  be  handed  down  as  a  legacy  to  my  son, 
on  whom  my  mantle  as  champion  story-teller  shall  fall.  You 
have  given  me  a  mine  of  wealth." 

And  this  was  so.  The  savages  viewed  with  awe  his  being 
able  to  talk  out  of  the  unknown  book,  and  they  went  wild  over 
the  tales.  Twice  a  week  did  he  regale  them,  and  by  the  time 
he  had  finished  the  last  they  had  forgotten  the  first.  So  it 
was  like  a  fountain  ever  flowing — a  fountain  of  knowledge  out 
of  which  these  thirsty  souls  greedily  drank  and  were  never 
satisfied.  Tom  was  now  a  greater  man  than  ever,  and  pig 
and  turtle  and  fruits  of  all  kinds  poured  in  on  him. 

Bomba  Tomba,  his  eldest  son,  was  with  great  difficulty 
taught  to  read,  so  that  he  might  succeed  his  father.  And 
Tom  lived  generously  off  the  fat  of  the  land,  happy  and  con- 
tented, feeling  no  anxiety  for  the  future,  as  he  could  bank 
without  stint  on  his  mine  of  wealth,  the  volume  of  Arabian 
Nights. 


A   GOOD   SWORD-STROKE; 

OR,  HOJV  COLONEL  DE  MA  LET  MET  HIS  MATCH. 
BY  DAVID    KER. 

THERE  was  high  frolic  going  on  in  a  small  town  of 
Southern  France  one  fine  summer  morning  toward  the 
end  of  the  last  century.  The  great  local  fair,  which 
only  came  once  in  six  months,  was  in  full  swing,  and  the 
queer  little  market-place  of  the  town,  with  its  old-fashioned 
fountain  in  the  middle,  and  its  tall  dark  houses  all  round, 
was  crowded  to  overflowing.  Here  was  a  juggler  eating  fire, 
or  pulling  ribbons  out  of  his  mouth  by  the  yard,  amid  a  ring 
of  wondering  peasants.  There  an  acrobat  was  turning  head 
over  heels,  and  then  walking  on  his  hands  with  his  feet  up  in 
the  air.  A  little  farther  on  a  show  of  dancing  dogs  had 
gathered  a  large  crowd  ;  and  close  by  a  sly-looking  fellow,  in  a 
striped  frock,  leaning  over  the  front  of  a  waggon,  was  recom- 
mending a  certain  cure  for  toothache,  which,  however,  judging 
from  the  wry  faces  of  those  who  ventured  to  try  it,  must  have 
been  almost  as  bad  as  the  complaint  itself. 

The  chief  attraction  of  the  fair,  however,  seemed  to  be  a 
tall,  gaunt  man,  with  an  unmistakably  Italian  face,  who  was 
standing  on  a  low  platform  beside  the  fountain.  He  had  been 
exhibiting  some  wonderful  feats  of  swordsmanship,  such  as 
throwing  an  apple  into  the  air  and  cutting  it  in  two  as  it  fell ; 
tossing  up  his  sword  and  catching  it  by  the  hilt ;  striking  an 
egg  with  it  so  lightly  as  not  even  to  break  the  shell,  and  others 
equally  marvellous.  At  length,  having  collected  a  great  throng 
around   him,   he   stepped   forward,   and   challenged  any  one 
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present  to  try  a  sword  bout  with  him,  on  the  condition  that 
whichever  was  first  disarmed  should  forfeit  to  the  other  half  a 
livre  (ten  cents). 

Several  troopers  who  were  swaggering  about  the  market- 
place, for  there  was  a  cavalry  regiment  quartered  in  the  town, 
came  up  one  after  another  to  try  their  hand  upon  him.  But  to 
the  great  delight  of  the  crowd  they  all  got  the  worst  of  it ;  and 
one  might  have  guessed  from  the  eagerness  with  which  the 
poor  Italian  snatched  up  the  money,  as  well  as  from  his  pale 
face  and  hollow  cheeks,  that  he  did  not  often  earn  so  much  in 
one  day. 

Suddenly  the  crowd  parted  to  right  and  left  as  a  handsome 
young  man,  in  a  fine  gold-laced  coat  and  plumed  hat,  with  a 
silver-hilted  sword  by  his  side,  forced  his  way  through  the  press, 
and  confronted  the  successful  swordsman. 

"  You  handle  your  blade  so  well,  my  friend,"  cried  he, 
"that  I  should  like  to  try  a  bout  with  you  myself,  for  I'm 
thought  to  be  something  of  a  swordsman !  But  before  we 
begin,  take  these  two  livres  and  get  yourself  some  food  at  the 
'  French  Lily'  yonder,  for  you  look  tired  and  hungry,  and  it's  no 
fair  match  between  a  fasting  man  and  a  full  one." 

"  Now  may  Heaven  bless  you,  my  lord,  whoever  you  may 
be  ! "  said  the  man,  fervently ;  "  for  you're  the  first  who  has 
given  me  a  kindly  word  this  many  a  day.  I  can  hardly  expect 
to  be  a  match  for  you,  but  if  you  will  be  pleased  to  wait  but 
ten  minutes,  I'll  gladly  do  my  best." 

The  fencer  was  as  good  as  his  word,  and  the  moment  he 
was  seen  to  remount  the  platform  the  lookers-on  crowded 
eagerly  around  it,  expecting  a  well-fought  bout ;  for  they  had 
all  seen  what  he  could  do,  and  they  now  recognised  his  new 
opponent  as  the  young  Marquis  de  Malet,  who  had  the  name 
of  being  the  best  swordsman  in  the  whole  district. 

Their  expectations  were  not  disappointed.  For  the  first 
minute  or  so  the  watching  eyes  around  could  hardly  follow  the 
swords,  which  flickered  to  and  fro  like  flashes  of  lightning, 
feinting,  warning,  striking,  parrying,  till  they  seemed  to  be 
everywhere  at  once.     De  Malet  at  first  pressed  his  man  vigor- 
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ously,  but  finding  him  more  skilful  than  he  had  expected,  he 
began  to  fight  more  cautiously,  and  to  aim  at  tiring  him  out. 

This  artful  plan  seemed  likely  to  succeed,  for  the  Italian  at 
length  lowered  his  weapon  for  a  moment,  as  if  his  hand  was 
growing  wearied.  But  as  De  Malet  made  a  rapid  stroke  at 
him,  the  other  suddenly  changed  the  sword  fro7n  his  right  to  his 
left  hand,  and  catching  the  Marquis's  blade  in  reverse,  sent  it 
flying  among  the  crowd  below. 

"Well  done!"  cried  the  young  man,  admiringly.  "I 
thought  I  knew  most  tricks  of  fence,  but  1  never  saw  one  like 
that  before." 

**  I  could  teach  it  to  your  lordship  in  a  week,"  said  the 
Italian.  "  For  a  man  of  your  skill  nothing  is  needed  but 
practice." 

"  Say  you  so  ?  "  cried  De  Malet.  "  Then  the  sooner  we 
begin,  the  better.  Come  home  with  me,  and  stay  till  you've 
taught  me  all  you  know.  One  doesn't  meet  a  man  like  you 
every  day." 

And  so  for  a  month  to  come  Antonio  Spalatro  was  the  guest 
of  Henri  de  Malet ;  and  the  young  Marquis  learned  to  perform 
the  feat  which  had  excited  his  wonder  quite  as  dexterously  as 
the  Italian  himself 

White  lay  the  snow  upon  the  fields  outside  the  blazing  city 
of  Moscow.  The  Russians  had  fired  their  own  capital.  The 
veteran  bands  of  Napoleon  were  fleeing  from  fire  to  perish 
amid  ice  and  snow. 

"  Down  with  the  French  dog  !  " 

"  Cut  him  to  pieces  !  " 

"  Send  a  bullet  through  him  !  " 

A  dozen  arms  were  raised  at  once  against  the  solitary  man, 
who,  with  his  back  against  a  wall,  and  one  foot  on  the  body  of 
his  horse,  sternly  confronted  them.  Henri  de  Malet  (now 
Colonel  De  Malet,  of  the  French  Cuirassiers)  was  still  the 
same  dashing  fellow  as  ever,  though  twenty-three  years  had 
passed  since  he  took  his  first  lesson  in  fencing  from  Spalatro, 
the  Italian,  of  whom  he  had  never  heard  a  word  ail  this  while. 
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But  if  Spalatro  was  gone,  his  teaching  was  not,  and  De  Malet's 
sword  seemed  to  be  everywhere  at  once,  keeping  the  swarming 
Russians  at  bay,  as  it  had  done  many  a  time  already  during 
the  terrible  retreat  which  was  now  approaching  its  end. 

"  Leave  him  to  me  !  "  cried  a  deep  voice  from  behind ;  *'  he's 
a  man  worth  fighting,  this  fellow  !  " 

"Ay,  leave  him  to  the  Colonel,"  chorused  the  Russians. 
"  JIg7/  soon  settle  his  fine  fencing  tricks." 

A  tall,  dark  man,  whose  close-cropped  black  hair  was  just 
beginning  to  turn  grey,  stepped  forward,  and  crossed  swords 
with  De  Malet,  who,  feeling  at  once  that  he  had  met  his  match, 
stood  warily  on  the  defensive.  The  Russian  grenadiers  watched 
eagerly  as  the  swords  flashed  and  fell  and  rose  again,  while  the 
combatants,  breathing  hard,  and  setting  their  teeth,  struck, 
parried,  advanced,  and  retreated  by  turns.  At  length  De 
Malet,  finding  himself  hard  pressed,  tried  the  blow  taught 
him  by  Spalatro ;  but  the  stranger  met  it  with  a  whirhng  back 
stroke  that  whisked  the  sword  clean  out  of  his  hand.  Instead 
of  cutting  him  down,  however,  the  Russian  seized  him  by  the 
hand  with  a  cry  of  joy. 

**  There's  but  one  man  in  the  French  army  who  knows  that 
stroke,"  cried  he,  "  and  I'm  glad  to  see  you  remember  so  well 
what  I  taught  you  !  Novv  at  last  Spalatro  the  officer  can  repay 
the  kindness  shown  to  Spalatro  the  vagabond.  When  I  came 
over  here  with  the  Russian  Prince  to  whom  you  so  kindly 
recommended  me,  they  soon  found  out  that  I  could  handle 
soldiers  as  well  as  swords,  and  gave  me  a  commission  in  the 
army ;  and  here  I  am.  Colonel  Spalatro,  with  the  Cross  of  St. 
George,  and  a  big  estate  in  Central  Russia.  Now  if  you  fall 
nto  the  hands  of  our  soldiers  you'll  be  killed  to  a  certainty,  so 
you'd  better  come  with  me  to  headquarters,  where  I'll  report 
vou  as  my  prisoner.  You  will  be  safe  under  my  charge  until 
there's  a  chance  of  sending  you  home,  and  then  you  are 
welcome  to  go  as  soon  as  you  please." 

And  Colonel  Spalatro  was  as  good  as  his  word 


BAGH-WALLAH  ;   OR,  A  GORKHA  BOY'S 
FEAT. 

BY    DAVID    KER. 

FIVE    HUNDRED    RUPEES    REWARD. 
The  above  reward  will  be  paid  to  any  one  who  shall 
catch  or  kill   the  man-eating  tiger  which  has  killed 
several  persons  in  this  district  during  the  past  month. 
"  (By  order). 

"  T.  H.  Brancepeth,  Commissioner." 

Such  was  the  proclamation  which,  printed  both  in  English 
and  in  Hindustani,  had  already  drawn  an  eager  crowd  in  the 
market-place  of  a  town  in  northern  India. 

Some  of  those  who  could  read  were  reciting  it  to  others  who 
could  not,  and  many  an  eye  sparkled  at  the  thought  of  a  reward 
which  would  give  them  more  at  one  stroke  than  most  of  them 
had  been  able  to  save  by  years  of  labour. 

"Rupees  are  good,"  said  a  gaunt,  half-clad  water-carrier, 
"but  they  cannot  help  a  man  much  when  he  is  killed  and 
eaten." 

"  And,  besides,"  added  a  keen-eyed  Puharri  hunter,  with  a 
long  gun  over  his  shoulder,  "  what's  the  use  of  hunting  a  beast 
that  cannot  be  killed  ?  This  is  no  tiger,  but  a  magician  in  the 
shape  of  one.  Thrice  I  have  fired  at  him, — and  you  know, 
brothers,  whether  old  Ismail's  bullets  are  apt  to  lose  their  way ; 
but  I  never  even  scratched  his  skin." 

"  Ismail  speaks  the  words  of  wisdom,"  chimed  in  a  broad- 
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shouldered  coolie  beside  him.  "  Have  not  pits  been  dug  for 
this  beast  ?  has  not  poisoned  meat  been  strewn  in  his  way  ? 
have  they  not  tried  to  net  and  trap  him  ?  and  has  he  not  es- 
caped all  ?  He  who  would  slay  an  enchanted  tiger  had  need 
to  be  an  enchanter  himself." 

All  this  while  no  one  had  noticed  a  figure  a  little  apart  from 
the  crowd,  looking  fixedly  at  the  paper  through  the  thicket  of 
heads  around  it.  It  was  that  of  a  slim,  brown,  sinewy  lad, 
whether  man  or  boy  was  not  easily  told,  for  the  face  was  per- 
fectly smooth,  and  the  height  barely  that  of  a  boy  of  fourteen. 
But,  boy  or  man,  he  was  a  soldier,  as  might  be  seen  by  his 
round  flat  cap,  and  dark  blue  uniform  trimmed  with  white. 
The  bystanders  knew  him  at  once  for  a  Gorkha  soldier  from 
the  mountains  of  Nepaul,  two  regiments  of  whom,  commanded 
by  English  officers,  were  then  lying  in  camp  about  three  miles 
from  the  town. 

"Five  hundred  rupees !"  he  muttered,  "and  my  mother  is 
growing  old  and  sickly,  and  less  than  that  would  make  her 
comfortable  for  the  rest  of  her  life." 

About  an  hour  later  Colonel  Swordsley  of  the  Gorkha 
Infantry  was  somewhat  surprised  to  hear  that  a  private  of  his 
own  regiment  was  very  anxious  to  speak  to  him.  What  the 
Gorkha  had  to  say  appeared  to  amaze  him  still  more,  judging 
from  his  exclamation  of  astonishment. 

"  Do  you  know  what  you're  doing,  my  boy  ?  "  he  was  heard 
to  say.  "  Don't  go  and  throw  away  your  life  like  a  madman. 
That  rascally  tiger  has  killed  half  a  dozen  men  already ;  what 
can  jou  do  against  him  single-handed  ! " 

"  Every  man  must  die  when  his  time  comes,  Colonel  Sahib  " 
(master),  answered  the  young  soldier,  firmly  ;  "and  who  is  this 
pig  of  a  tiger,  that  one  should  let  him  eat  up  men  like  sheep  ? 
If  I  kill  him,  my  mother  will  be  rich ;  if  I  should  die  myself,  I 
pray  the  Colonel  Sahib  to  be  good  to  her." 

"She  shall  never  want  while  Philip  Swordsley  lives,"  said  the 
Colonel,  more  moved  than  he  would  have  cared  to  confess. 
"  Go,  then,  since  you  wi//  go,  my  brave  fellow,  and  good  luck 
to  you  !  " 
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Had  any  one  been  passing  through  the  forest  of  Kamadeo 
that  afternoon  he  would  have  been  considerably  astonished  to 
meet  there  a  man  who,  instead  of  making  haste  to  get  out  of 
that  dangerous  jungle,  seemed  bent  on  getting  deeper  and 
deeper  into  it.  And  stranger  still,  instead  of  creeping  softly 
along,  with  bated  breath  and  eyes  cast  timidly  around  on  the 
watch  for  the  terrible  "  man-eater,"  he  walked  fearlessly  through 
rustling  leaves  and  crackling  twigs,  singing  a  lusty  song  at  the 
top  of  his  voice,  as  if  on  purpose  to  draw  the  tiger's  attention. 

But  our  young  Gorkha — for  he  it  was — knew  well  what  he 
was  about ;  and  utterly  hopeless  as  a  fight  between  that 
slender  lad  and  a  full-grown  tiger  would  have  seemed  to  any 
one  else,  he  did  not  think  it  hopeless  by  any  means.  His 
sinewy  limbs,  with  hardly  any  clothing  to  hamper  them,  were 
as  supple  and  active  as  those  of  the  tiger  itself;  and  although 
he  carried  no  weapon  but  a  knife,  that  knife  was  the  terrible 
Nepaulese  "  kookri,"  with  a  blade  as  long  as  a  bayonet  and  as 
broad  as  the  palm  of  a  man's  hand,  against  which,  when 
handled  by  a  Gorkha,  neither  man  nor  beast  has  much  chance. 

No  ear  less  quick  than  the  young  warrior's  could  have  heard 
that  stealthy  tread  behind  him,  but  he  heard  and  understood  it 
in  a  moment.  Quick  as  lightning  he  wheeled  round,  just  as  a 
huge  mass  of  striped  yellow  fur  shot  out  of  the  bushes  at  him 
with  a  hoarse  hungry  roar. 

But  the  wary  Gorkha  was  not  to  be  caught  so  easily.  Fling- 
ing himself  on  the  ground,  he  let  the  tiger  fly  harmlessly  over 
him,  while  at  the  same  moment  a  quick  upward  slash  of  his  knife 
cut  the  sinew  of  the  beast's  hind-leg,  and  stopped  its  leaping 
once  for  all.  The  wounded  monster  turned  furiously  upon  its 
enemy  with  a  sharp,  snarling  cry.  Any  other  man  might  well 
have  trembled  to  see  that  savage  face  close  to  him,  with  its 
fiery  eyes  and  gaping  jaws,  from  which  the  great  white  teeth 
stood  out  like  spikes.  Not  so  the  Gorkha.  He  sprang  to 
his  feet,  the  terrible  knife  flashed  and  fell,  and  the  dreaded 
"  man-eater  "  lay  dead  before  him,  with  its  skull  cloven  almost 
in  two. 

The  camp  resounded  that  night  with  cheers  for  the  "  Bagh- 
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Wallah "  (tiger-man),  and  the  British  officers  added  many  a 
silver  rupee  to  the  reward  which  he  had  so  gallantly  won. 
But  the  young  hero  himself  took  it  all  very  quietly,  and  when 
I  saw  him  a  few  days  later  seemed  to  think  much  more  of 
his  mother's  pleasure  in  the  money  that  he  had  earned  for 
her  than  of  his  own  credit  as  the  bravest  man  in  the  regiment. 


AN    EXCITING    WALK. 

BY    W.    P.    POND. 

"  IV  T  O,  sir ;  I  am  fond  enough  of  a  pleasant  walk,  but 
I  ^     that  was  rather  too  much  of  a  good  thing." 

The  speaker  was  the  head-keeper  of  the  lions  in 
a  large  English  collection  that  I  visited  some  ten  months 
since,  and  the  remarks  were  called  forth  by  his  relation  of  the 
following  incident : — 

"In  the  winter  of  1864  I  was  the  under-keeper  of  the  great 
zoological  collection  at  Berlin,  in  Germany. 

"  Early  in  December  one  of  the  lionesses  gave  birth  to  a 
litter  of  cubs,  and,  naturally,  there  was  a  great  amount  of 
excitement  over  the  event,  as  the  animal  was  newly  imported, 
and  no  one  had  the  slightest  idea  of  even  the  probability  of 
such  an  event. 

"  The  first  intimation  I  received  was  that  the  animal  be- 
came very  restless,  pacing  up  and  down  its  den,  and  flying 
at  the  bars  if  any  one  passed.  When  I  went  my  last  rounds 
at  night  she  would  lie  back  in  her  den,  growling  and  grinning 
at  me  as  I  looked  to  the  fastenings.  After  I  had  gone  away 
she  roared  half  the  night,  waking  my  little  ones,  who,  as  my 
house  stood  in  the  grounds,  were  tolerably  used  to  the  noises. 
Next  morning,  however,  it  was  explained,  for  there  lay  a  litter 
of  as  fine  cubs  as  ever  were  seen. 

"  I  was  ordered  to  pay  great  attention  to  them,  and  I  soon 
became  attached  to  the  little  creatures.  They  were  playful  as 
kittens,  and  soon  knew  me  well  enough,  coming  to  the  bars 
every  time  I  went  to  see  them,  to  be  teased  or  fed  with 
*tid-bits,'  as  the  fancy  seized  me. 
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"The  mother  seemed  to  have  lost  all  her  old  fierceness, 
and  would  lie  there  watching  them  and  me,  never  taking  her 
eyes  off  me  though,  as  much  as  to  say, — *  I  know  you  ;  it's  all 
right,  but  don't  be  playing  any  tricks,  or  you'll  get  left.' 

"  The  cubs  grew  fat  as  little  seals,  and  the  proprietors  of 
the  collection  were  delighted,  and  complimented  me  upon  the 
fact. 

"Two  days  before  Christmas  I  was  sent  on  business  into 
the  country.  In  my  absence  my  feeder  would  have  to  lock 
up,  and  see  to  the  places  being  fast  and  safe. 

"  Somehow  I  did  not  feel  quite  comfortable  at  going  away, 
and  cautioned  him,  particularly,  to  look  well  after  the  cubs 
and  their  mother,  and,  above  all,  to  try  every  door  and  every 
fastening  before  leaving  the  place  at  night. 

"  He  promised  to  do  so,  and,  as  he  was  a  steady,  sober  kind 
of  riian,  I  thought  everything  would  be  all  right. 

"  My  business  occupied  me  longer  than  I  expected,  and  I 
did  not  get  home  until  Christmas  Eve.  My  wife  and  little 
ones  met  me  at  the  station — for  the  Christmas  Eve  market  on 
the  Continent  is  almost  as  important  as  Christmas  Day  itself 
— and  I  was  carried  off  to  buy  presents  and  food.  By  the 
lime  I  reached  home  I  was  tired  out. 

"My  man  had  left  the  keys  and  reported  all  safe,  but  I 
felt  inclined  to  run  round  myself,  and  would  have  done  so 
but  for  my  wife  persuading  me  that  the  man  knew  his 
business,  and  that  I  was  too  tired  already,  so  I  yielded  to  her 
and  went  to  bed. 

"As  nearly  as  I  could  guess,  it  was  about  two  a.m. 
Christmas  morning  when  my  wife  awoke  me,  asking  if  I  did 
not  hear  something. 

"  I  listened,  and  certainly  heard  something  moving  about  in 
our  little  garden. 

"  I  jumped  out  of  bed,  and.  looking  out  of  the  window,  saw 
the  lioness  in  the  garden.  She,  having  by  some  means  got 
out  of  her  den,  was  evidently  looking  for  an  outlet  into  the 
open  country. 

"  I  was  rather  staggered  at  first,  and  did  not  know  what  to 
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do ;  it  was  my  duty  to  try  and  get  her  back  into  her  den,  but 
how  to  do  it  puzzled  me.  She  was  a  valuable  animal ;  and 
besides,  who  could  tell  what  mischief  she  might  do  if  allowed 
to  go  free  ? 

"Just  then  she  turned  her  head,  and  in  the  moonlight  I 
saw  she  held  one  of  the  cubs  in  her  mouth.  She  looked  all 
round,  and  then,  leaping  my  little  hedge,  set  off  at  a  slow  trot, 
skirting  the  boundary  wall,  going  in  the  direction  of  the  front 
gates. 

"  I  slipped  on  my  pants  and  boots — there  was  no  time  for 
dressing,  as  every  minute  was  precious.  So,  quieting  my  wife 
as  well  as  I  was  able,  I  let  myself  out  of  the  house,  and 
keeping  well  in  the  shade  between  the  houses  and  shrubs,  I 
made  my  way  across  to  the  lioness's  den,  and  quickly  entering 
it,  I  picked  up  one  of  the  cubs,  and,  leaving  the  rest  fast 
asleep,  went  out  to  look  for  the  mother. 

"A  muffled,  querulous  roar  in  the  direction  of  the  great 
gates  told  me  where  she  was ;  then  followed  another  and 
another,  as  though  she,  having  reached  the  gates,  could  see 
the  country  outside,  and  was  angry  that  she  could  not  get 
out. 

"  I  ran  across  the  grounds  as  fast  as  I  could,  and  just  then 
she  turned,  about  sixty  feet  from  me. 

"  The  moon  was  nearly  full,  and  a  thin  sprinkling  of  snow 
lay  on  the  ground,  making  everything  as  light  as  day.  She 
saw  me  at  once,  and  if  ever  I  saw  a  devil  incarnate  in  the 
form  of  an  animal,  I  saw  one  then. 

"  She  stood  a  moment  and  looked  at  me  with  eyes  literally 
blazing  with  fury ;  then  she  laid  her  cub  down,  and  alternately 
licking  it  and  growling  at  me,  lashed  her  sides  with  her  tail, 
gradually  working  herself  into  an  ungovernable  rage, 

"  I  took  the  cub  I  held — the  poor  little  fellow  asleep  in 
my  arms — and  putting  its  ear  into  my  mouth,  gave  it  a  sharp 
pinch  with  my  teeth,  advancing,  at  the  same  time,  towards  the 
mother. 

"  Her  bristles  went  up,  she  uttered  a  terrific  roar,  and  in 
a  second  would  have  dashed  at  me,  when  her  ear  caught  the 
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squeal  of  the  cub  whose  ear  I  was  biting,  and  she  stopped  in 
her  tracks,  growHng,  and  lashing  her  sides,  evidently  puzzled 
as  to  whether  it  was  the  cub  I  carried,  or  the  one  she  had 
dropped,  that  cried. 

"  I  settled  the  question  by  holding  the  cub  at  arm's  length, 
walking  right  up  to  her  to  let  her  smell  it. 

"  Honestly,  I  was  not  quite  certain  if  she  would  come  right 
at  me  or  not.  As  it  chanced,  she  did  not,  but  tried  to  take  it 
away  from  me.  That  scarcely  suited ;  so  I  walked  past  her, 
keeping  my  face  towards  her,  until  I  reached  the  cub  she  had 
laid  down,  then,  picking  it  up,  I  retreated  backwards  in  the 
direction  of  the  den,  every  now  and  then  letting  the  mother 
smell  them  both,  until  she  became  quite  friendly,  and  purred 
and  rubbed  herself  against  me  as  a  cat  would  have  done.  At 
last  I  reached  the  cage,  and  going  inside  was  followed  by  the 
lioness ;  then  I  backed  round  to  the  door,  and  threw  one  of  the 
cubs  into  the  farthest  corner ;  then  as  the  mother  bounded  to 
it  to  caress  it,  I  dropped  the  other  on  the  floor,  and  stepping 
quickly  out  of  the  den,  made  the  door  fast. 

"When  I  reached  the  ground  the  reaction  set  in,  and  for 
a  few  minutes  I  believe  I  laughed  and  cried  like  a  lunatic, 
until  the  head-keeper,  who  had  been  called  by  my  wife,  came 
and  said,  '  That  was  a  plucky  deed,  Tom,  and  I'll  see  it's  not 
forgotten.' 

"  The  head-keeper  kept  his  word.  I  was  sent  for  by  the 
proprietors,  and  they  gave  me  ;£^ioo.  Three  years  later  the 
gardens  were  sold,  and  I  joined  purses  with  the  head-keeper 
and  bought  a  travelling  collection  in  England. 

"  He  died  about  six  years  ago,  and  as  I  found  the  days  for 
travelling  shows  were  past — so  many  cheap  trains  running  to 
"London  and  Manchester,  where  there  ^re  good  standing 
collections — I  sold  mine  and  retired  ;  but,  bless  you,  sir,  I 
could  not  rest  away  from  the  animals,  so  I  applied  for  my 
present  post,  and,  having  some  little  influence,  obtained  it ; 
but  I  am  not  anxious  for  another  walk  with  an  escaped 
lioness." 


A   TURKISH    HERO. 

BY    DAVID    KER. 

"y^'^APTAIN  DERVISCH  will  proceed  instantly  to  the 
l^  ferry  of  Grazovo  with  thirty  men,  secure  the  ferry- 
boat, and  await  further  orders." 

So  spoke  Omar  Pasha,  commander-in-chief  of  the  Turkish 
army  in  the  revolted  province  of  Herzegovina.  Not  a  line  of 
his  calm,  stern  face  softened  as  he  spoke,  and  the  tall,  hand- 
some young  Turkish  officer  whom  he  addressed  listened  with 
equal  coolness,  although  both  speaker  and  hearer  knew  well 
that  such  an  order  was  little  less  than  a  sentence  of  death. 

It  was  easy  to  say,  "  Secure  the  ferry-boat."  To  do  it  was 
a  very  different  matter.  In  order  to  secure  that  boat  the  young 
captain  would  have  to  cross  a  swollen  and  furious  river,  to  cut 
the  boat  loose  from  a  bank  swarming  with  marksmen  who 
could  kill  a  mountain  goat  at  three  hundred  yards,  and  to  bring 
it  back  across  the  stream  in  spite  of  all  that  they  could  do  to 
prevent  him.  To  most  men  such  a  task  would  have  seemed 
impossible;  but  not  so  to  Dervisch  Aga. 

Coolly  and  carefully  the  young  soldier  chose  out  his  thirty 
followers — men  whose  stubborn  courage  was  equal  to  his  own, 
and  who  would  have  marched  into  the  smoke  of  a  battery  as 
calmly  as  if  they  were  strolling  through  the  streets  of  Con- 
stantinople. A  short  march  through  the  woods — which  were 
now  green  with  all  the  fresh  beauty  of  early  summer,  and  so 
still  that  it  was  hard  to  believe  that  men  could  really  be  going 
forth  to  kill  each  other  under  those  peaceful  shadows — brought 
the  devoted  band  to  their  appointed  place,  and  they  halted 
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just  where  the  low  promontory  of  Grazovo,  wooded  to  the  very 
water's  edge,  jutted  out  into  the  rushing  river. 

Alongside  this  point  the  ferry-boat  had  formerly  been 
moored;  but  it  was  gone,  and  there  was  no  sign  of  it  on 
either  side  of  the  stream.  Had  the  enemy  destroyed  it  ?  And, 
if  so,  what  was  to  be  done  ? 

But  it  was  Dervisch  Aga's  custom,  instead  of  wasting  time 
in  thinking  whether  a  thing  could  be  done  or  not,  to  go  and 
do  it.  Ordering  his  men  to  creep  into  the  bushes  and  lie 
close,  he  started  off  along  the  bank  by  himself,  keeping  well 
under  cover ;  for  although  the  opposite  shore  was  completely 
hidden  by  the  thicket,  he  knew  that  behind  that  leafy  wall  the 
fierce  warriors  of  Herzegovina  were  crouched,  rifle  in  hand, 
ready  to  deal  death  to  the  first  Turk  who  showed  himself. 

He  had  gone  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  up  the  stream  when 
suddenly  his  face  brightened,  and  a  muttered  "  Tayeeb  ! " 
(good)  broke  from  his  lips.  Just  opposite  the  point  where  he 
stood  the  matted  thickets  of  the  farther  shore  ended  in  a  wide, 
bare,  dusty  flat,  upon  which  no  living  thing  was  to  be  seen ; 
and  moored  to  a  stump  beside  this  clearing  lay  the  long-sought 
ferry-boat. 

This  was  enough,  and  the  young  captain  at  once  hurried 
back  to  his  men. 

"Light  a  fire,  quick,  and  pile  wet  leaves  on  it  to  make 
plenty  of  smoke ;  then  scatter  yourselves  among  the  bushes, 
and  when  the  enemy  begin  to  fire  at  you,  do  you  keep  firing 
back,  with  as  much  shouting  and  noise  as  you  can  make,  that 
they  may  think  your  numbers  greater  than  they  are.  Don't 
expose  yourselves  needlessly,  but  take  up  their  attention  as 
much  as  possible,  and  leave  the  rest  to  me." 

The  men  obeyed  without  a  word,  and  they  had  not  long  to 
wait.  The  rising  smoke,  and  the  red  Turkish  caps  glancing 
among  the  leaves,  soon  drew  the  attention  of  the  ambushed 
Herzegovs  on  the  other  side,  who,  thinking  that  the  Turks 
were  attempting  to  cross  the  river  from  the  point  under  cover 
of  the  smoke,  opened  fire  at  once. 

Instantly  both  banks  echoed  with  the  crackle  of  musketry, 
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\vhile  tongues  of  fire  kept  darting  through  the  eddying  smoke- 
clouds  that  overhung  the  water.  The  Turks,  though  sheltered 
by  the  under-growth,  began  to  fall  fast  beneath  the  bullets  that 
rattled  around  them  like  hail ;  but  still  they  fought  doggedly 
on,  resolute  to  obey  their  leader's  orders  while  a  single  man  of 
them  was  left. 

Meanwhile  Dervisch,  having  made  up  his  mind  that  the 
only  way  to  get  the  boat  was  to  swim  over  and  cut  it  loose 
himself,  prepared  to  do  so  now  that  his  enemies  were  fully 
occupied.  He  went  up  the  stream  to  a  point  from  which,  as 
he  calculated,  the  current  would  sweep  him  slantwise  down  to 
where  the  boat  lay.  The  next  moment  he  was  five  yards  out 
in  the  foaming  water. 

The  force  of  the  current  was  tremendous,  but  Dervisch  put 
forth  all  his  strength,  and  fought  his  way  foot  by  foot  towards 
the  opposite  shore.  And  now  he  could  see  the  boat  plainly — 
and  now  he  was  within  a  few  yards  of  it — and  now  his  hand 
actually  grasped  its  side — when  up  out  of  the  bushes  rose  the 
savage  face  and  levelled  gun  of  a  Herzegov  warrior,  who  had 
thought  it  worth  while  to  come  up  and  see  that  the  boat  was 
all  safe  at  her  moorings. 

Bang !  A  bullet  whistled  close  to  Dervisch's  head,  and  the 
marksman  rushed  forward  with  clubbed  rifle,  uttering  a  yell 
that  was  hoarsely  echoed  from  the  woods  behind.  There  was 
not  a  moment  to  lose.  Dervisch  caught  up  an  oar,  felled  the 
man  to  the  ground,  and  slashing  the  mooring  rope  asunder, 
pushed  the  boat  out  into  the  stream.  But  just  then  half  a 
dozen  rifles  cracked  from  the  thicket,  and  poor  Dervisch, 
flinging  up  his  arms,  with  a  sharp  cry  fell  headlong  into  the 
water. 

His  foes  raised  an  exulting  yell ;  but  it  died  away  as  they 
saw  the  precious  boat  floating  swiftly  down  the  river,  and, 
worse  still,  drifting  toward  the  Turkish  position.  Their  cries 
of  rage  were  answered  by  a  loud  taunting  laugh,  which  was 
heard  above  all  the  din  of  the  fight.  Dervisch  Aga,  whose 
seeming  death  had  been  only  a  feint,  had  dived  under  the 
boat,  and  keeping  it  between  himself  and  his  enemies,  was 
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guiding  it  toward  the  point.  A  triumphant  cheer  burst  from 
his  few  surviving  soldiers  as  the  young  hero,  bruised,  wet,  and 
weary,  but  undaunted  as  ever,  brought  his  prize  safely  ashore. 

"  Aferin,  Dervisch  Aga  "  (well  done,  Captain  Dervisch),  was 
all  that  Omar  Pasha  said  when  he  came  up  an  hour  later,  and 
found  the  ferry-boat  "  secured "  as  he  had  directed,  and  the 
young  captain,  with  only  nine  of  his  thirty  men  left  alive, 
awaiting  farther  orders. 

At  the  General's  right  hand  rode  a  bronzed,  bearded,  keen- 
eyed  man,  the  war  correspondent  of  an  English  journal.  He 
had  seen  and  admired  that  morning  the  soldier-like  coolness 
with  which  young  Dervisch  had  accepted  his  desperate  mission, 
and  when  he  heard  this  splendid  feat  dismissed  with  a  few  cold 
words  he  could  restrain  himself  no  longer. 

**  Is  that  all  that  your  Excellency  has  to  say  to  this  fine 
fellow?"  cried  he,  indignantly.  "How  can  you  expect  your 
men  to  fight  with  any  heart  if  this  is  all  the  acknowledgment 
they  get  ?  You've  often  told  me  that  we  English  don't  know 
a  good  officer  when  we  see  him,  but  we  should  have  promoted 
that  lad  on  the  spot." 

"Well,  don't  excite  yourself,"  said  Omar,  quietly.  "There's 
a  colonelcy  vacant  now,  and,  if  you  like,  Dervisch  Aga  shall 
become  Dervisch  Bey  "  (colonel). 

And  so  he  did,  and  Dervisch  Bey  is  now  Dervisch  Pasha, 
Not  long  ago  I  saw  him  in  Egypt  as  the  Sultan's  special 
ambassador,  and  one  of  the  greatest  men  in  Turkey. 


THE  TRAITOR. 

THE  STORY  OF  A  NIHILIST  CONSPIRACY. 

ONE  bitterly  cold  winter's  evening,  towards  the  close  of 
the  year  1887,  five  men  were  seated  together  in  a 
small  room  in  a  house  situated  in  the  Jewish  quarter 
of  a  busy  and  largely  populated  Russian  city.  The  appearance 
of  the  room  was  as  wretched  as  the  external  aspect  of  the  house 
itself.  The  solitary  window  was  totally  concealed  by  a  heavy 
faded  curtain,  depending  from  the  roof,  and  as  the  wind 
moaned  dismally  through  the  broken  panes  of  glass  its  sombre 
folds  swayed  to  and  fro.  The  inmates  of  this  mournful  den 
were  seated  round  the  table,  smoking  their  pipes  and  talking, 
as  if  furtively,  in  whispers.  As  the  feeble  rays  of  the  candle 
fell  fitfully  upon  the  company  they  revealed  the  youthful  faces 
of  four  students.  The  chief  spokesman,  however,  was  a  much 
older  man,  apparently  about  fifty,  with  short  pointed  beard, 
shaggy  brows,  and  keen  penetrating  eyes  of  the  darkest  hue. 
The  others  deferentially  addressed  the  speaker  as  "  Professor," 
and  such,  indeed,  he  was,  at  that  time,  at  a  well-known  school 
of  medicine  in  Russia.  On  the  present  occasion,  however,  he 
was  speaking,  not  of  science,  but  of  the  terrible  doctrine  of 

assassination.      Professor   V ■   was   a   Nihilist — a   reputed 

Colossus  of  craft  and  cunning  in  the  dissemination  of  revolu- 
tionary doctrines,  and  on  the  particular  evening  in  question  he 
was  engaged  in  advocating,  with  fiery  eloquence,  the  assassi- 
nation of  a  certain  colonel  who  had  lately  been  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Secret  Police.  As  the 
night  wore   on  their    whispered   conversation   was   suddenly 
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interrupted  by  a  low  knocking  at  the  outer  door.  In  a  moment 
the  conspirators  sprang  noiselessly  to  their  feet,  and  listened 
with  bated  breath.  The  sound  was  repeated — a  peculiar 
whittle  was  heard  from  without,  and  then  the  listeners  ex- 
changed significant  glances  and  quietly  resumed  their  seats. 
Presently  cautious  footsteps  were  heard  in  an  outer  room,  the 
door  was  opened,  and  a  young  man  hastily  entered.  His  face 
was  pale,  his  manner  seemed  agitated,  and  as  he  returned  his 
companions'  salutations  he  regarded  them  with  a  fixed  and 
angry  stare. 

"  You  have  kept  us  waiting,  comrade,"  exclaimed  the  pro- 
fessor, puffing  calmly  at  his  pipe.  "  Ugh !  we  are  almost 
frozen,  for  the  air  of  this  wretched  apartment  is  quite  Siberian. 
But  now  to  business.  We  will  warm  ourselves  with  talk,  and 
fire  our  minds  with  the  prospect  of  revenge." 

There  was  a  murmur  of  approval.  It  was  noticed,  however, 
that  the  young  man  who  had  just  appeared  upon  the  scene 
took  his  seat  in  silence,  and,  resting  his  elbows  upon  the  table, 
slowly  scrutinised  the  faces  of  his  comrades. 

"  My  dear  Professor,"  he  said  at  length,  "  we  cannot  possibly 
proceed  at  present  with  this  business." 

"  Why  not  ?  "  was  unanimously  asked. 

"  Because,"  replied  the  latest  comer,  as  he  quietly  snuffed 
the  candle,  "  because  one  of  us  is  a  traitor." 

"  A  traitor  !  "  exclaimed  the  men,  starting  to  their  feet,  in 
the  utmost  astonishment. 

"  Yes,  comrades,  we  are  betrayed ;  and  as  no  one  knows  of 
this  plot  of  ours  except  ourselves,  it  is  plain,  I  think,  that  one 
of  us  has  turned  informant." 

"  You  are  mad  to  say  so  !  "  hoarsely  exclaimed  the  professor ; 
"  but,  in  Heaven's  name,  what  has  happened  ?  Come,  tell  us 
quickly.     This  is  no  jesting  matter." 

"  Listen,  then.  On  my  way  hither,  comrades,  I  entered  the 
Cafe  de  Paris  to  sip  a  cup  of  tea  and  smoke  a  cigarette.  I 
happened  to  sit  down  beside  two  officers  of  the  Secret  Police, 
and  as  one  of  them  was  somewhat  tipsy,  I  could  distinctly  hear 
his  conversation.     I  found  it  rather  interesting.     He  tolJ  his 
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companion  that  he  was  under  orders  to  surround  this  old 
deserted  house  at  midnight — it  is  near  eleven  no'.v — and  to 
arrest  all  persons  found  within.  He  mentioned,  moreover,  all 
our  names,  and  added,  with  a  maudlin  laugh,  that  a  certain 
person,  to  whom  the  Administration  is  eternally  indebted, 
would  be  found  in  our  midst  playing  the  part  of  conspirator. 
Now,  comrades,  I  have  done.     What  shall  we  do  ?  " 

The  men  looked  at  each  other  in  dismay.  A  dead  silence 
filled  the  room,  for  the  mere  suspicion  of  treachery  among 
men  who  had  solemnly  dedicated  their  lives  to  the  sacred 
cause  of  liberty  seemed  to  hold  them  dumb.  Such  villainy 
in  their  very  midst — among  men  banded  together  in  sacred 
brotherhood — was  a  greater  crime  than  the  merciless  acts  of  a 
despot  and  his  minions. 

"  If  this  be  true,"  said  the  professor,  in  a  voice  of  suppressed 
rage,  "  then  I  will  no  longer  believe  in  human  fidelity,  or  the 
future  of  our  cause.  But — Death  !  if  the  story  is  true,  which 
of  us  is  the  informer  ?  "  added  the  speaker,  staring  fiercely  at 
the  pale  faces  of  his  companions. 

"  Bah  !  it  is  useless  to  ask  that,  my  dear  Professor,"  exclaimed 
Ivan — such  was  the  name  of  the  youth  who  had  brought  the 
strange  intelligence — as  he  advanced  to  the  door  of  the  room, 
locked  it,  and  placed  the  key  in  his  pocket.  "  Every  one  will 
assert  his  innocence — of  course.  But,  comrades,  suppose  we 
endeavour  to  find  him  out  ?  Let  us  search  each  other.  The 
traitor,  whoever  he  may  be,  must  doubtless  have  in  his  pos- 
session some  proof  of  his  guilt.  At  least,  the  experimmt  is 
worth  trying.     What  say  you  ?  " 

"  Agreed  !  agreed  ! "  exclaimed  the  Nihilists,  as  with  one 
accord  they  sprang  convulsively  to  their  feet.  One  of  the 
students — a  tall,  lank  youth,  with  a  somewhat  foppish  appear- 
ance— objected,  however,  to  the  proposal. 

"  But  why  ? "  hotly  demanded  the  professor,  who  seemed 
all  eagerness  to  begin  the  investigation. 

"  Because,"  was  the  hesitating  rejoinder — "  because  it  is 
unnecessary.  Our  word  of  honour  ought  to  be  enough. 
Besides,  there  is  something  degrading  in  the  idea  of  searching 
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one  another,  as  if,  indeed,  we  were  a  lot  of  pickpockets.  So 
let  us  break  up  the  meeting.  This  excitement  is  absurd,  and 
renders  the  discussion  of  our  plot  impossible.  As  for  the  story 
told  by  the  drunken  soldier  in  the  cafe,  I  don't  believe  a  word 
of  it." 

These  words  produced  an  angry  murmur  among  the  excited 
conspirators.  The  protest  seemed  so  ridiculous  ;  and  as  the 
clamour  increased  Ivan  turned  to  the  speaker,  and  warmly 
exclaimed,  "  Very  well ;  we  shall  abstain  from  searching  you, 
since  you  wish  it ;  but  remember  this,  that  if  we  fail  to  find  a 
clue  to  the  informant  among  those  who  willingly  submit  to  the 
examination,  we  shall  then  know  upon  whom  to  fix  our  sus- 
picions.    Now,  comrades,  search  me  first ;  I  am  ready." 

In  a  moment  the  speaker's  pockets  were  emptied  of  their 
contents,  and  even  the  lining  of  his  clothes  was  carefully 
searched ;  but  beyond  a  few  old  love  letters,  some  political 
pamphlets,  and  an  English  newspaper  with  a  paragraph  obliter- 
ated with  lampblack,  nothing  of  an  incriminating  character  was 
found.  A  second  student  readily  submitted  to  the  test — if  test 
it  was — with  similar  results.  Then  a  third  stepped  forward,  and 
placed  himself  in  the  hands  of  his  companions.  But  at  that 
moment  a  curious  incident  occurred.  An  invisible  hand  sud- 
denly extinguished  the  light  of  the  candle,  and  in  a  second 
the  room  was  plunged  in  utter  darkness. 

What  did  it  mean  ?  Who  had  quenched  the  light  ?  For  a 
moment  the  Nihilists  remained  motionless  as  if  rooted  to  the 
spot.  As  they  listened  in  alarm  they  heard  a  strange  creaking 
sound  in  the  direction  of  the  curtained  window. 

Suddenly  the  voice  of  Ivan  exclaimed  in  the  darkness, 
"•  Comrades,  this  is  a  trick  !  Listen  :  some  one  is  endeavouring 
to  escape  by  the  window  !  It  is  the  traitor— at  last.  His 
attempt  to  escape  betrays  his  guilt.  Stand  back  !  I  know  how 
to  deal  with  him  !  " 

In  an  instant  the  report  of  three  revolver  shots  rang  through 
the  room,  and  was  followed  by  an  agonised  yell  as  some  one 
fell  heavily  upon  the  floor.  A  profound  silence  then  ensued. 
It  was  an  awful  situation. 
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At  length  Ivan  spoke  to  his  terrified  companions. 

"Strike  a  Hght  now/'  he  said  in  a  trembling  voice,  "and  let 
us  look  upon  the  face  of  a  traitor.  Will  no  one  move  ?  Are 
you  all  afraid  to  gaze  upon  the  dead  body  of  a  miscreant  who 
has  betrayed  us  to  our  enemies  ?  Come,  Professor,  where  are 
the  matches  ?  You  had  them  last.  But  hush  !  A\1iat  sound 
is  that  ?  Listen.  By  heavens,  comrades,  the  police  are  upon 
us  already  !  The  house  is  surrounded  !  Quick  !  here  is  a 
trap-door,  known  only  to  myself  It  leads  to  the  main  sewer, 
and  is  our  only  hope  of  escape.     Follow  me." 

Groping  hand  in  hand  in  the  dark,  the  affrighted  men 
followed  the  speaker's  directions,  and,  after  some  momentary 
confusion,  disappeared  into  a  noisome  abyss.  None  too  soon. 
In  another  instant  the  door  of  the  room  w^as  battered  to  pieces, 
and  a  company  of  gendarmes  entered.  Lights  were  now 
flashed  in  every  direction,  but  it  was  obvious  to  all  that  the 
conspirators  had  escaped.  The  officer  in  charge  swore  long 
and  deep,  and  ordered  the  men  to  search  the  house  from  top 
to  bottom.  Then  advancing  towards  the  window,  he  stumbled 
over  a  human  body. 

"  What's  this  ? "  he  exclaimed,  examining  the  dead  man's 
features  with  a  lanthorn.  "  Ha !  so  they  have  caught  you  at 
last,  my  friend,  have  they  ?  Well,  you  played  the  spy  long  and 
well,  but  it  always  comes  to  this  in  the  end."  And,  tearing 
down  the  window  curtain,  the  officer  threw  it  over  the  rigid 
body  of  the  professor. 


THE   SWORD   OF   HILDEBRAND. 

BY    SHERWOOD    RYSE. 


THE  revels  ran  high  on  Christmas  Eve  in  the  great  hall 
of  Castle  Erlstein.  Never  before  during  the  centuries 
that  the  Counts  von  Erlstein  had  waged  war  and 
wassail  in  that  vast  feudal  fortress  had  the  heavy  oaken  rafters 
rung  with  such  gay  laughter,  or  looked  down  upon  such  a  band 
of  merry-makers,  as  upon  this  Christmas  Eve  when  the  young 
Count  Rudolf  celebrated  his  fourteenth  birthday. 

Seated  upon  a  great  rock,  which  rose  abruptly  from  the 
plain,  Castle  Erlstein  frowned  grimly  down  upon  the  town  of 
the  same  name.  A  vast,  fierce-looking  pile  was  the  castle, 
with  many  bristling  towers.  Within,  mazy  corridors  and  wide 
halls,  decorated  with  old  portraits  and  curious  trophies  of  the 
chase  and  the  battle-field,  told  of  ages  long  gone  by. 

It  was  fitting  that  the  young  Count  should  celebrate  his 
birthday  here,  for  it  was  his  home,  and  he  was  heir  to  the 
great  castle  and  its  surrounding  lands.  In  obedience  to  their 
young  host's  request,  many  of  the  guests  had  come  in  fanciful 
costumes,  and  he  himself,  clad  in  a  rich  court  suit  of  purple 
velvet,  fashioned  after  the  style  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was 
the  leader  in  every  gay  frolic.  They  had  danced  the  cotillion 
until  their  restless  spirits  had  demanded  something  in  which 
ceremony  could  be  laid  aside,  and  real  fun  play  the  leading 
part.  Hardly  was  one  game  well  begun  before  another  would 
be  suggested,  and,  if  it  promised  wilder  gaiety,  immediately 
adopted. 
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"A  forfeit!"  "A  forfeit  from  Rudolf!"  cried  a  score  of 
voices,  as  the  chances  of  the  game  claimed  the  young  host  as 
a  victim. 

Then  the  children  gathered,  noisy  and  jostling,  around  the 
young  girl  whose  office  it  was  to  name  the  penalty  that  each 
should  pay. 

"  Come,  Cousin  Marguerite,"  said  Rudolf,  "  I  know  you 
have  some  wicked  scheme  in  your  head.  Do  your  worst. 
The  more  difficult  the  penalty,  the  better  I  shall  like  it." 

The  clamour  rose  again  as  he  ceased  speaking,  and  his  fair 
cousin  was  deafened  by  the  noisy  suggestions  that  were  offered 
her.  But  she  heeded  them  not,  and  a  half-merry,  half- 
frightened  look  lighted  up  her  black  eyes  as  she  held  up  her 
wand  to  still  the  tumult. 

"  My  Cousin  Rudolf,"  she  s.iid,  "  has  bidden  me  set  him  a 
difficult  penalty,  and  a  Von  Erlstein  would  never  shrink  from 
a  challenge,  no  matter  how  great  the  danger.  But  what  I 
shall  say  demands  no  extraordinary  courage.  I  decree  that 
my  Cousin  Rudolf  shall  go  alone  and  bring  me  the  Sword  of 
Hildebrand  from  the  Haunted  Gallery." 

For  the  first  time  since  the  merry  company  had  assembled 
the  great  hall  was  hushed  in  a  deep  and  breathless  silence. 
To  these  young  people  the  Haunted  Gallery  had  long  been  a 
subject  of  fearful  curiosity,  and  its  legend  a  mystery,  in  which 
their  interest  was  the  greater  for  the  reason  that  hardly  any 
of  them  had  ever  entered  it,  or  indeed  knew  where  in  the  great 
castle  it  was  situated.  To  what  unknown  terrors,  then,  had 
the  whim  of  his  fair  cousin  subjected  their  gay-hearted  play- 
mate !  The  Sword  of  Hildebrand,  too  !  There  was  a  chapter 
of  romantic  adventure  in  the  very  name. 

But  the  silence  lasted  only  a  few  moments. 

"  Is  that  all,  fair  cousin  ? "  cried  Rudolf.  "  Your  behest 
shall  be  obeyed.  I  had,  indeed,  expected  something  more 
worthy  of  the  courage  of  a  Von  Erlstein.  But  why  this  sudden 
silence  ? "  he  continued,  turning  to  the  awe-stricken  group. 
"  I  believe  you  think  I  am  going  on  a  real  adventure.  Well, 
I  will  go  and  bring  hither  the  Sword  of  Hildebrand  from  the 
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Haunted  Gallery.  If  there  be  a  ghost,  he  is  a  Von  Erlstein, 
and  should  give  his  kinsman  hearty  greeting." 

"  Bravo  !  bravo  ! "  cried  the  boys,  their  spirits  restored  by 
his  bold  words  and  careless  manner.  "  Hurrah  for  our  brave 
Rudolf!" 

"  Thanks,"  he  replied,  bowing,  cap  in  hand,  with  mock 
courtesy.  "  If  I  don't  return  to-night,  you  will  know  that  my 
ghostly  ancestor  has  been  hospitable  enough  to  entertain  me 
on  this  my  birth-night,  and  so  I  bid  you  all  meet  me  here  in 
the  morning." 

In  a  few  moments  Rudolf  had  reached  the  gallery.  To 
him  the  errand  on  which  he  had  been  sent  was  a  matter  of  no 
anxiety,  for  he  was  perfectly  familiar  with  the  Haunted  Gallery, 
and  he  had  been  taught  to  laugh  at  ghosts  and  all  such  foolish 
old  women's  tales.  The  lamps  in  the  room  were  not  lighted, 
but  the  full  moon  shone  in  through  the  tall,  narrow  windows, 
and  by  its  light  he  easily  found  his  way  to  the  corner  of  the 
room  where  the  great  weapon  he  sought  hung  upon  the  wall. 
Standing  upon  a  chair,  he  disengaged  it  from  the  nail  that 
supported  it,  and  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  held  the  great 
Sword  of  Hildebrand  in  his  hands. 

"  Aha,  old  fellow  !  "  he  muttered  to  himself,  "  my  ancestor 
that  carried  you  into  battle  was  no  weakling.  Ah !  what  is 
this  ?  "  he  continued,  as  he  examined  the  weapon  in  a  ray  of 
the  bright  moonlight.  Then  with  difficulty  he  made  out  an 
inscription  on  the  tarnished  blade.  It  was  written  in  the 
German  language,  and  in  old  German  characters,  and  read, — 

"  5  Will  Do  no  wrong  tbat  5  will  not  xxQhx:* 

"  So — so  !     A  brave  motto,  truly  !  " 

Then  throwing  himself  into  the  attitude  of  a  fencer — in 
which  exercise  he  was  well  instructed — he  lunged  with  difficulty 
at  a  small  boss  in  the  centre  of  one  of  the  panels  in  the  wall. 
The  first  time  he  missed  it  by  two  or  three  inches  ;  then,  with 
an  impatient  exclamation  at  his  want  of  skill,  he  lunged  a 
second  time,   but  again  struck  the  panel  wide  of  the  mark. 
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"I  am  a  bungler,"  he  exclaimed,  " or  the  thing  is  too  heavy 
for  me.     Again  !  " 

Steadying  himself,  he  lunged  a  third  time  at  the  boss,  and 
struck  it  fairly  in  the  centre. 

"  Good  !  "  he  said.     "  Now  I  will  carry  it  to  my  cousin." 

He  turned  to  leave  the  room,  but  as  he  did  so  he  became 
aware  that  an  opening  had  appeared  in  the  wall  where  he  had 
struck  it.  He  started.  Had  he  displaced  the  panel  ?  There 
had  been  no  sound  except  the  hollow  stroke  of  the  sword 
upon  the  wood.  He  approached  closer.  The  whole  panel 
had  moved  back.  He  stepped  into  the  open  space.  There 
the  panel  hung  back  on  a  hinge.  "  It  is  a  secret  chamber," 
he  thought ;  he  had  read  of  them  in  romances,  but  knew  not 
that  Casde  Erlstein  contained  such  mysterious  apartments. 

His  first  impulse  was  to  run  back  and  announce  the  dis- 
covery to  his  friends,  but  a  desire  to  explore  it  a  litde  way  by 
himself  urged  him  on,  and  he  entered  the  passage.  After  a 
few  steps  he  heard  a  faint  click,  and  looking  back,  he  saw 
that  the  panel  had  closed  behind  him.  This  startled  him  ; 
but  supposing  that  it  could  be  opened  from  the  side  he  was 
on,  he  groped  his  way  back,  and  began  to  feel  for  the  lock. 
The  panel  was  perfectly  smooth ;  there  was  no  lock  nor 
handle,  and  not  so  much  as  a  projection  on  the  surface  which 
he  might  take  hold  of. 

He  was  now  thoroughly  frightened,  but  he  tried  to  keep  his 
courage  up  by  remembering  that  if  he  did  not  return  in  a  few 
minutes  his  companions  would  become  alarmed,  and  would 
come  with  lamps  and  servants  to  seek  him. 

In  the  meantime  his  young  friends  waited  anxiously  in  the 
hall  for  his  return.  The  uneasy  feeling  that  had  taken  posses- 
sion of  the  party  when  Marguerite  named  the  penalty  had 
deepened  into  real  alarm  as  the  minutes  passed  by  and  Rudolf 
did  not  return.  Marguerite  herself  was  frightened  at  what  she 
had  done,  but  she  tried  to  hide  her  fears  from  the  others,  and 
when  some  of  them  proposed  that  servants  should  be  summoned 
to  seek  the  young  Count  in  the  gallery — for  none  of  the  guests 
cared  to  venture  on  the  errand— she  prevented  it,  fearing  some 
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unknown  consequences  of  her  foolish  whim.  And  so  the 
young  host  was  left  in  his  gloomy  prison  alone  and  unsought. 

The  serious  nature  of  his  position  brought  back  his  presence 
of  mind,  and  soon  the  hot  blood  flushed  his  cheeks  as  he 
thought  of  the  ridiculous  side  of  his  plight.  That  he  should 
have  been  sent  to  bring  the  Sword  of  Hildebrand  to  his 
cousin,  and,  instead  of  doing  so,  should  be  found  shut  up  in 
a  hole  in  the  wall,  would  seem  pitiful ;  whereas,  if  he  could 
escape  unaided,  the  adventure  would  be  one  to  boast  of. 

Thus  reasoning,  he  moved  slowly  away  from  the  place  by 
which  he  had  entered,  and  groped  his  way  along  the  narrow 
passage.  After  some  minutes  of  this  slow  progress  he  turned 
an  angle,  and  saw,  not  far  ahead  of  him,  a  thin  ray  of  light 
which  came  from  a  loop-hole  high  up  in  the  wall. 

Hardly  staying  to  wonder  at  this,  he  walked  a  few  more 
steps  in  the  same  direction,  but  seeing  no  more  light,  he  made 
up  his  mind  to  go  back.  Acting  upon  this  decision,  he 
turned,  and,  following  the  wall,  soon  saw  the  dim  light  ahead 
of  him.  A  few  more  steps,  and  he  found  himself  at  the  head 
of  a  long  flight  of  stairs.  He  now  knew  that  he  had  missed 
his  w^ay,  for  the  stairs .  by  which  he  had  come  would  have  led 
him  up  instead  of  down.  Then,  as  he  cautiously  descended, 
he  became  aware  that  the  passage  seemed  to  be  quite  light  at 
the  foot  of  the  stairs,  and  the  farther  he  went  down  the  more 
plainly  could  he  make  out  the  floor  and  walls  of  the  corridor 
beyond. 

In  a  few  seconds  he  stood  at  what  seemed  to  be  a  natural 
window  in  the  rock,  and  saw  below  him  the  roofs  and  towers 
of  the  town  of  Erlstein  clearly  defined  in  the  bright  moonlight. 

But  where  was  he  now  ?  The  castle,  its  courts,  offices,  and 
pleasure  grounds,  were  familiar  to  him,  but  this  stern,  for- 
bidding rock  was  strange,  though  he  had  often  seen  it  from 
a  distance,  whence,  however,  it  was  partly  hidden  by  the 
stunted  trees  and  shrubbery  that  managed  to  maintain  life  in 
the  scanty  soil  almost  up  to  the  line  where  the  masonry  of  the 
castle  met  its  rocky  foundation. 

Following  a  narrow  ledge  along  the  side  of  the  rock,  and 
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using  the  trunks  and  roots  of  the  trees  for  support,  he  gradually 
descended  ;  and  when  he  had  nearly  reached  a  broad  stretch 
of  level  ground  he  was  startled  by  a  sense  of  suffocation  by 
smoke.  A  moment's  examination  showed  him  the  hole  in  the 
rock  whence  the  smoke  came,  and  leaning  over  it  to  satisfy 
himself,  he  drew  back  suddenly,  for  his  ear  caught  the  murmur 
of  voices. 

The  sound  made  him  pause  to  reflect.  This  was  his  grand- 
father's domain,  and  he  had  a  right — so  he  told  himself — to 
enter  any  part  of  it.  Possibly  some  groom  or  forester  might 
lodge  here.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  so  far  removed  from 
the  inhabited  part  of  the  castle  that  a  band  of  robbers  or 
smugglers  might  have  taken  up  their  quarters  here.  But 
whosesoever  were  the  voices  he  heard,  they  were  human 
voices,  and  were  a  welcome  sound,  for  Rudolf  seemed  to  have 
been  away  from  human  companionship  for  hours. 

In  another  minute  he  had  reached  the  entrance  to  the  cave 
in  which  he  had  heard  the  voices,  and  as  a  bright  light  shone 
through  the  crevices  of  the  rickety  door  and  shutters,  he  made 
up  his  mind  to  knock. 

Within,  a  young  girl  heard  the  knock,  and  started.  "Some 
one  knocks  at  the  door,  grandfather,"  she  said. 

"It  cannot  be,  my  child,"  replied  the  old  man,  "  We  have 
no  visitors.  No  stranger  has  come  here  in  many  years.  It  is 
your  fancy." 

Rudolf  heard  the  gentle  voices,  and  knocked  again,  and 
louder. 

The  old  man  got  up  and  opened  the  door.  "  W^ho  comes 
at  this  hour  to  our  quiet  home  ?  "  he  demanded. 

"I  have  lost  my  way,  sir,"  said  the  boy,  "and  would  ask 
shelter,  or  guidance  back  to  the  castle." 

The  old  man  started  as  he  recognised  the  young  visitor,  and 
trembled  with  excitement.  "The  young  Count  von  Erlstein 
is  welcome  to  my  humble  shelter ;  but  I  never  thought  to  see 
one  of  your  race  visit  the  old  servitor  of  your  family  in  this 
poor  place." 

"Then  you  are  one  of  the  old  pensioners  of  the  castle?'* 
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said  the  young  Count.  "  Strange  that  I  have  never  seen  you 
before.  But  you  should  have  come  up  this  morning  to  wish 
me  blessings  on  my  birthday ;  then  you  might  have  been 
feasting  in  the  servants'  hall  at  this  hour.  And  who  is  this  ?  " 
he  asked,  looking  at  the  girl,  whose  large  blue  eyes  had  been 
devouring  the  youthful  figure  in  the  strange  suit  of  purple 
velvet  and  plumed  cap  ever  since  he  appeared. 

"  It  is  my  granddaughter  Wilhelmina,  Herr  Count.  As  for 
me,  I  had  a  name  once,  but  it  is  forgotten.  May  T  ask  how 
happens  it  that  the  young  Count  is  abroad  at  this  hour  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I've  had  such  an  adventure  !  And  if  you'll  let  me 
warm  myself  at  your  fire — for  I'm  almost  frozen — I  will  tell  it 
to  you." 

It  was  a  strange  party  that  sat  around  the  fire  as  Rudolf 
told  his  story.  The  old  man's  hair  and  beard  were  long  and 
white,  and  his  tall  form  bowed  by  the  weight  of  years  and 
sorrow.  The  young  girl  was  blue-eyed  and  fair-skinned, 
and  her  golden  hair  hung  in  two  long  braids  over  her  shapely 
shoulders,  but  her  face  told  of  quiet  content  and  happiness  as 
certainly  as  his  spoke  of  age  and  its  sorrows, 

In  a  few  minutes  Rudolf  had  told  his  story.  His  hearers 
were  visibly  moved,  the  one  as  if  she  were  listening  to  some 
old-time  tale  told  by  the  hero-prince  himself,  the  other  with 
excitement,  as  if  the  depths  of  memory  had  been  powerfully 
stirred. 

"  Herr  Count,"  said  the  old  man,  in  trembling  tones,  "your 
story  has  interested  me  greatly.  Have  you  leisure  to  listen  to 
a  tale  that  I  would  tell  you  ? 

"  Many  years  ago  a  rich  noble,  who  dwelt  in  a  great  castle, 
had  a  son  whom  he  loved  dearly.  He  was  handsome,  clever, 
and  winning  in  his  manners,  and  he  had  married  a  young  wife 
no  less  well-favoured  than  himself  After  a  time  a  little  baby 
came  to  them,  and  the  cup  of  happiness  of  that  noble  family 
seemed  full  to  the  brim.  But  the  son — the  young  Count,  as 
he  was  called — was  headstrong,  and  could  ill  bear  restraint. 
One  day  he  had  set  his  heart  upon  some  foolish  exploit  which 
his  father,  the  old  noble,  forbade  ;  and  as   the  young  man 
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threatened  to  go  in  spite  of  his  father's  commands,  the  old 
Count  took  advantage  of  his  son's  presence  in  a  large  unused 
apartment  in  the  castle,  and  turned  the  key  on  him,  so  that  he 
was  a  prisoner  in  his  father's  house. 

"The  steward  of  the  castle  had  served  that  noble  and  his 
father  before  him  for  years  with  a  true,  faithful  service,  and 
when  the  old  Count  had  locked  the  door  on  his  son  he  gave 
the  key  to  the  steward,  commanding  him  not  to  unlock  the 
door  until  he  bade  him,  on  pain  of  his  lasting  displeasure.  It 
was  sad  work,  as  you  may  imagine,  for  the  steward  to  be  jailer 
of  the  lad,  whom  he  loved  as  his  own  son.  But  the  old  Count 
was  his  master,  and  he  had  never  failed  in  his  duty  yet.  He 
would  not  prove  false  to  his  trust  now. 

"  At  night  the  old  Count  came  to  inquire  how  the  young 
man  fared,  and  to  release  him ;  but  when  in  obedience  to  his 
master's  commands  the  steward  unlocked  the  door,  the  room 
was  empty.  Lamps  were  brought  in,  but  the  young  man  was 
not  there.  The  old  Count's  first  thought  was  that,  in  despera- 
tion, his  son  had  attempted  to  make  his  escape  by  the 
windows,  and  he  turned  pale  as  he  thought  of  the  hundred 
feet  and  more  of  sheer  wall  and  precipice  that  lay  below  them. 
But  the  casements  were  untouched,  and  it  was  easily  seen  that 
no  attempt  had  been  made  to  force  them. 

"Then  the  old  Count  turned  fiercely  upon  the  faithful 
steward,  and  accused  him  of  having  betrayed  his  trust  by 
releasing  the  young  man,  and  raising  a  heavy  sword  that 
chanced  to  lie  near  by,  made  as  thoughjie  would  strike  him 
to  the  ground.  But  the  steward  did  not  flinch.  *  My  lord,' 
he  said,  *  I  have  served  your  father  and  you  for  more  than 
half  a  century  in  this  castle,  where  my  forefathers  served  you 
before  me,  and  never  has  a  breach  of  trust  been  scored  or 
even  suspected  against  me.  After  such  service,  think  you  I 
would  fail  in  my  duty  now,  even  though  I  love  that  boy  as  if 
tie  were  my  own  son  ?  ' 

"  The  next  day  was  Christmas  Day,  but  it  was  a  melancholy 
day  for  all  in  that  great  castle.  Messengers  had  been  sent  in 
all  directions  to  seek  the  young  Count,  and  in  the  morning 
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one  of  the  grooms  came,  saying  that  the  young  Count's  horse 
had  returned  home  to  his  stable  without  a  rider,  A  few  hours 
later  a  wood-cutter  brought  word  that  the  young  man's  body 
had  been  found  in  the  forest — dead.  In  his  mad  ride  he  had 
been  struck  by  an  overhanging  bough,  and  had  died  where  he 
fell. 

"  The  father's  grief  was  great,  but  it  turned  to  fierce  anger 
against  the  faithful  old  servant  of  his  house.  He  was  believed 
to  have  given  the  young  man  his  liberty,  and  was  thus  held 
responsible  for  his  awful  fate.  Bitter  words  were  spoken,  and 
though  the  steward  over  and  over  again  denied  his  guilt,  he 
was  stripped  of  his  keys  of  office,  turned  out  of  doors,  and 
bidden  seek  a  kennel  out  of  sight  in  which  to  pass  the 
remainder  of  his  miserable  life.  A  poor  hermit's  cave  was 
assigned  him  as  his  home,  a  scanty  pension  granted  him,  and 
there  for  many  years  he  lived,,  a  broken-spirited  man,  under 
the  shadow  of  the  great  castle  where  he  and  his  fathers  before 
him  had  served  faithfully  as  chief  of  the  retainers  of  a  great 
family."' 

As  the  old  man  finished  his  story,  the  girl  started  forward, 
while  the  tears  streamed  down  her  fair  cheeks,  crying, 
"  Grandfather  !  grandfather  !  " 

But  he  only  kissed  her  tenderly,  soothed  her  head  on  his 
breast,  and  whispered  in  her  ear  ;  and  soon  she  looked  up  at 
her  "  fairy  prince  "  through  the  mist  of  her  tears.  The  boy 
seemed  to  be  wrestling  with  some  uncertain  idea.  At  last  his 
face  cleared,  and  his^ejes  flashed  with  indignation.  He  had 
guessed  what  the  quicker  wit  of  the  girl  had  discovered  some 
time  ago. 

"  I  see  it  all ! "  he  exclaimed,  his  voice  trembling  with 
excitement.  "  Voi^  were  the  steward  so  cruelly  wronged,  the 
unjust  noble  was  my  grandfather,  and  the  unfortunate  young 
man  who  was  killed  was  my  father.  Am  I  not  right  ?  He 
was  imprisoned  in  the  Haunted  Gallery,  and  by  some  means 
opened  the  secret  door  which  I  accidentally  discovered  to-night. 
Was  it  not  so  ?  ' 

"  Yes,  Herr  Count,   it  was  so,*'  replied   the   old  steward. 
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whose  excitement  had  calmed  down.  "There  is  one  thing 
that  your  story  called  to  my  mind,  but  which  I  omitted  to 
speak  of  in  mine  :  when  your  grandfather  and  I  entered  the 
gallery  we  found  the  Sword  of  Hildebrand  lying  upon  the 
floor." 

"  Then  the  motto  on  the  sword  is  a  true  boast,  '  I  will  do 
no  wrong  that  I  will  not  right.'  Oh,  this  is  wonderful !  All 
shall  be  set  right.  To-morrow  you  shall  again  be  steward  of 
Erlstein,  and  you,  Wilhelmina,  shall  dance  with  me  on  Christ- 
mas night.  Ah,  wicked  little  Cousin  Marguerite !  you  little 
knew  the  good  you  were  to  do,  though  I  fear  you  have  sadly 
frightened  our  good  people  up  at  the  castle,  and  yourself  not 
the  least  Well,"  he  continued,  "this  has,  indeed,  been  a 
Christmas  Eve  worthy  of  the  old  knightly  days,  and  I  would 
willingly  go  through  all  the  fright  of  it  again  for  such  an  ending 
up." 

"  And  now,  sir,"  said  the  old  steward,  "  I  must  direct  you 
on  your  way  back  to  the  castle.  You  have  said  that  you  will 
see  me  righted.     I  demand,  but  will  not  beg  for,  justice." 

"  Depend  upon  me,  good  steward,"  said  the  young  Count, 
warmly,  as  they  parted,  "  all  shall  be  well.  The  Christmas 
sun  shall  hardly  have  risen  before  you  shall  be  summoned 
back  to  the  casde  as  steward  of  Erlstein." 

The  great  clock  in  the  courtyard  was  striking  the  hour  of 
midnight  when  Count  Rudolf  reached  the  casde.  His  dis- 
appearance had  created  the  greatest  alarm  and  confusion. 
The  guests  had  been  hastily  dismissed  to  their  homes,  servants 
had  searched  all  through  the  castle,  messengers  had  been  sent 
out  in  all  directions,  and  while  all  were  more  or  less  affected 
by  grief  and  fear,  two  persons  in  the  castle  were  utterly  over- 
come. The  old  Count  paced  his  room  restlessly,  in  great 
distress.  The  memory  of  that  Christmas  Eve  thirteen  years 
ago  came  back  to  him  now  with  awful  clearness  when  he  heard 
that  it  was  from  the  Haunted  Gallery  that  his  grandson  was 
supposed  to  have  disappeared.  He  could  hardly  persuade 
himself  that 'the  fate  of  the  father  had  not  fallen  upon  the 
son,  and  the  idea  crushed  him.     As  for  poor  little   Cousin 
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Marguerite,  though  she  feared  to  tell  the  Count  her  share  in 
the  matter,  she  had  confessed  it  all  to  her  nurse,  and  was  now 
crying  her  heart  out  on  her  pillow.  Wicked  little  Cousin 
Marguerite  ! — she  little  knew  the  good  she  had  done. 

Into  the  midst  of  all  this  confusion  at  the  castle  the  young 
Count  returned  as  coolly  as  if  his  absence  had  been  no  one's 
affair  but  his  own.  Silencing  the  eager  servants,  he  demanded 
to  be  conducted  to  his  grandfather's  presence,  where  he  was 
received  with  many  protestations,  on  the  old  Count's  part,  of 
relief,  joy,  and  thankfulness.  To  his  grandfather's  inquiries  he 
merely  replied  that  he  had  been  outside  of  the  castle  gates  on 
an  errand  which  he  would  explain.  He  was  sorry  to  have 
given  cause  for  so  much  alarm,  but  his  adventure,  he  said,  had 
had  a  strange  result. 

"  It  is  thirteen  years  ago  to-day,"  he  continued,  "  since  my 
father  disappeared  from  the  castle,  and  never  entered  it  again 
alive." 

The  old  man  started,  and  turned  pale.  "  Boy  !  boy  !  "  he 
cried,  "who  has  told  you  the  story  of  that  miserable  night?" 

"  You  laid  the  blame  of  that  fatal  midnight  ride  on  an  old 
and  trusted  servant  of  our  house.  You  stripped  him  of  his 
office,  and  turned  him  out  of  doors  for  a  fault  that  was  not 
his." 

"  It  was  !  it  was  !  "  cried  the  Count  excitedly.  "  He  let  my 
unfortunate  son  escape,  and  that  night  he  was  killed.  Could 
any  father  forgive  that  ?  Boy,  you  know  not  what  you  are 
saying." 

"  Sir,  I  can  prove  it.  You  are  a  just  man,  and  at  this  happy 
Christmas-tide " 

"  You  know  not  what  you  are  saying,  child.  Some  one  has 
told  you  that  sad  story,  and  your  tender  heart  is  touched. 
My  boy,  I  honour  you  and  I  love  you  the  more  for  it,  but  it 
cannot  be.  Such  a  wrong  as  I  have  suffered  can  never  be 
forgiven.  Say  no  more.  Forget  what  you  should  never  have 
learned." 

"  Grandfather,  that  old  man  has  been  cruelly  wronged,  and 
/  /lave  proved  it. " 
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*  You  have  proved  it !  You  were  but  an  infant.  Forget  it, 
I  say,  and  let  me  thank  God  that  you  are  restored  to  me,  who 
I  had  thought  was  lost." 

"  You  shall  hear  my  story,  grandfather  :  then  say  if  I  am 
not  right." 

In  a  few  minutes  Rudolf  had  told  the  old  Count  the  story 
of  his  adventure.  His  grandfather  heard  him  eagerly  and  with 
much  agitation.  When  he  had  finished  the  old  man  clasped 
him  to  his  heart,  but  could  say  nothing.  Then  he  led  the  boy 
out  of  the  room  and  along  the  great  silent  corridors  until  they 
reached  the  Haunted  Gallery,  pausing  only  to  take  a  lamp 
from  the  table  on  which  it  stood. 

"  Show  me  the  place,"  he  said  in  a  trembling  voice. 

Rudolf  touched  the  spot  and  pressed  the  boss,  but  the 
panel  did  not  move.  Then  he  glanced  around,  and  saw  the 
great  Sword  of  Hildebrand  standing  in  a  corner  close  by,  and 
taking  it  up  he  carefully  fitted  the  point  to  the  centre  of  the 
boss,  and  sharply  thrust  his  weight  against  it.  The  panel 
slowly  swung  back. 

Rudolf's  last  words  to  his  young  friends  as  he  was  leaving 
the  hall  on  his  errand  to  the  Haunted  Gallery  had  been  a 
laughing  invitation  to  them  all  to  meet  him  in  the  morning  if 
he  did  not  return  that  night.  When,  therefore,  his  servant 
awoke  him  in  the  morning  with  the  news  that  the  courtyard 
was  thronged  with  children  and  others  from  the  town,  who  had 
come  to  inquire  after  him,  he  remembered  his  invitation,  and 
hurriedly  dressed  to  receive  his  guests. 

Leading  his  Cousin  Marguerite  by  the  hand,  he  went  out  on 
the  steps  in  front  of  the  great  door,  and  was  received  with 
eager  welcome  by  the  assembled  crowd. 

"  Well,"  said  he,  "  I'm  glad  to  see  you  took  me  at  my  word, 
and  I  wish  you  a  right  merry  Christmas.  Why,  I  do  believe 
you  thought  the  ghost  had  eaten  me.  I  didn't  see  or  hear  any 
ghost  after  all,  and  Cousin  Marguerite  knew  as  well  as  I  did 
that  it  was  all  fun.  Ghosts  and  Haunted  Galleries  are  all 
nonsense,  and  I'm  going  to  use  ours  as  a  play-room  in  wet 
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weather.  But  I'll  tell  you  what — I  want  you  all  to  come  up 
this  afternoon  in  those  fancy  costumes,  and  we'll  have  a  royal 
time.  I'll  not  teii  you  whom  I  shall  open  the  cotillion  with. 
Oh,  it's  none  of  you  here!  Wait  and  see.  Till  then,  good- 
bye. Marguerite  and  I  haven't  eaten  our  Christmas  breakfast 
yet.  Good-bye."  And  the  young  orator  waved  his  hand  and 
led  his  cousin  indoors,  while  the  crowd  cheered. 

In  the  afternoon  a  large  and  gaily  dressed  company  thronged 
the  great  hall.  Not  only  Rudolf's  friends  were  present,  but  all 
the  retainers  of  the  castle,  the  principal  burghers  of  the  town, 
and  many  others  whose  custom  it  was  to  come  up  to  the  castle 
on  Christmas  Day.  When  they  were  all  assembled  the  band 
struck  up  a  lively  march,  and  the  Count  von  Erlstein  entered 
the  hall,  leaning  upon  the  arm  of  the  old  man  whom  Rudolf 
saw  last  night  in  the  hermit-like  cave,  now  dressed  in  the 
gorgeous  state  livery  of  the  steward  of  Erlstein. 

After  a  few  words  of  welcome  to  the  company,  the  old 
Count  said, — 

''This  is  my  old  friend  and  faithful  steward  Martin  Hauss- 
mann,  whom  some  of  you  will  remember.  Many  years  ago  I 
did  him  a  great  wrong.  I  blamed  him  for  a  fault  that  he  did 
not  commit,  and  dismissed  him  in  anger  from  my  service. 
He  has  borne  his  sorrows  patiently.  A  strange  circumstance 
has  opened  my  eyes  to  the  injustice  I  did  him,  and  I  now 
receive  him  back,  with  honour  and  gratitude,  as  still  steward 
of  Erlstein.  The  motto  that  my  ancestor.  Count  Hildebrand, 
wrote  upon  his  sword-blade  was,  '  I  will  do  no  wrong  that  I 
will  not  right.'  May  that  brave  sentiment  guide  us  all  through 
hfe  ! " 

The  Count  ceased  ;  the  band  struck  up  a  waltz,  and  Rudolf 
ran  to  the  steward's  granddaughter. 

"  Come,  Wilhelmina,"  he  said ;  "  I  promised  to  open  the 
ball  with  you.  " 
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"FACE  TO  FACE  WITH  A  DOUBLE 
DEATH." 

BY    GORDON    STABLES,    CM.,    M.D.,    R.N. 

THERE  are  long  summer  days,  during  my  annual 
rambles  in  my  huge  caravan,  "The  Wanderer,"  when 
every  member  of  our  little  expedition  seems  to  have 
made  up  his  or  her  mind  to  lounge  or  to  laze.  Not  that  to 
do  either  is  really  intentional  on  our  part,  but  there  is  a  dreamy 
languor  in  the  air  that  vetoes  all  exertion,  a  balminess  and  a 
joy  in  every  breath  we  breathe,  that  instil  repose  and  happiness 
into  body  and  soul.  At  such  times  as  these,  simply  to  be  or 
to  exist  is  to  live  and  be  glad. 

So  thinks  even  my  great  honest-faced  Newfoundland,  who 
lies  among  the  rugs  beside  me  on  the  broad  coupe ;  so  thinks 
the  coachman  evidently,  for  the  reins  are  loose  and  his  glance 
wanders  past  the  horses'  heads  and  far  away  over  the  sunlit 
woods.  So  thinks  Wells,  my  general  factotum,  who  is  a  long 
way  ahead  of  us,  his  bicycle  leaning  against  a  bank  while  he 
culls  a  garland  of  wild  flowers,  with  which  he  will  presently 
return  to  hang  them  around  the  necks  of  our  bonnie  black 
nags.  So  think  these  nags  themselves,  for  the  merry  trot  they 
broke  into  this  morning,  when  we  left  our  camping  ground,  has 
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long  since  been  relaxed  into  a  walk,  and  there  doesn't  appear 
to  be  energy  enough  in  their  tails  to  whisk  away  a  fly. 

"  Joined  to  the  prattle  of  the  purling  rills, 
We  hear  the  lowing  herds  along  the  vale, 
And  flocks  loud  bleating  from  the  distant  hills, 
And  vacant  shepherds  singing  in  the  dale ; 
While  now  and  then  sweet  Philomel  does  wail, 
Or  stock-doves  coo  amid  the  forests  deep, 
That  drowsy  rustle  to  the  sighing  gale." 

By-and-bye  comes  the  mid-day  halt,  and  we  eat  our  humble 
luncheon  on  a  plot  of  grass  in  front  of  an  old-fashioned  village 
inn,  children  gathering  round  and  offering  roses  for  sale,  or 
peeping  wonderingly  into  the  caravan,  which  to  them  is  a 
veritable  fairy-land  on  wheels ;  and  when  at  last  the  nose-bags 
are  taken  off  the  willing  horses,  and  I  listlessly  look  at  my 
watch,  I  marvel  to  note  how  quickly  the  time  has  flown 
compared  to  the  distance  made. 

Up  and  away  !  Yes,  but  the  afternoon  turns  out  to  be  quite 
as  pleasant  as  was  the  morning,  and  still  we  lounge  and  still 
we  laze,  till  the  setting  sun  warns  us  that  all  sail  must  be  set 
on  the  good  land-yacht  if  we  would  reach  a  pitch  to-night,  and 
not  have  to  hobble  our  horses  in  moorland  or  forest. 

It  was  on  the  evening  of  just  such  a  day  as  I  have  tried  to 
suggest  that  we  found  ourselves  toiling  onwards  through  a 
brown  and  somewhat  dismal  moorland,  with  here  and  there 
a  patch  of  dark  stunted  pine  trees.  The  road  appeared  to 
lead  nowhere  in  particular ;  no  signs  of  house  or  hamlet  were 
to  be  seen.  We  must  have  taken  the  wrong  turning.  The 
policeman  who  directed  us  said,  "  The  right  hand  road  "  plainly 
enough ;  but  then  it  must  have  been  his  own  right  he  referred 
to,  and  he  stood  facing  us  as  he  spoke. 

Another  hour ! 

The  horses  were  weary  now,  and  the  shadows  of  night  were 
falling  all  around  us,  filling  up  every  glen  and  hollow.  Why, 
yonder  was  a  star  ! 

Yes,  we  were  lost,  as  we  had  been  many  times  and  oft 
before. 
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As  I  gazed  eastwards  at  the  bright  star  of  evening  it  suddenly 
went  out. 

A  bank  of  summer  mist  or  fog  was  rising  rapidly  up  and 
obliterating  everything,  and  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  time, 
what  with  this  mist  and  the  gathering  darkness,  we  scarce 
could  see  the  jib-boom  end  ;  that  is,  the  ears  of  our  bonnie 
black  mares. 

We  lit  up  now — lit  the  side  lamps  out  of  doors  and  the 
crimson  crystal  lamps  inside,  then  jogged  on  again,  determined 
to  make  the  first  available  pitch  by  the  roadside. 

No  house  hove  in  sight,  but  after  trotting  on  for  a  couple  of 
miles  we  came  to  a  level  draw-in,  and  in  a  few  minutes  more 
my  servant  was  cooking  supper. 

The  best  and  sweetest  part  of  caravan  life,  lies  in  the  fact 
that  you  never  know  what  of  incident  or  adventure  may  befall 
you  when  you  set  out  from  your  pitch  of  a  morning.  The 
road,  the  scenery,  the  woods  and  wilds,  the  houses,  the  people 
themselves — all,  all  is  a  terra  incognita.  I  lit  a  cigarette  and 
went  out  to  smoke  while  the  meal  was  being  prepared. 

"  Hullo  ! "  I  cried  soon  after,  "  is  that  you,  John  ?  " 

A  figure  was  slowly  advancing  through  the  gloom.  The 
dog  gave  vent  to  a  warning  growl,  and  I  knew  then  it  was  not 
my  coachman. 

"  Down,  Bob,  down !  You  may  come  on,"  I  said ;  '^  the  dog 
won't  touch  you  now." 

**  What  on  earth  are  you  ? "  said  the  figure,  cautiously 
approaching.     "  Spirits,  or  what  ?  " 

"  We  have  a  little  of  that  too,"  I  replied,  laughing,  for  I  could 
see  the  new-comer  was  a  gentleman,  "  if  you  care  to  step  on 
board." 

"I  can  see  now,"  he  added,  "you  are  travellers;  but  I 
declare,  with  all  your  red  lights  gleaming  out  through  the  fog, 
you  looked  something  no  canny." 

**What?"  I  exclaimed,  "a  brother  Scot  in  English 
wilds ! " 

*'  That's  so,  and  my  house  is  close  by  and  my  stables  at  your 
service.     A  good  bed  for  your  coachman  too." 
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"  Ah,  John  !  "  I  shouted,  "  we're  in  luck  yet.  You  won't  have 
to  sleep  on  the  grass,  John." 

My  factotum  and  I,  I  may  tell  you,  sleep  in  the  caravan — he 
in  the  after-cabin,  I  in  the  saloon. 

After  Mr.  Robertson,  for  that  turned  out  to  be  my  enter- 
tainer's name,  had  directed  my  coachman  to  the  stable,  he 
came  round  to  see  the  caravan  with  his  wife  and  daughter,  a 
charming  girl  of  some  nineteen  summers — it  would  have  been 
wrong  entirely  to  have  thought  of  winters  at  all  in  connection 
with  such  fresh  young  beauty. 

Supper  discussed,  we  adjourned  to  Mr.  Robertson's  house, 
T  and  Mr.  Wells  bringing  our  violins  at  our  guests'  special 
invitation. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that, — 

'*  The  nicht  drave  on  wi'  songs  and  clatter, 
Till  the  wee  short  'oor  ayont  the  twaU" 

Robertson  is  a  naturalist,  which  fully  accounted  for  the  lone- 
some situation  of  his  house,  where,  in  the  midst  of  wild  and 
delightful  scenery,  with  his  wife,  children,  horses  and  dogs,  he 
spends  a  life  that  is  almost  idyllic. 

Both  he  and  I  that  evening  related  many  of  our  experiences 
in  far-off  foreign  lands,  though  glad  enough  I  should  have  been 
to  have  listened,  and  listened  only.  His  knowledge  of  the 
denizens  of  dell  and  forest  is  indeed  most  intimate ;  no  flower 
that  grows,  no  lichen,  heath,  nor  fern,  not  a  beast  or  bird  or 
crawling  creature,  that  he  does  not  know  the  life  history  of. 
They  are  all  his  friends. 

"  I  see,"  he  said,  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  "  you  are 
looking  at  that  little  oil  painting  of  the  boy  and  jaguar." 

"  Yes,"  I  replied ;  "  some  fancy  sketch  doubtless,  for  no  lad 
in  this  world  surely  ever  found  himself  in  a  position  so 
perilous." 

Robertson  smiled.  He  was  a  mild-looking  man,  with  blue 
soft  eyes,  brown  beard  and  moustache.  He  smiled  in  his 
quiet  way  as  I  made  my  last  remark. 
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*'That  is  father,"  Ellen  said  quietly. 

"  YeSj"  said  father,  "that  was  myself;  though  I've  altered  a 
trifle  since  that  fearful  adventure." 

"  Perhaps  you  wouldn't  mind  telling  me  how  it  came  about, 
and  how  it  fell  out  that  you  are  alive,  having  escaped  what  I 
might  call  a  double  death,  if  that  be  not  an  Irish  bull." 

Robertson,  still  smiling,  began  to  tease  his  tobacco  and  re- 
load his  pipe,  and  he  really  appeared  to  talk  to  his  briar 
rather  than  to  me. 

"  The  story  is  a  very  brief  one,"  he  said  ;  "  though  could  I 
describe  all  my  feelings  in  the  dark  forest  that  night  it  would 
be  ver)'  long  indeed.  'Twixt  sunset  and  dawn,  indeed,  I  seemed 
to  have  lived  a  hundred  years. 

"  It  was  away  up  among  the  forests  that  fringe  the  banks  of 
the  Amazon,  or  rather  one  of  its  southern  and  western  tribu- 
taries, that  my  father  and  I  w^ere  travelling.  We  were  leading 
a  very  eventful  life  indeed,  that  of  the  hunter,  or,  more  properly 
speaking,  the  naturalist,  for  my  dear  old  dad  was,  like  myself,  an 
ardent  student  of  nature. 

'*  I  was  more  daring  then  than  I  am  now,  for  wild  adventure 
and  much  exposure  have  rendered  me  more  sensitive  and 
nervous.  My  father  knew  how  reckless  I  was,  and  seldo:n 
indeed  would  he  permit  me  to  venture  far  from  his  side  among 
the  mountains  or  hills. 

"  Our  companions  were  half  a  dozen  trusty  Indians,  whom 
father  had  engaged  with  all  the  canny  business  tact  of  a  Scot. 
They  were  only  to  receive  their  pay  when  we  once  more  got 
safely  back  to  the  coast.  But,  that,  nevertheless,  the  fellows 
loved  us,  I  feel  certain,  quite  apart  from  any  commercial  con- 
sideration. They  catered  well  for  our  comforts,  both  as 
regards  food  and  everything  else,  and  more  than  once  they 
had  fought  for  us  at  the  imminent  risk  of  their  own  lives. 

"  Our  expedition  was  conducted  entirely  on  foot.  Indeed, 
into  the  fastnesses  where  we  found  our  way  no  horse  could 
ever  have  penetrated,  and  even  on  the  plains  or  prairies  we 
would  have  found  them  an  encumbrance.  Besides,  the  very 
nature  of  our  calling  necessitated  our  moving  at  a  slow  rate. 
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We  were  collecting  specimens,  especially  of  bright-winged  birds 
and  the  coleoptera. 

"  How  was  it,  you  may  ask,  that  my  father  took  me,  a  mere 
boy,  with  him  on  so  dangerous  an  expedition  ?  Well,  to  tell 
you  the  truth,  he  had  not  intended,  but  I  had  made  up  my 
mind  to  go.  At  the  port  of  Southampton,  where  he  embarked, 
I,  with  my  brother,  bade  him  good-bye,  and  he  never  saw  me 
again  until  I  was  dragged  on  the  quarter-deck  one  morning, 
nearly  a  week  after  the  vessel  sailed.  I  had  constituted  myself 
a  stowaway.  That  is  how  I  managed  it ;  so  this  dear  daddy 
of  mine  had  to  content  himself  with  scolding  me,  and  after- 
wards rigging  me  out  as  a  young  hunter  of  the  wilds.  And 
very  proud  indeed  I  was  of  my  powder  flasks,  my  cap  of  skin, 
my  dagger,  my  belts  and  gun. 

"  We  killed  no  big  game,  however,  for  the  mere  sake  of  sport. 
Our  motto  was  *  Defence,  not  defiance.'  But  many  is  the 
adventure  we  had,  nevertheless,  and  once,  I  am  proud  to  say,  I 
had  the  good  luck  to  save  my  father  from  the  talons  of  a  huge 
jaguar  that  sprang  upon  him  from  the  branches  of  a  tree  while 
we  were  hunting  for  humming-birds.  We  had  numerous  and 
very  nasty  adventures  with  snakes  too  ;  once  one  of  our  Indians 
was  all  but  crushed  to  death  in  the  coils  of  an  anaconda,  and 
several  of  us  narrowly  escaped  becoming  the  prey  of  the  wily 
alligators. 

"  We  slept  at  night  in  grass  hammocks,  hung  under  sheds 
of  branches  and  foliage,  often  occupying  the  same  ground  for 
days  or  even  weeks  at  a  time.  It  was  during  our  stay  in  one 
of  these  primseval  camps  that  the  adventure  took  place  which 
forms  the  subject  of  yonder  little  oil  sketch.  It  seemed  a  very 
terrible  one  at  first,  but  to  that  jaguar  or  panther  I  probably 
owed  my  life. 

"  We  were  far  away  up  in  the  interior,  and  bivouacked  in 
a  kind  of  glen  or  canon,  near  to  the  banks  of  a  beautiful  river. 
This  canon  was  a  broad  green  valley ;  nothing  grew  in  it  save 
grass  and  a  few  stunted  shrubs.  We  were  comparatively  safe, 
therefore,  from  attacks  of  wild  beasts,  as  w^ell  as  from  attacks 
of  fever,   which   is  so   prevalent   in   morass   and   forest.     In 
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pitching  his  camp  judiciously  lies  half  the  comfort  and  safety 
of  a  traveller  in  these  sylvan  regions  of  South  America.  If  in 
a  forest,  better  far  he  should  climb  a  tree  and  lash  himself  to 
a  topmost  branch,  than  bivouac  for  the  night  on  the  death- 
damp  grounds  beneath. 

"  One  evening,  just  as  the  sun  was  declining  in  the  west,  and 
seeming  to  set  the  wooded  horizon  all  on  fire,  with  my  gun  care- 
lessly slung  across  my  shoulder  I  ventured  to  the  head  of  the 
brae  overlooking  the  camp  to  the  west.  I  had  determined  not  to 
lose  sight  of  the  grass  tents,  for  supper  was  being  prepared,  and 
I  was  hungry,  with  that  healthy  hunger  only  the  sailor  or  the 
dweller  in  the  open  air  ever  really  feels. 

"Temptation  came,  however,  in  the  shape  of  a  peculiar 
ant-eater,  a  specimen  of  which  my  father  had  not  yet  found. 
I  fired  and  missed,  loaded  and  pursued.  Again  and  again 
I  thought  I  heard  it  crashing  through  the  undergrowth,  so 
-I  eagerly  ran  on  and  on  and  on  through  the  darkening  forest ; 
but  I  awoke  at  last  to  the  reality  of  my  situation.  When  I 
looked  around  me  I  became  utterly  bewildered,  nor  could 
I  now  tell  east  from  west,  north  from  south.  '  But,'  I  thought, 
*  the  camp  must  be  just  over  yonder.' 

"  So  I  commenced,  as  I  thought,  to  retrace  my  steps,  run- 
ning as  well  as  the  undergrowth  would  permit  me,  but  fre- 
quently pausing  to  shout. 

"  In  vain ;  the  only  effect  my  shouting  had  was  to  awaken 
the  slumbering  denizens  of  the  forest.  A  flock  of  noisy 
toucans  flew  near  me,  remonstrating  in  no  measured  terms  at 
my  intrusion  ;  inquisitive  chattering  monkeys  clambered  nearer 
to  me,  jibbering  and  shrieking;  twice  I  imagined  I  saw  the 
fierce  yellow  eyes  of  a  jaguar  staring  at  me  from  a  cotton  tree, 
and  once,  I  know,  I  dashed  aside  with  my  gun  a  snake  that 
hung  from  the  foliage  nearly  close  to  my  face. 

"  Nothing  can  exceed  the  beauty  of  these  forests  by  day,  espe- 
cially where  they  hug  and  hang  over  the  rivers  and  streams, — 
the  wealth  of  trailing  and  hanging  flowers,  the  bright-petalled 
parasitic  flora,  the  waving  palms,  the  orange  groves,  the  beautiful 
birds  of  every  size  and  shape  and  colour,  many  grotesque  as 
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well  as  lovely,  the  butterflies  like  painted  fans,  the  humming- 
birds like  chips  of  rainbows,  and  the  crawling  or  flying  beetles, 
with  their  strange  metallic  tints  of  green,  or  blue,  or  carmine. 
Even  the  snakes  are  magically  painted,  and  lithe  and  graceful 
in  the  extreme. 

"  But  in  the  forest  at  night — ah  !  it  is  death  indeed  to 
dwell,  unless  some  beneficent  fairy,  or,  to  speak  more  truth- 
fully, our  heavenly  Father,  spreads  His  protecting  arms  around 
you.  It  is  not  the  reptiles  one  has  to  fear  so  much ;  it  is  not 
the  wild  beasts,  but  dank  death  in  the  shape  of  miasmata,  and 
the  myriads  of  evil  things  that  creep,  and  fly,  and  sting,  and 
bite.  There  is  no  protection  from  night  insects,  nor  is  the 
centiped  or  the  scorpion  one's  greatest  enemy. 

"  As  a  last  hope  I  fired  my  gun.  The  babel  of  sounds  that 
followed  simply  beggars  description.  I  gave  myself  up  for  lost 
now ;  but  I  was  lithe  and  agile,  my  only  chance  lay  in  climbing 
a  tree.  I  slung  my  rifle  on  the  spot,  therefore,  and  choosing 
the  tallest  I  could  find,  up  and  up  I  went,  till  stem  and  branches 
got  so  small  that  a  jaguar,  I  thought,  could  never  follow  me. 

"  What  a  night  I  spent !  I  dared  not  sleep.  But  indeed, 
had  I  tried  to,  the  trial  would  have  resulted  in  failure.  True, 
no  jaguar  might  be  able  to  reach  me,  but  the  jiggers  did — 
insects  that  bite  and  burrow  in  the  skin  and  drive  one  nearly 
frantic.  Above  me,  throughout  all  the  long  and  terrible  hours, 
burned  the  beautiful  stars;  beneath  flitted  many  and  many 
a  strange  firefly ;  indeed,  at  times  the  whole  forest  seemed 
illuminated  with  these  curious  phosphorescent  creatures,  and 
their  motions  almost  rendered  me  giddy.  But  the  constant 
attacks  of  lesser  insects,  that  seemed  to  look  upon  me  as  their 
natural  prey,  almost  rendered  me  frantic.  So  distressing,  so 
painful  were  these  that  more  than  once  I  broke  down  and 
cried  like  a  baby. 

"  But  morning  broke  at  last ;  slowly  in  the  east  the  pan- 
demonium in  the  forest  beneath  abated  as  night  birds  and  wild 
beasts  sought  rest  in  the  darkest  corners. 

"  With  swollen  face  and  hands  I  now  descended,  and  hardly 
could  I  see  above  my  pained  and  bleeding  cheeks. 
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"  Now  you  may  glance  once  more  at  that  little  oil  painting. 
Just  half  an  hour,  as  nearly  as  I  could  judge,  from  the  time 
I  left  the  tree,  in  attempting  to  cross  a  deep,  dark  gully  or 
cleft  in  the  earth  by  a  kind  of  natural  bridge,  I  found  myself 
face  to  face  with  the  double  death.  I  had  been  using  my  gun 
to  balance  myself.  But  I  must  fight  this  beast,  forlorn  hope 
though  it  was.  There  was  no  time  to  lose,  no  time  to  think. 
If  presence  of  mind  does  not  save  a  man  in  a  danger  so 
extreme  as  this  there  is  no  time  for  thought. 

"  I  felt  like  one  walking  in  a  nightmare.  How  I  ever  brought 
my  gun  to  my  shoulder,  or  how  I  aimed,  if  aim  I  did,  I 
never  can  tell.  There  was  the  sound  of  a  shot — that  is  all 
I  know — an  awful  coughing  roar,  and  next  moment  I  was  falling 
through  space,  down,  down,  down  to  darkness  and  to  death 
— apparently.  No,  not  to  death,  but  temporary  oblivion.  I 
must  have  caught  at  some  extending  branches  that  broke  my 
fall,  for  when  I  reached  the  deep,  black  stream  beneath  I  was 
stunned. 

"  When  I  recovered  my  senses  I  was  lying  in  the  bottom  of 
an  Indian  boat,  while  one  of  our  own  people  was  bending  over 
me,  and  laving  my  head  with  water. 

"  The  boat  had  been  sent  up  the  stream  at  early  dawn  to  try 
to  find  me,  and  except  for  that  jaguar  I  do  believe  they  would 
never  have  succeeded.  No  man  lives  long  in  a  forest  like 
this,  and  when  he  falls  the  ants  with  which  the  woods  abound 
pick  his  bones  in  a  single  day." 
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AN  INCIDENT  OF  RAILROAD  LIFE  OUT  WEST. 

THE  most  desperate  and  lawless  men  to  be  found  in  the 
West — I  speak  from  twenty  years'  experience  on  the 
plains — are  the  gamblers,  confidence  men  and  robbers, 
who  follow  the  "  end  of  track "  when  a  railway  is  pushing 
through  new  and  unsettled  territory. 

At  every  side-track  a  new  town  springs  into  existence,  so 
suddenly  as  to  suggest  the  Western  expression  "  dropped  there 
by  a  cyclone."  At  each  of  these  new  communities  the  first 
comers  are  usually  men  of  the  kind  I  have  mentioned. 

Along  the  road-bed,  wherever  a  siding  is  to  be  laid,  a  dozen 
or  more  big  tents,  respectively  labelled  "  Saloon,"  "  Dance 
House,"  sometimes,  very  appropriately,  "  Satan's  Hole,"  or  the 
"  Devil's  Den,"  are  always  found  set  up  in  advance  of  the 
arrival  of  the  track-layers. 

A  certain  harvest  awaits  the  owners  of  these  groggeries,  as 
the  "railroader"  of  a  certain  class  takes  his  "time"  from  his 
foreman  at  frequent  intervals,  in  order  that  he  may  cash  his 
"  time-check  "  at  the  nearest  saloon  and  gambling-place. 

He  quickly  squanders  the  proceeds  of  his  check  in  drink 
and  play,  or  is  robbed  of  them,  lies  about  in  a  stupid  con- 
dition for  a  day  or  two,  and  then  goes  to  work  again  penniless. 

Such  a  person  accepts  all  the  evils  of  this  mode  of  life  with 
a  philosophy  that  would  be  commendable  if  shown  under 
adversity  of  a  different  sort.  A  shirt,  pantaloons,  shoes,  and 
a  slouch  hat  usually  comprise  the  whole  of  his  possessions,  and, 
so  long  as  he  can  get  the  means  to  satisfy  a  periodic  appetite 
for  drunken  excitement,  he  seems  to  be  contented  with  his  lot. 
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This  description  of  a  large  class  of  railroad,  labourers,  it 
should  be  distinctly  noted,  does  not  apply  to  the  many  sober, 
steady  fellows  who  save  the  large  wages  they  get,  and  often 
settle  and  become  prosperous  citizens  in  the  country  they 
have  helped  to  open  up  and  to  civilise. 

It  is  upon  the  earnings  of  floating,  dissolute  wage-workers 
of  the  track  and  grade  that  the  gambler,  whisky  seller  and 
assassin  thrive,  and,  to  secure  their  plunder,  they  follow  the 
progress  of  a  new  railway  like  vultures  in  search  of  prey. 

The  day-labourer  upon  these  pioneer  roads  is  not  the  only 
victim  of  the  robber  and  sharper.  It  is  unsafe  for  any  man 
who  visits  one  of  their  mushroom  towns  to  let  the  fact  be 
known  that  he  has  a  considerable  sum  of  money  in  his 
possession. 

Yet  men  who  know  the  nature  of  the  dangers  about  them 
sometimes  neglect  to  take  proper  precaution  to  ensure  the 
safety  of  money  in  their  charge,  and  thus  the  writer  allowed 
himself  to  be  caught,  two  years  ago,  in  a  "  snap  "  that  came 
near  ending  his  career,  and  that  taught  him  a  lesson  in  caution 
which  he  hopes  will  never  again  be  needed,  at  least  by  him. 

I  was  acting  as  paymaster  and  chief  commissary  clerk  for  a 
firm  of  grade  contractors  upon  the  North-Western  road,  which 
was  then  pushing  through  Northern  Nebraska  into  the  adjacent 
territory  of  Wyoming. 

We  were  doing  some  heavy  grading  and  rock  work,  and,  with 
a  large  force,  were  pushing  the  work  day  and  night  in  order 
to  get  out  of  the  way  of  the  track,  which  had  then  advanced  to 
a  point  within  a  day's  ride  of  us. 

We  had  let  pay-day  slip  by  without  paying  the  men,  and 
hoped  to  satisfy  them  by  the  issue  of  time-checks  until  the 
track  should  overtake  us,  and  our  money  could  come  to  us 
with  little  risk  on  the  construction  train.  But  three  or  four 
days  after  "  paying  off"  time,  some  of  the  men  began  to  grow 
suspicious  and  to  grumble,  and  threatened  to  quit  work  until 
their  checks  were  cashed.  They  were  afraid  we  might  some- 
how slip  upon  them,  and  they  wouldn't  get  their  money. 

As  we  were  in  desperate  need  of  every  available  hand,  it  was 
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necessary  that  the  men  should  be  satisfied.  So  it  was  deter- 
mined that  I  should  go  to  Chadron,  our  supply  base  and 
banking  point,  and  bring  up  enough  money  to  pay  the  men 
their  last  month's  wages,  which  amounted  to  about  four 
thousand  dollars. 

I  decided  to  go  alone.  I  set  out  that  night  on  horseback, 
and  I  reached  the  "  end  of  track  "  at  Crawford  siding  the  next 
morning  in  time  to  leave  my  horse  at  a  neighbouring  ranch 
corral,  and  get  aboard  a  supply  train  which  had  just  unloaded, 
and  was  now  going  back. 

At  Chadron  the  supply  store  of  the  main  contractor,  a  huge, 
roughly-built  shed,  stood  at  a  side  track  about  forty  rods  from 
the  main  street  of  the  town.  Here  I  was  accustomed  to  order 
supplies,  and  get  drafts  of  money  from  the  bookkeeper  from 
time  to  time. 

That  morning,  after  finishing  my  business  with  the  supply 
department,  I  went  to  the  bookkeeper  to  procure  a  draft.  A 
crowd  of  railroad  labourers  were  waiting  before  his  window  to 
get  their  time-checks  cashed,  or  secure  passes  to  go  up  or 
down  the  road.  I  noticed  that  two  of  these  men  were  better 
dressed  than  the  others,  but  thought  nothing  of  the  cir- 
cumstance. 

I  awaited  my  turn  at  the  window,  and  handed  the  book- 
keeper a  slip  of  paper  on  which  was  written,  "  Four  thousand 
three  hundred  and  forty-seven  dollars  and  fifty  cents.  Fay 
Roll — Rodney  &  Curtis."  He  made  me  a  draft  for  the 
amount  named,  folded  it  carelessly,  thrust  it  through  the 
window,  and  took  the  receipt  which  I  had  just  written,  and 
then  turned  to  the  next  man. 

As  I  left  the  store  I  passed  the  two  men  whom  I  had 
noticed  at  the  window,  and  it  struck  me,  upon  a  more  atten- 
tive view,  that  they  were  rather  sharpers  than  working-men, 
although  I  had  seen  them  cash  two  time-checks,  and  get  passes 
for  some  point  up  the  road.  The  construction  train  did  not 
leave  until  three  o'clock  that  afternoon,  and  I  lounged  upon 
the  shady  stoop  of  the  Chadron  House  watching  the  passers 
by  and  chatting  with  the  landlord,  who  was  an  old  acquaint- 
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ance  of  mine  when  I  lived  in  the  East.  I  had  a  pleasant 
dinner  with  him,  and  after  the  meal  was  finished,  I  walked 
across  the  square  to  Lake  &  Hayley's  bank  at  the  corner  of 
the  two  principal  streets  of  the  town,  where  I  cashed  the 
draft. 

The  bills  which  I  received  I  stuffed  into  various  side  pockets 
of  my  clothes,  and  stowed  a  sack  of  silver  change  into  a  small 
leather  "  grip,"  which  I  carried  in  my  hand. 

I  heard  a  locomotive  whistle,  and,  turning,  walked  quickly 
out  of  the  bank.  As  I  reached  the  sidewalk  I  was  startled  to 
see  the  two  men,  who  had  before  attracted  my  notice,  step  rather 
hastily  away  from  the  sidewalk  in  front  of  the  bank  windows, 
and  walk  across  the  street. 

I  was  satisfied  that  they  had  watched  me  as  I  cashed  my 
draft.  My  suspicions  were  thoroughly  aroused  by  this  circum- 
stance, and  when,  an  hour  later,  I  stepped  into  the  caboose  of 
the  construction  train,  and  discovered  the  men  lounging  upon 
two  cracker  barrels  smoking  their  pipes,  it  did  not  need  their 
evident  avoidance  of  the  direct  stare  I  gave  them  the  moment 
I  entered  to  convince  me  that  they  were  after  me. 

I  now  heartily  berated  myself  for  not  having  exercised  greater 
caution  while  at  Chadron.  I  should  have  waited  until  I  could 
see  the  bookkeeper  alone  before  I  obtained  my  cheque,  and 
should  have  had  my  cash  made  up  by  the  clerk  at  the  bank, 
and  brought  to  my  room  at  the  hotel,  as  might  easily  have 
been  done.  But  it  is  easy  enough,  after  you  have  done  a 
foolish  thing,  to  think  how  much  better  you  might  have 
managed  it. 

While  I  sat  upon  one  of  the  hard  benches  in  the  caboose, 
with  my  "grip"  lying  beneath  the  seat,  I  considered  how  I 
should  dodge  the  two  fellows  at  Crawford.  There  was  no 
danger  that  I  should  be  robbed  on  the  train,  as  there  were  at 
least  twenty  passengers  on  board.  Presently  one  of  the  men 
sauntered  up  to  my  seat,  sat  down  by  me,  and  began  to  talk. 

"  See,"  said  he,  "  you're  with  Rodney  an'  Curtis,  ain't  yeh  ? 
One  o'  their  foremen  ?  " 

I  answered  carelessly  that  I  was  in  their  employment. 
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"  Paul  'n'  I's  goin'  up  the  road  lookin'  fur  a  rock  job. 
We're  strikers.     Could  ye  hire  us,  d'ye  think  ?  " 

"Certainly,"  said  I ;  "we  need  more  badly,  especially  good 
strikers.  Will  give  you  two  dollars  a  day,  and  you  can  work 
a  part  of  the  night  shift  if  you  like." 

Then,  as  unconcernedly  as  I  could,  I  went  on  to  tell  him 
about  our  work,  and  directed  him  how  to  find  our  head- 
quarters. I  told  him  I  should  leave  Crawford  after  breakfast 
the  next  morning  on  horseback,  and  that  he  and  his  partner 
could  undoubtedly  find  a  freight  waggon  there  on  which  to 
take  passage  for  our  camp. 

After  some  further  conversation  with  the  man — a  young- 
looking,  wiry,  dark-faced  fellow — he  went  over  to  talk  to  his 
"pard,"  and  no  doubt  they  congratulated  themselves  on  his 
success  in  throwing  me  off  my  guard. 

On  my  arrival  at  Crawford  I  went  to  the  company's  tent, 
where  food  and  other  supplies  brought  on  the  construction 
trains  were  stored  until  they  could  be  shipped  forward  by 
waggon  to  points  where  our  forces  were  at  work.  There  I 
explained  the  situation  to  the  two  clerks  in  charge  of  the  tent, 
and  said  that  I  wished  to  spend  the  night  with  them. 

I  was  armed  with  a  good  "six-shooter,"  and  the  clerks  had 
each  a  light  Winchester  rifle.  They  said  we  could  guard  the 
money  without  trouble  that  night,  and  it  was  arranged  that  I 
should  start  for  the  grading  camp  at  three  o'clock  the  next 
morning.  By  leaving  at  so  early  an  hour  I  believed  that  I 
could  baffle  pursuit  by  any  robbers  who  might  have  conspired 
to  follow  me. 

My  pony — a  tough  Oregon  half-breed — was  picketed  that 
evening  behind  the  supply  tent,  and  the  clerks  and  I  took 
turns  of  sitting  on  guard  at  the  opening  of  the  tent.  I  saw 
nothing  of  the  two  "  strikers  "  after  we  left  the  train,  and  no 
suspicious  person  approached  the  tent  that  night.  I  shifted 
the  silver  from  my  "grip"  into  a  pair  of  saddle-bags,  and, 
armed  with  my  revolver  and  a  borrowed  Winchester  rifle  and 
a  belt  of  cartridges,  mounted  my  pony  at  three  o'clock  the  next 
morning  to  complete  my  journey. 
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Day  was  just  breaking  when  I  came  to  the  fork  of  the  trail 
at  Fort  Robinson,  two  miles  out  from  Crawford  siding.  Both 
routes  led  to  the  grading  camp — one  trail  lay  through  White 
River  canon  and  the  other  led  to  my  destination  by  way  of 
Driftwood  One  of  these  routes  I  must  take,  and  as  the  men 
who  were  "shadowing"  me  beheved  that  I  would  proceed  by  way 
of  Driftwood,  I  chose  the  White  River  canon  route — a  rough, 
new  trail  that  for  seventeen  miles  led  through  a  tumbled, 
rocky  gorge  or  canon,  in  the  bottom  of  which  rippled  merrily 
the  little  streamlet  that  is  the  beginning  of  the  AVTiite  River. 

I  urged  my  pony  forward  at  a  good  pace  until,  after  sunrise, 
I  passed  a  camp  of  freighters  who  were  preparing  their  break- 
fast, and  later  met  several  wagons  on  the  move,  which  relieved 
the  loneliness  of  my  ride  and  caused  me  to  feel  more  secure. 
As  the  morning  was  hot  and  oppressive,  I  now  proceeded  more 
slowly. 

About  half  an  horn-  after  meeting  the  freighters  I  halted  at 
one  of  the  numerous  creek  crossings,  and  dismounted  to  drink 
and  eat  a  part  of  the  lunch  of  crackers  and  dried  beef  which  I 
had  brought  from  the  commissary  tent.  As  I  had  no  cup,  I 
stretched  myself  out  upon  the  rocks  at  the  edge  of  the  current, 
and  buried  my  nose  in  the  cool  water  of  the  spring-fed  stream. 

As  I  lay  drinking,  with  my  head  just  above  the  water,  a 
distant  sound  of  horses'  hoofe  struck  on  my  ear.  I  ceased  to 
drink,  listened  intently,  and  soon  heard  distincdy  the  noise  of 
horsemen  coming  rapidly  up  the  canon. 

I  sprang  to  my  feet  in  alarm.  My  first  impulse  was  to 
mount  my  pony  and  apply  the  spurs,  but  as  his  gait,  a  racking 
gallop,  was  a  very  slow  one,  I  came  to  the  sudden  conclusion 
to  dodge  into  the  bush  and  let  the  horsemen,  whoever  they 
were,  go  by.  There  were  a  few  box  alder  trees  and  several 
clusters  of  plum  bush  close  under  the  rocks  on  the  right  I 
grasped  the  bronco's  rein,  and  led  him  in  behind  the  thickets 
of  thorn  and  tied  him. 

I  had  little  time  to  think  or  act  before  the  horsemen  came 
up  at  a  gallop.  I  peered  through  the  leaves  as  they  rattled 
on^  and  discovered  that  there  were  six  riders,  and  the  two 
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strikers  were  in  the  lead.  They  passed  my  hiding-place  with- 
out an  apparent  suspicion  that  I  was  concealed  there,  and, 
though  still  much  alarmed,  I  was  congratulating  myself  that  I 
had  outwitted  them  when,  just  as  they  rode  into  the  water,  my 
pony  lifted  up  his  head  and  uttered  a  shrill,  inquiring  whinny. 

The  party  instantly  halted.  Every  rider  turned  his  face 
eagerly  in  my  direction,  and  half  a  dozen  rifles  and  revolvers 
were  jerked  into  readiness  for  action.  My  pony  whinnied 
again  before  I  could  get  a  grip  upon  his  muzzle,  and  I  felt 
that  unless  some  unexpectedly  fortunate  circumstances  inter- 
vened I  should  lose  the  money  and  probably  my  life.  The 
horsemen  were  determined,  villainous-looking  men,  and,  as  I 
glanced  about,  I  saw  they  had  a  great  advantage  over  me. 
The  scattered  patches  of  pine  scrub  on  the  steep  bare  sides  of 
the  gorge  offered  me  but  little  shelter  for  a  retreat,  and  the 
bushes  behind  which  I  stood  were  but  slight  protection  against 
heavy  bullets.  At  the  second  whinny  of  my  horse  the  men 
dismounted  and  stood  behind  their  animals. 

"  He's  in  there,  sure,"  I  heard  one  of  them  say.  "  Spread 
out,  boys,  an'  let's  surround  them  bushes." 

Without  waiting  to  hear  any  more  I  thrust  the  Winchester 
through  the  tops  of  a  plum  bush  and  fired  at  the  nearest 
horse,  aiming  at  its  body,  back  of  the  shoulder.  The  animal 
went  down  with  a  groan,  and  the  man  behind  it  sprang  back 
with  a  fierce  oath. 

My  only  hope  now  lay  in  swift  action  and  certain  aim.  A 
quick  motion  of  the  lever  reloaded  and  cocked  my  Winchester, 
and  almost  before  the  horse  had  fallen  to  the  ground  I  had 
aimed  and  fired  at  the  fellov/  as  he  turned  to  run  for  cover. 

He  fell,  but  got  up  and  ran  again.  Shifting  my  aim,  I 
opened  fire  upon  the  other  horses  and  men.  The  robbers 
returned  a  few  hasty  and  ineffectual  shots,  and  then  scattered 
in  flight.  When  I  had  fired  the  seventeen  shots,  which 
emptied  my  repeating  rifle,  three  horses  lay  on  the  caiion  at 
various  distances  away,  and  one  man  with  a  broken  leg  was 
dragging  himself  towards  the  shelter  of  the  creek  bank.  His 
companions  had  fled  down  the  canon,  two  on  foot  and  the 
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Others  on  horseback.  Three  or  four  of  their  shots  had  struck 
in  the  bush  about  me,  but  none  had  hit  me. 

The  sudden,  fierce  determination  which  had  seized  upon 
me,  and  the  swift,  effective  firing  which  followed,  were  as 
much  a  surprise  to  myself  as  they  could  have  been  to  the 
"  road  agents,"  who,  no  doubt,  believed  there  was  more  than 
one  shooter  behind  the  bushes  that  sheltered  me.  I  dared 
not  stop  to  look  after  the  wounded  man,  who  undoubtedly 
would  have  fired  at  me  if  I  had  approached  him.  Mounting 
my  pony,  and  keeping  as  much  as  possible  under  cover  of 
bushes,  I  rode  my  animal  at  his  best  speed  up  the  canon. 

About  five  miles  from  the  scene  of  the  shooting  I  came 
upon  a  grader's  camp,  and  sent  some  of  the  men  to  look  after 
the  wounded  robber,  and  to  secure  the  saddles  of  the  fallen 
horses.  I  afterwards  learned  that  they  got  the  saddles,  but 
could  find  nothing  of  the  man. 
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BY   JULIA    K.    HILDRETH. 

JUSTIN  HARDY,  I  am  obliged  to  arrest  you." 
"Arrest  me,  Mr.  Grant!     What  for?"  cried  Justin, 
springing  from  his  bicycle,  and  staring  at  the  man  who 
spoke  in  astonishment. 

"You  have  broken  one  of  the  laws  of  this  town  of  Great 
Oak." 

"  I  am  sure  I  have  done  nothing,  Mr.  Grant,"  replied  Justin, 
in  a  voice  of  surprise  and  alarm.  "I  am  on  my  way  to  school, 
and  shall  be  late  if  you  stop  me." 

"  I  am  afraid  you  won't  see  the  inside  of  your  school-house 
to-day,  my  boy." 

"  Now,  I  say,  that's  too  bad  ! "  cried  Justin,  appealing  to  the 
small  crowd  of  boys  that  had  been  attracted  to  the  spot. 

"  Why  don't  you  tell  Justin  what  terrible  crime  he  has  com- 
mitted?" said  Tom  Lovett,  one  of  Justin's  school  friends. 
''  Has  he  set  fire  to  a  house,  or  stolen  a  horse  ?  It  is  not  fair 
to  take  him  away  to  prison  without  giving  any  reason." 

"Look -here,  Tom,  you  keep  quiet,"  said  Mr.  Grant,  "or 
perhaps  you'll  be  the  next.     Now  listen  to  me." 

The  boys  drew  closer  to  Mr.  Grant,  and  stood  silently 
waiting  for  him  to  speak. 

"It  is  not  my  fault,"  began  Mr.  Grant,  looking  kindly  at 
Justin;  "but,  you  see,  I  am  constable  of  Great  Oak,  and 
obliged  to  do  my  duty.  Judge  Floyd  told  me  last  Saturday 
that  I  was  positively  to  arrest  any  man  or  boy  I  caught  riding 
through  the  village  streets  on  one  of  those  things." 

"  What  a  shame  !  "  shouted  the  boys,  excitedly. 

216 
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"  Where  are  we  to  go,  then  ? "  demanded  Tom  Lovett 
"  What  harm  do  our  bicycles  do,  I  should  like  to  know  ?  " 

"  I  didn't  make  the  law,  my  boys,"  said  Mr.  Grant ;  "  but, 
you  see,  the  folks  in  Main  Street  say  that  they  frighten  the 
teams,  and  are  dangerous  to  foot-passengers  They  have  been 
making  an  awful  fuss  for  the  last  two  months,  and  now  they 
have  got  their  way.     No  more  bicycles  in  the  streets." 

"  But,  Mr.  Grant,"  said  Justin,  *'  I  did  not  know  that.  I 
will  not  do  it  again." 

"  Ignorance  of  a  law  is  no  excuse  for  breaking  it,"  replied 
Mr.  Grant.  "  I  am  afraid  you  will  have  to  come  to  court  with 
me." 

"  Shall  you  have  to  arrest  my  bicycle  too  ?  "  asked  Justin, 
ruefully. 

"  I  don't  know  about  that,"  replied  Mr.  Grant,  looking 
puzzled  ;  "  nothing  was  said  to  that  effect." 

"  Then  I  will  settle  that  matter  ! "  cried  Tom  Lovett.  "  I 
will  take  it  home  for  you,  Justin." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Justin. 

"  Don't  ride  that  thing  through  the  streets,"  said  the  con- 
stable to  Tom,  as  he  and  Justin  turned  toward  the  court- 
house. 

Justin  did  not  reach  school  before  ten  o'clock  that  day,  and 
he  felt  decidedly  ill-used,  as,  in  addition  to  the  disgrace  of 
being  arrested,  he  had  been  obliged  to  pay  a  fine  of  five 
dollars,  all  his  month's  pocket-money.  It  seemed  to  him  bad 
enough  to  be  forbidden  to  ride  his  bicycle  through  the  streets, 
for  Justin  was  a  very  fine  rider,  and  rather  proud  of  his  skill. 

He  walked  home  alone  that  day,  and  as  he  passed  the 
houses  in  Main  Street  he  scowled  darkly  at  their  inoffending 
doors.  At  home  he  was  condoled  with  by  all,  and  his  mother 
reminded  him  that  there  was  a  nice  smooth  road  near  Great 
Oak  dam.  "  It  was  some  distance  off,"  she  said,  "  but  would 
pay  him  for  his  trouble  when  he  reached  it." 

The  week  passed,  and  Justin's  bicycle  reposed  quietly  under 
the  shed  where  Tom  had  placed  it.  Saturday  was  a  lovely 
day,  sunny  but  cool.     Justin  thought  with  regret  of  his  idle 
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bicycle,  and  cast  many  a  longing  glance  down  the  smooth 
roadway  leading  to  the  village.  Presently  he  thought  of  what 
his  mother  had  said  about  the  road  near  the  dam,  and  went  to 
look  for  his  friend  Tom. 

"  Whew  !  "  whistled  Tom  ;  ''  that's  as  much  as  two  miles 
away.     But   I  will  go  if  mother  says  I  may." 

He  obtained  leave  to  go,  and  the  two  boys  started  from 
Justin's  house  early  that  afternoon. 

Justin's  home  stood  high  on  a  hill  just  one  side  of  the 
village  of  Great  Oak.  The  village  itself,  or  a  large  part  of  it, 
was  built  between  two  hills.  Long  ago  the  very  spot  where 
the  pretty  dwellings  in  Main  Street  now  stood  had  been  the 
bed  of  a  rapid  river.  Its  source  was  among  the  hills  some 
miles  away.  A  dam  had  been  constructed  between  the  hills 
about  two  miles  from  Great  Oak,  which  shut  in  the  river  and 
made  it  very  useful.  It  supplied  the  whole  village  with  water, 
and  also  turned  two  or  three  mills  in  the  place.  It  was  the 
pride  of  all  the  inhabitants. 

The  road  leading  to  the  dam  was  very  steep  and  narrow, 
and  but  seldom  used  ;  but  just  before  the  wall  of  the  dam  was 
a  level  space  as  much  as  twenty  feet  broad.  It  was  even  and 
smooth  as  the  floor  of  a  house. 

.  When  Justin  and  Tom  started  off  that  day  they  carried  their 
bicycle  across  the  fields,  and  so  made  a  short  cut  to  reach  the 
dam.  It  was  rather  bleak  and  windy,  and  decidedly  lonesome, 
but  still  the  boys  enjoyed  themselves  very  much.  About  five 
o'clock  they  started  for  home,  and  Justin  thought  it  would  be 
delightful  to  return  by  the  hill  road. 

"  I  am  sure  /  can  do  it,"  said  he,  looking  at  Tom. 

"  Then  so  can  I !  "  cried  Tom.  "  Suppose  we  have  a  race. 
Now  start  fair." 

As  he  spoke  he  turned  swiftly  to  join  Justin,  but  in  turning 
he  struck  a  stone,  and  fell  heavily  to  the  ground.  Justin 
hastened  to  help  him  rise.  But  Tom  had  received  so  many 
bad  bruises  that  he  was  unable  to  mount  again  ;  so  the  boys 
were  obliged  to  return  the  way  they  came.  Justin  rolling  both 
bicycles  along,  and  Tom  limping  painfully  by  his  side. 
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This  accident  put  a  stop  to  Tom's  fun,  for  his  mother  for- 
bade him  to  go  again  to  that  dangerous  place.  She  looked 
reproachfully  at  Justin  as  she  spoke. 

"Now,"  thought  Justin,  as  he  walked  slowly  home,  "if  I 
want  to  ride  my  bicycle,  I  suppose  I  shall  have  to  go  to  Great 
Oak  dam  all  by  myself." 

Every  afternoon  when  the  weather  was  at  all  fine  Justin 
rolled  his  bicycle  over  the  fields.  Then  after  spending  an 
hour  or  so  riding  backward  and  forward  before  the  wall,  he 
would  return  home  by  the  narrow,  steep  path  on  the  hill. 
After  a  while  he  became  so  skilful  in  the  management  of  his 
bicycle  that  he  could  skim  along  the  ground  hke  a  swallow, 
avoiding  every  small  stone  and  inequality  on  the  road.  It  was 
not  long  before  he  began  to  enjoy  this  wild  race  down  the  hill 
much  more  than  he  ever  had  his  quiet  rides  in  the  village. 

One  cold  windy  day,  as  Justin  was  about  to  return  home, 
he  noticed  a  small  stream  of  water  trickling  out  of  the  ground 
close  to  the  wall. 

"  I  wonder  what  that  means  ?  "  thought  he,  as  he  placed  a 
large  stone  over  the  spot.  The  water  did  not  cease  flowing, 
but  divided  into  two  jets,  and  crept  out  on  each  side  of  the 
stone.  After  looking  at  it  some  moments  longer  Justin  went 
home. 

That  evening  he  told  his  father  what  he  had  seen. 

"The  dam  must  need  repairing,"  said  his  father ;  "it  should 
be  seen  to  at  once." 

"Who  looks  after  those  things?"  asked  Justin. 

"  Judge  Floyd  is  inspector  of  the  dam,  I  think,"  replied  his 
father. 

"  Shall  I  tell  him  about  the  leak  ?  "  asked  Justin. 

"  It  can  do  no  harm.  T  wish  I  had  time  to  go  to  the  dam 
with  you,  Justin ;  but  I  shall  be  very  busy  for  a  day  or  two. 
After  that,  if  nothing  has  been  done,  I  will  take  a  look  at  it." 

"  If  the  whole  wall  came  down,  father,  what  would  happen?" 

"  I  should  think  you  could  see  for  yourself  that  the  great 
quantity  of  water  banked  up  against  it  would  rush  down  the 
hill,  sweeping  everything  before  it." 
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"  All  the  houses,  too  ?  "  asked  Justin,  both  surprised  and  a 
little  frightened. 

"  The  stone  houses  might  withstand  the  fury  of  the  water, 
but  all  who  remained  in  them  would  certainly  be  drowned." 

''  How  about  our  house,  father  ?  "  asked  Justin. 

''  This  place  is  safe  enough,"  replied  Mr.  Hardy,  ''  for  it  is 
above  the  level  of  the  dam  That  part  of  the  village  in  the 
valley  would  suffer  most." 

When  Justin  awoke  the  next  morning  the  first  thing  he 
thought  about  was  his  conversation  with  his  father.  So  he 
determined  to  stop  at  the  court-house,  where  he  knew  Judge 
Floyd  would  be,  and  speak  to  him. 

As  it  was  very  early  Justin  met  no  one,  and  entered  the 
court-room  alone.  Judge  Floyd  stood  talking  with  some 
gentlemen  at  the  far  end  of  the  room. 

"  Well,  what  now  ? "  inquired  one  of  the  men,  turning 
impatiently  toward  Justin. 

"  I  have  something  to  tell  Judge  Floyd,"  replied  Justin, 
«  when  he  has  time  to  listen  to  me." 

"  Speak,"  said  the  Judge ;  "  I  can  spare  you  about  five 
minutes." 

"Great  Oak  dam  is  leaking,  and  ought  to  be  mended,"  said 
Justin,  hurriedly,  for  he  saw  that  he  had  interrupted  some 
important  conversation. 

Judge  Floyd  looked  at  Justin  for  a  moment  in  silence,  then 
he  began  to  laugh. 

"  1  understand  you,  my  boy,"  said  he ;  "  *  tit  for  tat,'  etc. 
I  see  you  have  not  forgotten  that  bicycle  affair,  and  want  to 
frighten  me  a  little.  But  that  won't  do.  Try  something  else. 
I  was  up  at  the  dam  only  the  other  day ;  it  is  all  right,  I  assure 
you." 

He  whispered  something  to  the  gentlemen  near  him,  and 
they  all  glanced  at  Justin  and  laughed. 

The  boy  was  so  surprised  and  mortified  that  he  did  not 
know  what  to  do.  He  said  "Good-morning"  hastily,  and 
walked  out. 

He  spoke  to  no  one  about  the  affair,  for  he  began  to  think 
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that  perhaps  he  had  been  fooHsh  and  meddlesome,  but  after 
school  he  went  to  the  dam  as  usual. 

When  he  came  in  sight  of  the  wall  he  was  astonished  to  see 
a  large  crack  as  much  as  two  feet  long,  out  of  which  the  water 
was  spouting  with  great  force.  There  had  been  a  heavy  frost 
the  night  before,  and  particles  of  ice  were  still  clinging  to  the 
stones. 

Justin  collected  all  the  stones  he  could  find  and  heaped 
them  against  the  wall ;  but  the  water  hurled  them  away  with 
great  violence. 

For  several  moments  he  stood  looking  at  the  wall ;  then  he 
noticed  there  were  many  more  such  openings.  As  he  paused, 
wondering  whether  there  was  any  danger  or  not,  he  heard  a 
noise  like  the  report  of  a  cannon.  Looking  up  quickly,  he 
saw  another  great  rent  in  the  wall,  and  several  new  streams  of 
water  gushing  out. 

All  that  he  had  ever  heard  of  floods  or  broken  dams  rushed 
through  his  mind.  He  knew  that  when  this  wall  was  all  de- 
stroyed the  great  lake  of  water  pent  up  behind  it  would  rush 
down  upon  the  village  and  perhaps  sweep  it  away. 

He  felt  that  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost,  so  springing  upon 
his  bicycle,  he  turned  toward  the  steep  narrow  path.  At  that 
moment  a  large  portion  of  the  wall  fell  down  with  a  great 
crash,  and  a  vast  volume  of  water  roared  down  into  the  bed  of 
the  stream,  while  the  rest  of  the  wall  seemed  crumbling  away. 

With  a  cry  of  horror  he  sped  down  the  hill  without  once 
looking  behind.  How  terribly  far  away  seemed  the  village 
now  as  he  scudded  along  past  stone  walls,  trees,  and  meadows  ! 
Justin  had  never  before  ridden  so  fast ;  it  seemed  as  if  the 
bicycle  had  wings,  and  yet  he  felt  as  thougl)  he  should  never 
reach  the  first  house. 

At  the  rapid  pace  he  was  going  a  fall  would  probably  be 
his  death.  Then  who  would  warn  the  people  at  Great  Oak  of 
their  danger  ? 

But  Justin  did  not  fall.  He  rushed  into  the  streets,  panting 
and  white  with  fatigue. 

The  first  person  he  saw  was  Judge  Floyd,  who  stood  talking 
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to  Mr.  Grant,  his  hand  on  his  horse's  bridle.  When  the 
bicycle  drew  near  the  horse  became  restive. 

"  How  dare  you  bring  that  bicycle  here  ?  "  shouted  Judge 
Floyd  before  Justin  could  find  breath  to  speak. 

"  Why,  Justin  Hardy,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Grant,  "  I  would  not 
have  believed  this  of  you  !  " 

A  crowd  began  to  collect,  attracted  by  the  Judge's  loud 
words  and  the  boy's  wild  looks. 

"The  dam  is  down,"  panted  Justin,  pointing  up  the  hill. 
"  The  water  is  coming  ;  don't  you  hear  it  ?  " 

Every  one  turned  to  Hsten,  and  all  distinctly  heard  a  low 
booming  sound. 

"  It  is  true !  "  cried  Mr.  Grant,  turning  hurriedly  away ;  "  we 
have  no  time  to  waste." 

"  My  house  is  directly  in  the  track  of  the  water,"  groaned 
Judge  Floyd.  "  My  poor  wife  and  children  !  Can  I  save 
them  ? "  He  flung  himself  on  his  horse,  and  galloped  madly 
down  the  street. 

The  crowd  did  not  wait  for  a  second  warning,  but  scattered 
in  every  direction,  spreading  the  dreadful  news  as  they  went. 
Soon  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  Great  Oak  might  be  seen 
hurrying  up  the  hills  on  either  side  to  escape  the  coming  deluge. 

They  were  scarcely  out  of  danger  before  the  water  rushed 
into  the  village,  sweeping  trees,  fences,  barns,  and  even  small 
houses  before  it.  But  thanks  to  Justin's  timely  warning,  not 
a  life  was  lost. 

The  hills  on  either  side  of  the  village  presented  a  strange 
appearance  that  night,  for  a  number  of  homeless  families  were 
gathered  there,  and  they  had  built  large  bonfires  to  keep  off 
the  cold  and  cook  their  supper  by. 

Judge  Floyd,  Mr.  Grant,  and  several  gentlemen  stood  with 
Justin  and  his  father  on  a  place  commanding  a  view  of  the 
scene  of  the  recent  disaster.  They  were  speaking  of  Justin's 
wonderful  ride. 

"  I  shall  never  say  a  word  against  bicycles  again,"  said  one 
of  the  gentlemen. 
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"  Nor  I,"  exclaimed  Judge  Floyd.  "  And  I  have  made  up 
my  mind  to  one  thing — Justin  shall  be  rewarded.  What  shall 
we  give  you,  Justin  ?  " 

"  Well,"  replied  Justin,  after  thinking  a  moment,  "  I  don't 
deserve  any  reward  that  I  know  of.  But  I  do  wish  you  would 
let  us  boys  ride  our  bicycles  through  the  village  again." 

"  You  shall,  if  I  can  manage  it,"  said  Judge  Floyd. 

"  They  ought  to  have  a  road  on  one  side  of  the  village  on 
purpose  for  bicycles,  and  it  should  be  named  the  'Justin 
Road,' "  said  Mr.  Grant,  patting  the  boy's  shoulder. 

"  A  good  idea ! "  cried  the  others. 

Justin  thanked  them,  and  then  ran  home. 

Next  morning  the  water  that  had  covered  the  houses  the 
night  before  had  dwindled  to  a  narrow  river,  which  rippled 
and  danced  through  the  street.  There  was  a  great  deal  of 
damage  done,  but  no  lives  lost. 

Before  the  new  dam  was  finished  Justin  Hardy  was  presented 
with  a  splendid  new  bicycle  mounted  in  gold.  His  name  was 
engraved  on  a  plate,  and  under  his  name  were  these  words, 
"  Presented  by  the  grateful  citizens  of  Great  Oak." 


BEAR-CUB   HUNTING. 

BY    MYRON    B.    GIBSON. 

T  "X   ^E  led  a  jolly,  happy-go-lucky  boys'  sort  of  life,  hunting, 
W     fishing  and  shepherding. 

One  day,  while  Jim  and  Hamfat  were  helping  me 
to  get  dinner,  we  heard  a  rattling  of  stones  up  the  mountain- 
side beyond  the  spring,  and  glancing  in  that  direction,  saw 
Bill,  who  had  gone  out  deer-hunting  after  breakfast,  running 
through  the  pines,  having  upon  his  person  no  clothing  but 
his  overalls. 

"He's  been  tackling  a  bear,"  cried  Jim,  "and  has  got  his 
clothes  torn  off !  " 

"  What's  the  matter.  Bill  ?  "  I  exclaimed,  unable  to  restrain 
a  laugh.     "  What's  become  of  your  clothes  ?  " 

"  I've  got  three  bears  up  a  tree  ;  that's  what's  the  matter  !  " 
panted  Bill ;  "  and  I  left  my  clothes  to  keep  them  from  coming 
down. 

"  You  know  that  rocky  point  just  this  side  of  Dark  Canon  ?  " 
he  went  on,  after  panting  for  a  few  nioments.  "  Well,  I  was 
coming  down  that  steep  ridge,  picking  my  way  among  the 
rocks  and  brush.  I  saw  something  run  up  a  big  fir  tree  about 
a  hundred  yards  below  me. 

"  I  thought  it  was  a  'coon,  and  made  a  break  for  the  tree  as 
fast  as  I  dared,  it  was  so  steep  and  rocky ;  and  I  had  got  down 
almost  to  the  brink  of  the  canon  where  the  tree  stands,  when 
I  saw  two  more  just  hke  the  first  one,  climbing  up  on  the 
other  side  of  the  tree ;  only  one  was  a  good  deal  bigger  than 
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the  other  two,  and  the  big  one  was  black  as  a  coal,  while  the 
others  were  brown. 

"  I  was  near  enough  now  to  see  that  they  were  cub-bears 
instead  of  'coons.  Then  I  stopped  in  a  hurry,  for  I  knew  the 
old  bear  couldn't  be  far  away.  But  the  ground  all  around  the 
tree  is  covered  with  rocks  as  big  as  this  cabin,  and  all  grown 
up  with  chapparal  and  buck-brush,  so  thick  that  I  couldn't  see 
a  thing. 

*'  I  could  hear  her,  though,  rushing  around  among  the  rocks 
and  brush  at  the  foot  of  the  tree  the  minute  I  stopped,  and 
making  a  kind  of  clucking  noise.  She  was  trying  to  call  the 
cubs  down  out  of  the  tree.  I  knew  they  would  all  get  away 
if  I  let  them  get  to  the  ground,  so  every  time  they  started 
down  I  threw  stones  at  the  tree.  That  sent  them  scampering 
up  among  the  branches  again. 

"  I  guess  one  of  the  stones  hit  the  old  bear,  for  all  at  once 
she  stood  up  on  her  hind  feet  and  looked  over  the  top  of  the 
thick  brush,  to  see  what  I  was  about. 

"  That  was  just  what  I  was  waiting  for.  I  could  see  all  of 
her  head  and  shoulders  ;  and  then  I  took  aim  with  my  Win- 
chester, and  gave  her  a  shot  right  between  the  fore  paws. 

"  I  thought  she  would  stay  and  fight  for  her  cubs,  but  she 
turned  and  started  up  the  side  of  the  mountain  as  fast  as  she 
could  run.  I  kept  shooting  and  broke  one  of  her  hind  legs  ; 
but  she  gathered  herself  together  and  got  over  the  ridge. 

"  I  think  I  must  have  killed  her,  though,  for  I'm  sure  my 
first  ball  went  clear  through  her.  I  tracked  her  to  the  top  of 
the  ridge,  and  then  came  back  to  look  after  the  cubs. 

"  They  were  all  perched  up  among  the  branches,  about  sixty 
feet  from  the  ground — the  cunningest  little  rascals  you  ever 
saw !  I  made  up  my  mind  that  we  could  catch  them  by 
cutting  down  the  tree ;  so  I  took  off  my  clothes,  made  a  roll  of 
them,  and  tied  them  around  the  tree  to  keep  the  cubs  from 
coming  down.     We  can  bag  them  alive." 

We  ate  a  hasty  dinner,  and  all  four  set  off,  taking  the  axe 
and  several  barley  sacks.  In  half-an-hour  we  reached  the 
place.     Bill's  clothes,  tied  around  the  tree,  and  his  hat,  which 
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he  had  hung  on  a  knot,  had  done  good  service.  The  cubs 
had  been  afraid  to  come  near  them,  and  were  still  perched  up 
among  the  branches. 

They  were  at  least  seventy  feet  from  the  ground,  and  while 
they  appeared  small  and  harmless  at  that  height,  I  knew  they 
would  look  twice  as  large  when  on  the  ground.  They  were 
chubby  Httle  fellows,  resembling  balls  of  fur  as  they  sat  up 
among  the  branches — their  ears  cocked  up,  and  their  eyes 
following  every  movement  we  made. 

The  black  one  was  a  third  larger  than  the  others,  and  must 
have  been  a  stray  which  the  mother  bear  had  adopted,  for  she 
was  a  cinnamon,  as  were  the  two  smaller  cubs.  Bill  and  I 
began  chopping  at  the  tree.  Jim  and  Hamfat,  meanwhile, 
had  torn  some  of  the  barley  sacks  into  strips  and  wound  them 
thickly  about  their  hands  and  arms,  preparatory  to  grappling 
with  the  young  bears.  Each  announced  his  intention  to 
capture  a  cub. 

We  chopped  for  an  hour.  Then  the  tree  sagged  heavily, 
and  poised  a  moment,  during  which  Bill  picked  up  a  club. 

The  tree  fell  with  a  tremendous  crash.  The  thick  branches 
of  the  top,  falling  among  the  brush  and  rocks,  made  a  great 
stack  of  greenery. 

One  of  the  small  cinnamon  cubs  must  have  been  killed  by 
the  fall,  for  we  could  find  nothing  of  it.  But  the  other  and 
the  black  one  scrambled  up  and  perched  themselves  upon  the 
highest  part  of  the  pile  of  broken  branches ;  but,  when  they 
saw  us  closing  in  around  them,  both  whimpered  and  jumped 
off,  the  little  cinnamon  on  the  side  next  to  Hamfat,  and  the 
black  one  on  the  other,  almost  into  Jim's  outstretched  arms. 

Each  boy  made  a  grab  for  his  cub.  But  the  black  proved 
too  good  a  boxer  for  Jim  ;  it  turned  upon  him,  and  gave  him 
so  smart  a  cuff  on  the  side  of  his  head  that  he  went  head  first 
into  the  brush.  Bill,  however,  was  close  at  hand,  and  before 
the  black  cub  could  get  away,  gave  it  a  heavy  blow  upon  the 
head  with  his  cudgel.  I  had  a  sack  ready,  and  we  popped  the 
whining  little  rascal  into  it  before  it  recovered  its  wits. 

Hastily  tying  the  strings,  all  three  of  us  ran  around  to  the 
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Other  side  of  the  fallen  tree,  where  the  cinnamon  cub's 
squeals  and  Hamfat's  shouts  for  help  told  us  that  a  battle 
was  raging. 

Hamfat  had  seized  the  cub  the  instant  it  gained  the  ground, 
and  held  on  in  spite  of  its  scratching  and  biting.  The  creature 
must  have  weighed  thirty  pounds.  It  was  a  perfect  little  fury, 
and  it  tore  savagely  at  its  captor.  In  half  a  minute  it  had  rent 
Hamfat's  protective  wrappings  to  strings,  torn  his  jacket  half- 
off,  and  inflicted  many  scratches  and  bites  on  his  limbs. 

He  held  fast,  till  we  ran  up  with  a  sack ;  but  as  he  was 
endeavouring  to  shift  his  position,  the  cub  got  away  from  him 
and  ran. 

With  a  shout,  Hamfat  gave  chase,  and  the  rest  of  us 
followed — down  through  the  pines  to  the  open  ground  near 
the  top  of  the  canon,  round  and  about  among  rocks,  then 
down  the  steep  side  of  the  declivity  toward  the  bottom  of  the 
gorge. 

It  was  a  wild  race  j  but,  do  our  best,  neither  of  us  could  get 
nearer  the  cub  than  the  plucky  Hamfat !  He  was  on  the 
point  of  seizing  the  creature  again  when  it  darted  into  an  old 
hollow  red-wood  trunk  that  lay  aslant  along  the  steep  hill  side. 

"  I'll  soon  have  him  out  of  there  !  "  exclaimed  the  excited 
boy.  Throwing  himself  flat  on  the  ground,  he  crept  in  at  the 
hole. 

It  was  a  large  log,  four  feet  thick,  I  should  think,  and  the 
hole  was  large  enough  even  for  Hamfat. 

He  wriggled  in  ;  first  his  solid  body,  and  then  his  boots 
disappearing  from  view. 

"  Haul  him  out ! "  cried  Bill  and  Jim,  encouragingly. 

"  I've  got  him  by  the  hind  legs  ! "  mumbled  Hamfat ;  but 
his  boots  did  not  reappear. 

"  Why  don't  you  back  out  ?  "  cried  Bill. 

There  was  more  muflled  noise  inside,  and  the  log  shook. 

"  Oh,  boys,  I  can't  seem  to  get  out !  "  we  heard  Hamfat  say. 

Bill  crept  in  and  seized  his  boots,  but  could  not  start  him 
out.     He  was  stuck  fast. 

"  It's  uphill !  "  we  heard  Hamfat  mumble.    "  I've  got  the  cub 
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by  the  leg ;  but  a  fellow  can't  back  uphill.  Swing  the  log 
around  downhill,  can't  you  ?     Then  I  can  back  out." 

That  seemed  reasonable.  We  laid  hold  of  the  end  of  the 
log  to  swing  it  around  and  bring  the  hollow  end  downhill. 
With  difficulty  we  stirred  it  from  its  place,  at  first,  and  then 
partly  rolled,  partly  pulled  it  half  around. 

Before  we  were  aware,  it  rolled  over  again.  Bill  grabbed  at 
it.  I  did  the  same  ;  but  it  rolled  away  from  us,  and  in  a 
moment  more  was  going,  sideways,  off  down  the  steep  slope. 

"  Stop  it !  stop  it !  "  cried  Bill. 

"  Oh,  don't  let  it  roll  down  !  "  screamed  Jim  ;  and  we  heard 
a  muffled  outcry  from  Hamfat,  inside. 

We  threw  ourselves  upon  it,  but  the  ponderous  mass  kept 
revolving,  and  was  soon  whirling  over  and  over,  bumping  on 
the  stones  and  bounding  over  the  inequalities  of  the  rough 
surface. 

A  thrill  of  horror  passed  through  me.  I  was  sure  the  boy 
would  be  killed,  for  there  was  an  even  steeper  and  rougher 
descent  ahead. 

We  ran  recklessly  down  the  canon  side,  and  I  saw  that  Jim 
was  almost  crying  at  the  sight. 

Smash !  the  log  went  off  a  shelving  rock,  four  or  five  feet 
high,  then  over  another,  then  through  a  copse  of  dead  fir  scrub, 
and  finally  bounded  down  a  still  higher  ledge,  amidst  green 
bushes,  disappearing  from  our  sight  for  the  moment,  and 
landing  with  a  crash  in  the  bed  of  the  creek  that  ran  along  the 
bottom  of  the  gorge.  We  hurried  down  through  the  bush 
fringe.     I  expected  to  find  the  lad  dead  there. 

But  what  we  now  saw  was  the  log,  split  open  across  a  rock 
in  the  shallow  water,  and  Hamfat  making  dizzied  efforts  to 
regain  his  legs.  He  still  grasped  the  cub's  hind  leg  with  one 
hand,  but  when  he  tried  to  rise,  fell  over,  as  if  intoxicated. 
The  cub,  too,  seemed  quite  dazed  and  powerless. 

When  we  asked  if  he  was  hurt,  Hamfat  did  not  reply  at 
first,  but  presently  muttered  something  about  "a  sneaking, 
mean  trick  on  a  feller  ! "  We  found  that  he  supposed  that  we 
had  rolled  him  down  purposely,  for  a  joke ;  and,  in  fact,  we 
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were  never  able  to  wholly  convince  him  that  it  was  all  an 
accident. 

The  adventure  made  him  dizzy  and  gave  him  nausea,  but 
otherwise  did  him  no  harm. 

The  cub  was  put  in  a  sack.  We  took  the  young  animals 
first  to  our  camp  and  afterwards  down  to  the  ranch. 


JEFF  AND  THE  PAPER  RAGS. 

BY   WEBB    DONNELL. 

PERCHED  high  upon  the  uncushioned  seat  of  a  rickety 
old   tin-peddler's    cart,   drawn   by  a   rickety   old  white 
horse,  was  about  the  smallest  specimen  of  a  boy  that 
ever  drove  alone  over  New  England  hills. 

"  He  ain't  more'n  ten  years  old,  an'  vary  small  o'  his  size,  at 
thet,"  thought  old  Mrs.  Carter,  when  she  saw  Jeff  pull  up 
before  her  door,  and  come  nimbly  down  from  his  high  perch  to 
barter  his  wares  for  her  stock  of  paper  rags. 

These  rags  were  carefully  saved  by  the  prudent  housewife 
whenever  she  cut  out  a  roundabout  for  John  Henry  or  a  tier 
for  Sarah  Jane.  For  the  collection  Jeff  gave  the  least  possible 
in  tape,  soap,  needles,  and  tinware.  Many  persons,  twice  as 
old  and  thrice  as  heavy  as  Jeff,  might  have  envied  him  his 
ability  in  bargaining  and  making  his  way  in  the  world. 

Almost  as  long  as  he  could  remember  Jeff  had  driven  about 
with  his  father  in  this  old  cart.  The  peddler  had  no  relatives 
with  whom  he  could  leave  his  child.  Thus  Jeff  had  been 
made  acquainted  with  the  details  of  the  business,  from  buying 
auction  lots  of  shop-worn  goods  to  selling  the  rags  that  were 
collected  on  every  trip. 

There  was  one  serious  drawback  to  the  success  of  Jeff's  father 
as  a  "  travelling  merchant."  He  was  a  drunkard.  During  two 
or  three  days  of  every  fortnight  he  lay  in  a  stupefied  sleep, 
while  Jeff  made  a  short  trip  on  some  by-road,  or  waited  idly 
for  the  return  of  his  father's  senses. 
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From  the  last  of  these  slumbers  the  peddler  did  not 
wake  up  as  usual.  Jeff  found  himself  alone  in  the  world, 
with  the  old  cart  and  horse,  and  a  varied  assortment  of  small 
wares. 

Long  familiarity  with  his  father's  way  of  doing  business 
fitted  him  for  carrying  it  on,  young  as  he  was.  He  never 
thought  for  a  moment  of  doing  anything  else,  but  turned  the 
horse's  head  toward  the  road  they  both  knew  well,  and  was 
soon  driving  a  flourishing  trade  with  the  kindly  farmers'  wives 
about  the  country. 

In  those  days  "paper  rags"  were  saved  more  carefully  than 
now,  both  because  rags  brought  higher  prices,  and  because 
people  were  more  saving  in  small  things.  Hence  a  tin-peddler 
was  not  long  in  getting  his  cart  laden  with  great  bags  stuffed 
as  full  as  they  could  hold. 

Jeff's  father  had  always  stored  his  rags  in  an  old  barn  at  a 
certain  "Corner."  There  his  route  met  the  routes  of  two 
other  peddlers,  who  stored  their  rags  with  his.  When  a  large 
quantity  had  been  collected,  they  were  packed  into  a  great 
hayrick,  whose  sides  had  been  roughly  boarded  up,  and  hauled 
to  a  paper-mill.  Each  peddler  kept  track  of  the  weight  of  his 
own  lot. 

Jeff  continued  the  practice  after  his  father  died.  So 
industrious  was  he  in  getting  over  his  route,  and  off  on 
the  by-roads,  that  he  usually  had  more  rags  than  either  of 
the  others. 

On  the  first  trip  that  Jeff  took  to  the  paper-mill  after  his 
father's  death  the  other  peddlers  asked  him  to  help  them  in  a 
plan  to  defraud  the  mill-owners.  In  matters  of  right  and  wrong 
the  boy  had  had  little  instruction.  The  scheme  seemed 
to  him  a  good  joke,  which  would  bring  in  more  money,  and 
he  agreed  to  do  what  the  men  suggested. 

Their  custom,  on  arriving  at  the  paper-mill,  was  to  unload  at 
a  back  door  in  an  unfrequented  yard.  They  were  furnished 
with  a  large  basket  holding  four  or  five  bushels,  which  they 
usually  filled  as  full  as  possible  by  trampling  the  rags  as  they 
were  heaped  in  from  the  cart.     They  then  carried  the  basket 
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in  to  the  platform  scales,  where  one  of  the  mill  clerks  took  the 
weight. 

The  basket  was  then  emptied  through  a  scuttle  at  the  side 
of  the  scales  into  the  great  rag-heap  in  the  dark  basement 
below. 

The  trick  which  the  men  resorted  to  was  this  :  At  each 
filling  of  the  basket  Jeff  stepped  into  it,  and  coiled  up  in  the 
middle  when  it  was  about  half  full.  The  two  men  then  heaped 
in  rags,  and  carried  them  in  without  pressing  them  down. 
When  weighed  the  basket  was  emptied  quickly  down  the 
scuttle,  Jeff  and  all. 

It  was  rather  a  rough-and-tumble  experience  for  Jeff,  but  he 
had  a  soft  heap  of  rags  to  land  upon,  and  was  not  hurt  in  the 
least.  He  scrambled  quickly  out  each  time,  crawled  through 
a  basement  window,  and  ran  around  behind  the  building, 
ready  to  get  into  the  basket  again. 

He  was  so  small  that  his  weight  was  not  noticed  in  such 
an  enormous  basketful  of  rags,  especially  as  they  were  not 
pressed  down.  Again  and  again  he  passed  over  the  scales, 
down  through  the  scuttle,  and  around  by  the  basement 
window. 

This  is  what  Jeff  told  me  many  years  after  he  ceased  to  sell 
himself  for  old  rags.  If  he  had  continued  indefinitely  in  that 
rascally  practice,  this  story  would  never  have  been  told,  and 
Jeff  would  have  been  found  out,  and  sent  to  gaol  sooner  or 
later. 

Fcwtunately,  he  came  to  see,  after  a  while,  that  this  fraud 
was  a  bad  and  mean  business,  even  though  it  did  bring  in 
more  money.  He  had  "  gone  through  the  mill "  on  three 
different  trips,  and  was  riding  around  picking  up  rags  and 
selling  tin-ware  as  usual,  when  he  began  to  understand  what 
he  had  been  doing,  and  his  conscience  pricked  him  a  little ; 
but  this  was  not  enough  to  keep  him  from  doing  the  same 
thing  when  he  arrived  in  the  backyard  at  the  mill  for  the 
fourth  time. 

When  he  had  gone  down  in  the  last  basketful  on  this 
occasion  he  was  pretty  well  tired  out  with  his  exertions.     So 
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he  lay  still  for  a  moment  just  where  he  had  dropped  in  the 
heap. 

In  a  few  moments  he  was  asleep,  and  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  he  began  to  dream.  Considering  the  dis- 
honest trick  he  had  been  a  party  to,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
his  dream  was  of  rags  and  paper-mills  and  paper-makers. 

He  thought  he  was  lying  in  the  pile  of  rags,  as  indeed  he 
was,  and  that  the  elevator,  in  which  the  rags  were  lifted  to  the 
sorting-room,  gradually  settled  down  into  the  basement,  with 
a  number  of  the  mill-hands  in  it.  He  thought  they  began  to 
heap  the  rags  into  the  elevator  and  threw  him  in  with  the 
rest. 

When  the  elevator  was  well  filled,  it  seemed  to  begin  to 
creak  on  its  upward  journey ;  nor  did  it  stop  until  it  reached 
the  upper  floor,  in  the  sorting-room,  where  the  rags  are  all 
carefully  looked  over,  and  unsuitable  matter  thrown  out. 

Out  came  the  rags  upon  the  sorting-table  in  great  piles — so 
Jefl"  thought — himself  amongst  them.  Then  the  men  and  the 
boys,  the  women  and  the  girls,  began  to  pick  them  over 
rapidly. 

One  would  find  a  stone,  another  a  piece  of  brick,  while  a 
third  would  fish  out  a  piece  of  iron  that  some  dishonest  person 
had  put  in  to  make  weight. 

"  That's  an  awfully  mean  thing  to  do,"  thought  Jeif,  as  he 
saw  these  worthless  articles  picked  out  and  thrown  down  a 
shoot  into  the  river.  "  I  shouldn't  want  to  be  so  mean  as  to 
put  such  stuff  as  that  into  the  rags." 

But  just  then  he  remembered  that  he  had  been  putting  him- 
self in,  over  and  over  again ;  and  he  coloured  clear  up  to  the 
roots  of  his  hair,  so  that  he  looked  very  much  like  a  piece  of 
red  flannel  that  was  next  to  him  in  the  heap. 

Pretty  soon,  as  Jeff  dreamed,  a  nice-looking  girl  drew  a  great 
heap  of  rags  toward  her  on  the  table,  and  spied  him. 

"  Oh  my,  look  here ! "  she  paid  to  her  neighbour ;  "  see 
what  I've  found  ! 

"I  don't  believe  it  will  do  to  make  paper  of  him,  will  it  ?  " 
she  said,  reflectively,  after  gazing  at  him  for  a  few  moments. 
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"Why,  yes,  indeed,"  said  the  other.  "He's  been  bought 
and  paid  for  at  three-halfpence  a  pound,  and  the  company 
will  lose  money  if  you  take  him  out." 

Poor  Jeff  shuddered. 

"  I  guess  if  she  knew  how  many  times  I've  been  bought  and 
paid  for,"  he  groaned  to  himself,  "  she'd  be  certain  sure  that 
the  company  couldn't  afford  to  let  me  be  wasted." 

As  the  two  girls  could  not  agree,  they  called  the  foreman 
of  the  room,  and  explained  the  case  to  him.  The  foreman 
shook  his  head. 

"  This  boy,"  said  he,  "  must  have  got  into  these  rags  with 
the  intention  of  cheating  the  paper  company.  No,"  said  he, 
thoughtfully,  scratching  his  head.  "  No,  I  really  don't  think 
it  would  do  to  make  paper  of  him,  because  when  a  boy  will  do 
what  this  boy  has  done,  his  moral  nature  must  be  so  stained 
that  none  of  our  processes  would  take  the  mean  colour  out 
and  so  he  would  spoil  a  whole  '  run  '  of  paper.  No,  it  won't 
do  at  all." 

"  But,"  said  one  of  the  girls,  "  wouldn't  it  do  to  make  just 
common  newspaper  stock  of  him  ?  It  wouldn't  matter  if  it 
were  stained  a  little  here  and  there." 

"No,  indeed,"  said  the  foreman,  excitedly,  "that  is  the 
last  thing  I  should  think  of.  What  we  need  to-day  is  clean 
journalism.  There  ought  to  be  nothing  mean  in  a  newspaper. 
We  need  a  stainless  press.  No,  no;  put  this  fellow  in  the 
paper  and  the  editorials  would  be  tainted  with  rascality.  He 
might  do  in  paper  for  some  sheet  full  of  swindhng  advertise- 
ments, but  we  don't  sell  to  any  concern  of  that  kind.  It 
wouldn't  do  at  all  to  use  him  in  our  stock." 

There  was  a  silence  for  a  moment,  during  which  Jeff  held 
his  breath. 

Then  one  of  the  boys,  who  hadn't  spoken  before,  inquired  if 
he  might  not  do,  perhaps,  to  make  common,  brown  wrapping- 
paper  of  him.  But  the  foreman  saw  serious  objections  to 
this. 

"No.  Much  as  I  dislike  to  throw  away  anything  that 
belongs  to  the  company,"  said  he,  "  I  shouldn't  dare  to  do 
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even  that,  for  this  boy's  dishonesty  seems  so  ingrained  that  it 
would  show  even  in  brown  paper.  If  the  merchant  should  tie 
up  sugar  in  it,  I  fear  the  paper  would  taint  the  sugar.  Or  else 
it  would  burst  open  from  rottenness  and  spill  all  the  contents. 
It's  a  bad  lot  of  goods  altogether." 

You  can  imagine  how  Jeff  felt  while  this  conversation 
was  going  on.  It  was  bad  enough  to  be  considered  unfit  to 
make  common  writing-paper,  marked  with  blue  lines,  and 
a  picture  of  the  Capitol  at  Washington  stamped  in  one 
corner.  But  when  it  came  to  being  discarded  for  printing- 
paper,  and  even  for  brown  wrapping  stuff,  he  felt  small 
enough  to  have  weighed  only  about  a  pound,  or  a  pound 
and  a  half  at  most. 

"Throw  him  down  the  funnel,"  said  the  foreman.  Then 
one  of  the  men  seized  him,  and,  walking  across  the  room, 
dropped  him  head  first  into  the  shaft ! 

Down,  down  he  went,  with  that  awful  sinking  feeling  which 
one  has  when  he  dreams  that  he  is  falling.  Half  way  down 
the  shoot  seemed  to  grow  narrow.  Before  he  had  gone  much 
farther  Jeff  thought  he  was  sticking  hard  and  fast,  upside 
down,^nd  in  very  narrow  quarters,  where  it  soon  grew  difficult 
to  breathe. 

No  wonder  he  felt  so.  For  when,  with  a  vigorous  kick,  and 
a  smothered  outcry,  he  awoke,  it  was  to  find  that  several  more 
loads  of  rags  had  been  poured  down  through  the  scuttle  upon 
the  top  of  the  heap  in  which  he  had  gone  to  sleep. 

Almost  suffocated,  he  scrambled  out,  a  trifle  confused  as  to 
his  identity.  Was  he  still  a  very  small  tin-peddler,  or  really 
a  rejected  rag  ? 

Jeff  felt  very  small  and  mean  as  he  crawled  out  of  the  base- 
ment window.  He  saw,  with  deep  shame,  that  the  dream- 
foreman  had  been  quite  right  in  thinking  dishonesty  something 
that  makes  even  brown  paper  worthless  in  this  work-a-day 
world. 

The  more  Jeff  reflected  on  his  dream,  as  he  rode  about  the 
country  behind  his  old  white  horse,  the  more  he  understood 
how  rascally  he  had  been,  and  the  clearer  he  saw  that  he  could 
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never  deserve  to  get  along  unless  he  became  strictly  "  square  " 
in  his  dealings  with  others. 

He  must  have  acted  on  this  idea,  for  when  I  knew  him  he 
was  one  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  respected  business  men  of 
the  place  where  he  lived.  I  am  quite  sure  that  his  first  real 
success  in  life  dated  from  the  time  when  he  went  to  the  owners 
of  the  paper-mill  and  paid  back,  many  times  over,  what  he 
was  worth  "at  three-ha'pence  a  pound." 


A    PERILOUS    LEAP. 

BY   WILL   LISENBEE. 

BY  a  small  stream,  in  a  pleasant  valley  in  Southern 
Missouri,  stand  the  smelting  works  of  the  Denby  Mining 
and  Smelting  Company.  An  unusual  thing  about 
these  works  is  that  one  sees  neither  smoke  nor  smoke-stacks 
above  the  flaming  furnaces.  But  upon  the  hill,  an  eighth  of  a 
mile  away,  a  huge  iron  chimney  rises  seventy-five  feet  above 
the  ground;  and  to  this  chimney,  through  an  underground 
passage,  is  conducted  the  smoke  from  the  lead  furnaces. 

There  is  a  good  reason  for  this  method  of  conducting  the 
smoke  away.  If  the  smoke  from  a  lead  furnace  is  carried 
directly  upward  through  the  air,  it  settles  rapidly  to  the  ground, 
leaving  a  greyish  sediment  where  it  touches.  More  than 
three-quarters  of  this  sediment  is  pure  lead  ;  and  the  lead 
ordinarily  goes  to  waste. 

After  much  experiment  to  save  the  waste,  the  Denby 
Company  hit  upon  the  plan  of  conducting  the  smoke  from 
the  furnaces  through  an  underground  passage.  In  this  way 
the  lead  which  had  escaped  by  evaporation  was  given  time  to 
cool,  and  to  be  condensed  before  passing  through  the  chimney. 

The  plan  succeeded,  and  the  lead  which  accumulated  in  the 
tunnel,  and  was  taken  out  once  a  month,  was  found  to  be 
sufficient  to  pay  for  the  smelting  of  the  ores. 

The  tunnel  was  near  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  was 
lined  on  the  inside  with  a  thick  wall  of  brick.  Near  the 
furnaces  an  iron  door  opened  into  the  tunnel,  through  which 
the  lead  was  removed. 

A    few   years   ago    the   Denby   Company   had   among   its 
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ejnployes  a  boy  named  Harry  Baker — a  stout  young  fellow, 
sixteen  years  old.  He  did  odd  jobs  about  the  works,  and 
assisted  wherever  he  was  needed. 

One  day,  at  the  end  of  the  month,  Harry  was  sent  to  help 
the  men  who  were  removing  the  lead  from  the  tunnel. 

"  Hello,  Harry,"  said  Peters,  the  foreman,  "■  you  are  just 
the  fellow  I  want  to  see.  There  was  a  shovel  left  in  the 
tunnel  where  we  were  at  work  this  afternoon.  I  wish  you 
would  go  down  and  bring  it  out.  I  just  happened  to  think  of 
it,  and  if  you  will  do  the  errand  for  me  it  will  save  me  quite 
a  walk.  You  can  leave  the  shovel  in  the  toolroom  at  the 
furnace." 

"All  right,"  said  Harry.  He  walked  briskly  back  to  the 
smelting  works,  and  found  the  place  deserted  by  all  save  the 
bookkeeper,  who  was  preparing  to  go  home. 

"  Please  give  me  the  key  to  the  tunnel  door,"  said  Harry. 
"  We  left  a  shovel  where  we  were  at  work  this  afternoon,  and 
Mr.  Peters  has  sent  me  to  fetch  it  out." 

"The  superintendent  has  the  key,"  said  the  bookkeeper, 
*'  and  he's  gone  away." 

"  I  think  there  is  a  key  hanging  up  in  the  office,"  said 
Harry.     "  Any  way,  Mr.  Peters  left  one  there  this  evening." 

"So  there  is,"  said  the  bookkeeper,  after  looking.  "You 
can  keep  it  till  morning,  or  give  it  to  Peters." 

Harry  procured  a  lamp  from  the  toolhouse,  lighted  it, 
unlocked  the  padlock  on  the  outside  of  the  iron  door,  put  ,the 
key  in  his  pocket,  and  entered  the  dark  tunnel.  Before  he 
had  entered  the  bookkeeper  had  gone  away. 

He  found  that  the  shovel  had  been  left  at  the  farther  end 
of  the  passage,  and  it  was  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  he  could 
get  it  and  return  to  the  entrance. 

When  he  returned  to  the  door  he  found,  to  his  horror, 
that  it  had  been  closed  and  locked. 

He  shouted  and  beat  upon  the  door,  but  no  answer  came. 
Then  he  stood  in  silence,  hardly  knowing  what  to  do. 

Who  had  shut  the  door  ?  As  he  pondered  upon  it  he  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  superintendent   had  not   left  the 
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works  when  the  bookkeeper  supposed ;  that  he  had  been  in 
some  other  part  of  the  buildings,  and  returning  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  tunnel  door,  had  found  it  open.  Then, 
supposing  that  the  workmen  had  forgotten  to  close  it,  the 
superintendent  had  shut  and  locked  it,  without  suspecting 
that  any  one  was  within. 

Harry  pounded  upon  the  door  again,  hoping  that  the 
superintendent  was  not  far  away.  But  no  response  came. 
No  one  was  within  hearing.  His  key  was  useless,  for  the 
padlock  was  beyond  his  reach. 

He  sat  down  and  pondered  again.  What  would  happen  ? 
He  knew  that  within  a  short  time  after  the  clearing  of  the 
tunnel,  the  furnaces  were  "  fired  up "  again ;  and  as  soon  as 
the  fires  were  started,  he  would  be  suffocated  by  the  smoke 
and  gases,  and  would  die  a  dreadful  death. 

The  thought  filled  him  with  alarm.  Again  and  again  he 
beat  upon  the  door  with  the  shovel ;  but  no  one  came  to  his 
assistance. 

Could  he  climb  down  through  one  of  the  furnaces,  and 
escape  that  way  before  the  fires  were  lighted? 

No ;  he  knew  well  enough  that  the  way  toward  the  furnaces 
was  barred  by  a  huge  iron  grate  that  extended  across  the  tunnel. 

Nevertheless  he  rushed  into  the  gratings,  as  if  hoping  that 
by  some  accident  there  might  be  a  passage-way. 

The  gratings  were  impassable,  of  course.  He  knelt  upon 
them,  his  lighted  lamp  in  his  hand,  peering  down  into  the 
darkness  below,  and  wondering  if  he  could  make  the  firemen 
hear  through  the  flues  by  shouting. 

He  called  again  and  again.  It  was  quite  useless  ;  the 
distance  was  too  great,  and  the  flues  did  not  readily  convey 
the  sound. 

As  he  knelt  there  he  fancied  he  smelt  smoke.  Could  it 
come  from  his  lamp  ? 

Certainly  not.  It  was  the  smell  of  burning  wood,  which 
now  came  up  distinctly  to  his  nostrils.  The  fires  were  already 
being  lighted. 

Harry  turned  and  walked  up  the  tunnel. 
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It  was  useless  to  hurry.  He  was  in  a  trap,  and  must  be 
suffocated  in  a  few  minutes. 

As  he  walked  along  he  suddenly  remembered  that  within 
the  chimney  there  was  an  iron  ladder,  running  clear  to  the 
top,  which  had  been  placed  there  by  the  builders  to  afford 
a  footing  for  the  men  who  cleaned  out  the  chimney.  Why 
could  he  not  climb  this  ladder,  and  reach  the  outside  in  that 
way? 

It  was  a  long  distance  to  climb,  but  it  was  his  only  way  out. 

He  ran  now,  as  fast  as  he  could.  The  smell  of  the  smoke 
grew  stronger  and  stronger  in  his  nostrils. 

He  knew  that  if  the  smoke  did  not  come  too  fast,  he  could 
climb  to  the  top  of  the  ladder ;  but  how  was  he  to  get  down  ? 
Never  mind  about  that  now,  he  thought ;  he  would  rather  be 
dashed  to  pieces  on  the  ground  below  the  chimney,  than 
suffocate  in  this  horrible  tunnel.  Perhaps  he  could  call  help 
if  he  once  reached  the  top  of  the  chimney. 

Soon  he  reached  the  foot  of  the  ladder,  and,  placing  the 
lamp  in  his  hat,  began  the  ascent.  Already  the  white  smoke 
was  beginning  to  fill  the  chimney.     He  must  climb  for  his  life. 

The  clouds  grew  thicker  and  thicker  about  him  as  he  made 
his  way  desperately  up  the  slender  ladder.  With  every  step 
his  breathing  became  more  difficult.  Could  he  hold  out  till 
he  reached  the  top  ? 

Half-stifled,  with  a  sickening,  dizzy  feeling  stealing  over  him, 
he  at  last  reached  the  top  of  the  chimney,  and  drew  himself 
up  upon  its  rim. 

Leaning  quickly  over  the  side,  he  managed  to  get  a  breath 
of  fresh  air. 

This  revived  him.     He  glanced  hastily  about. 

Darkness  was  fast  settHng  over  the  hill,  but  there  was  still 
light  enough  to  show  him  that  no  one  was  in  sight. 

Far  below  in  the  valley  he  saw  the  red  lights  gleaming  from 
the  open  doors  of  the  smelting  works,  and  now  and  then 
caught  the  dark  forms  of  the  workmen ;  but  he  knew  they 
were  beyond  the  sound  of  his  voice.  It  was  almost  useless  to 
expect  help. 
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Looking  downward,  he  saw  what  might  be  a  means  of 
escape.  Several  feet  below  him  were  the  large  stay-wires  that 
held  the  great  pipe  in  place.  If  he  could  get  down  to  these 
wires,  he  might  slip  to  the  ground. 

But  how  could  he  be  certain  that,  if  he  dropped,  he  could 
catch  one  of  the  wires  ?  If  he  missed  it  he  would  go  to  the 
ground,  seventy-five  feet  below,  and  be  dashed  to  pieces. 

It  would  be  better  to  remain  perched  upon  the  edge  of  the 
chimney,  and  to  try  to  keep  his  head  out  of  the  volume  of 
smoke  until  help  should  come.  But  the  smoke,  growing 
denser  every  moment,  swirled  about  the  top  of  the  chimney, 
now  and  then  completely  enveloping  him. 

He  knew  that  now  the  smoke  was  only  that  which  came 
from  burning  wood;  but  the  charges  of  ore  would  soon 
be  placed  in  the  furnaces,  and  then  the  poisonous  gas 
which  would  rise  must  render  his  situation  ten  times  more 
perilous. 

He  looked  down  once  more,  in  the  hope  of  seeing  some  one 
whom  he  might  summon  to  his  assistance.  He  saw  only  the 
bare  waste  of  the  desolate  hill. 

But  glancing  down  into  the  little  valley  tow^ard  the  town, 
he  presently  discerned  the  forms  of  two  men  w^alking  in  the 
direction  of  the  furnaces.  If  they  should  look  up,  they  must 
have  him  in  view. 

He  shouted  to  them,  with  all  the  strength  he  could  com- 
mand, again  and  again.  But  the  men  continued  their  course 
down  the  valley. 

Harry  was  a  brave  boy,  but  his  heart  sank  as  he  realised 
that  his  last  chance  for  escape  was  passing. 

Suddenly  he  remembered  the  lamp  which  he  had  placed  in 
his  hat.  Quickly  taking  it  in  his  hand,  he  began  to  wave  it 
in  a  circle  about  his  head.  Several  times  he  repeated  this, 
shouting  at  the  top  of  his  voice  as  he  did  so. 

Presently  he  saw  one  of  the  men  stop.  He  seemed  to  be 
looking  in  the  direction  of  the  chimney.  Then  his  companion 
followed  his  example,  and  a  moment  later  Harry  saw  them 
both  hurrying  up  the  hill. 

B.  Y.  16 
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He  took  new  courage  from  their  coming,  though  he  saw  no 
way  in  which  they  could  help  him. 

It  was  all  he  could  do  now  to  keep  his  face  out  of  the  huge 
clouds  of  smoke  that  were  pouring  out  of  the  chimney  and 
curling  about  him ;  but  leaning  downward  as  far  as  possible, 
he  called  to  the  men  to  hurry  to  his  assistance.  In  a  few 
moments  they  were  within  speaking  distance. 

"  Quick  !  "  shouted  Harry.  "  Run  for  ladders  and  ropes  ! 
I  can't  hold  on  here  much  longer  ! " 

"  How  did  you  get  up  there  ?  "  one  of  them  called. 

"  Never  mind — I  tell  you  I'll  be  dead  soon  if  you  don't  help 
me  ! "  Harry  shouted. 

The  men  turned  about  and  ran  in  the  direction  of  the  town. 
It  was  now  almost  dark.  They  were  soon  lost  to  sight  in  the 
shadows  of  the  valley. 

It  seemed  an  age  to  Harry,  though  it  could  not  have  been 
more  than  ten  minutes,  before  he  caught  sight  of  a  half-dozen 
lanterns  moving  swiftly  across  the  valley,  followed  by  scores  of 
dark  forms.  Two  minutes  later  an  excited  crowd  of  men 
came  running  up  the  slope,  and  were  soon  gathered  about  the 
base  of  the  chimney,  gazing  helplessly  upward. 

"  Take  courage  and  hold  fast  ! "  shouted  one  of  the  men. 
'*The  hook  and  ladder  company  will  be  here  in  a  few 
moments  to  help  you  down." 

"  I  can't  hold  on  much  longer,"  answered  Harry,  leaning  far 
over  the  chimney,  while  the  smoke  whirled  about  him.  "  I 
can  breathe  here  but  a  few  minutes  more.  It's  suffocating 
me!" 

The  people  below  hurried  helplessly  back  and  forth.  Some 
of  them  attached  a  stone  to  a  rope,  and  tried  vainly  to  throw  it 
to  the  top  of  the  chimney. 

Meantime,  a  hot,  sickening  blast  of  gas  came  up,  which 
Harry  recoiled  from  desperately.  Men  had  gone  to  the  works 
to  drag  the  fire  from  the  furnaces,  but  the  tunnel  and  flues 
were  now  charged  with  gas.  It  was  an  affair  of  minutes  before 
Harry  must  be  asphyxiated  and  lose  his  grasp. 
The  firemen,  with  hooks  and  ladders,  rushed  up  to  the  base 
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of  the  chimney,  and  ran  their  ladders  aloft.  But  the  highest 
point  they  could  reach  was  thirty  feet  below  the  top. 

A  groan  of  disappointment  went  up  from  the  crowd. 

Harry  realised  that  now  but  one  thing  remained  to  be  done, 
and  that  must  be  done  instantly.  He  could  not  be  reached ; 
he  must  drop  to  the  stay-wires. 

The  excited  crowd  below,  looking  upward,  saw  him  first 
fling  his  hat  and  lantern  clear  of  the  crowd,  and  then  swing 
himself  down  the  edge  of  the  chimney.  Then  cries  of  horror 
went  up  as  he  was  seen  to  leap  downward  into  space. 

Not  one  in  the  crowd  but  thought  he  would  be  dashed  to 
pieces  on  the  ground.  But,  descending  swiftly,  he  struck  the 
stay-wire.  The  next  moment  he  had  caught  it  in  his  hands, 
and  for  an  instant  hung  suspended,  swinging  like  a  pendulum 
beneath. 

Then  he  threw  his  legs  over  the  wire,  slid  slowly  to  the 
ground,  and  fell  fainting  in  the  arms  of  one  of  the  men  who 
had  rushed  forward  to  assist  him. 


"  CLUMPS." 

BY    SOPHIE   SWETT. 

EITHER  the  clothes  were  too  large  or  the  boy  was  too 
small.     At  all  events,  he  was  a  queer-looking  object, 
in  a  hat  that  would  have  completely  extinguished  him 
if  he  had  not  possessed  remarkably  large  ears,  which  stood  out 
and  served  to  support  it,  and  a  coat  which  reached  to  his 
heels,  and  fitted  him  much  as  it  would  have  fitted  a  poker. 

He  shrank  behind  Mr.  Dalrymple  as  he  was  ushered  into 
the  great  farm-house  kitchen. 

"  I  picked  him  up  in  the  street,  Sarah,"  explained  Mr. 
Dalrymple  to  his  wife.  "  We  need  somebody,  now  the  boys 
have  gone  away  to  school,  and  Jonas  is  getting  run  down. 
And  " — this  was  whispered  in  her  ear — "  I  pitied  the  poor 
little  rascal." 

"  Just  Hke  you,  Stephen,"  said  Mrs.  Dalrymple,  with  a  sigh. 
"  It's  a  great  risk  to  take  a  boy  like  that.  Probably  he  lies,  or 
steals,  or  swears — perhaps  all  three." 

The  boy  heard  that,  although  Mrs.  Dalrymple  didn't  mean 
that  he  should.     His  big  ears  were  sharp. 

"  I've  only  taken  him  on  trial.  I  shall  send  him  back  at 
very  short  notice  if  he  doesn't  behave  himself." 

Jonas,  the  "  hired  man,"  had  just  come  with  two  great  pails 
of  milk. 

"  I  calkerlate  lookin'  after  him  to  keep  him  out  of  mischief 
will  take  more  time  'n  he's  wuth,"  he  said. 

Jonas  was  a  tall,  thin,  severe-looking  young  man,  who  con- 
sidered all  boys  bad. 
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"  He'll  always  be  under  foot,  I  know,  by  the  looks  of  him," 
Barbara,  the  hired  girl,  muttered,  crossly. 

"  Come,  come  !  is  this  the  way  to  welcome  a  friendless  boy 
who  is  cold  and  tired  and  hungry  ?  "  And  Grandma  took  off 
the  boy's  hat  and  led  him  to  the  fire. 

"  What  is  your  name  ?  "  she  asked  him,  kindly. 

"  Cornelius  Stanly,  ma'am,  but  they  calls  me  Clumps.  A 
customer  of  mine,  when  I  was  in  the  boot-blackin'  business, 
used  to  give  me  his  shoes  when  he'd  wore  'em  'most  out,  and 
my  feet  was  small  and  the  shoes  was  awful  large,  and  I'd  go 
kind  of  clumpin'  round  in  'em,  and  the  fellers  give  me  the 
name  of  Clumps,  and  it  stuck.  They  give  me  these  clothes  at 
the  Mission  Rooms.  They're  good  'n'  warm,  but  they  make 
the  fellers  call  me  Daddy,  and  I've  had  to  lay  round  lively 
thrashin'  'em." 

"  The  clothes  shall  be  made  to  fit  you  if  you  are  a  good 
boy,  and  I  think  you  will  be,"  said  Grandma,  confidently. 
"  If  you  are,  you'll  have  a  good  time.  This  farm  is  a  fine 
place  for  a  boy." 

A  cosy,  warm  little  room  over  the  kitchen  and  next  to 
Jonas's  was  given  Clumps.  There  were  gay  chintz  curtains  at 
the  windows,  and  pictures  on  the  walls,  and  a  bed  so  soft  and 
billowy  that  it  must  have  been  stuffed  with  down— or  so 
thought  Clumps,  who  was  used  to  a  board. 

"  I  hope — oh,  I  hope  they  won't  send  me  away  !  "  he  mur- 
mured. 

"  Talking  to  himself — that's  a  bad  sign,"  thought  Jonas, 
who  had  stopped  at  the  door  on  his  way  to  his  own  room  to 
see  if  he  could  discover  any  signs  of  mischief  brewing.  And 
Jonas  barricaded  his  door,  which  had  only  a  wooden  button 
as  a  fastening,  with  a  table  and  a  chair.  Jonas  had  a  blue 
yarn  stocking  almost  full  of  money,  his  savings  from  childhood 
— and  Jonas  had  been  very  saving  indeed — tucked  into  the 
straw  of  his  under-bed.  He  preferred  to  take  care  of  his  room, 
and  Barbara,  having  plenty  to  do,  was  quite  willing ;  so 
nobody  ever  touched  that  bed  but  Jonas,  and  he  had  felt  that 
his  possessions  were  quite  safe  until  that  boy  came. 
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Clumps  made  himself  useful.  He  "  hadn't  a  lazy  bone  in 
his  body,"  Barbara  declared;  and  even  Jonas  reluctantly 
acknowledged  that  he  was  "  handy  to  have  round." 

"  It  was  a  good  day  both  for  him  and  for  us  when  I  picked 
up  that  boy,"  said  Mr.  Dalrymple,  very  often. 

But,  alas  !  one  bright  forenoon  Jonas  rushed  in  from  the 
barn  and  up  to  his  room,  looking  very  much  disturbed.  He 
came  downstairs  in  a  few  minutes,  white  and  trembling,  and 
sank  into  the  nearest  chair.  "  They're  gone  !  Stolen  !  My 
watch  and  my  money  both  ! "  he  gasped.  "  I  left  my  watch 
under  my  pillow ;  I  hain't  done  that  before  since  Clumps 
came,  and  as  soon  as  I  remembered  it  I  hurried  upstairs. 
But  it's  gone,  and  the  stocking  full  of  money  that  was  hid  in 
the  straw  bed.  It's  jest  what  I  expected  when  that  boy 
come  here." 

Mr.  Dalrymple  looked  perplexed  and  disturbed.  "  We'll 
make  a  thorough  search,"  he  said,  after  a  moment's  thought. 
"  I  won't  question  the  boy  until  that  is  done." 

The  search  was  made,  and  proved  of  no  avail.  Burglars 
had  not  been  in  the  house,  for  the  doors  and  windows  had  all 
been  found  locked  on  the  inside  in  the  morning.  The  things 
must  have  been  taken  after  Jonas  was  up  in  the  morning  (he 
arose  before  five),  and  by  somebody  in  the  house,  for  no 
stranger  could  have  made  his  way  into  the  house  and  upstairs 
unperceived.  That  was  the  conclusion  to  which  they  were  all 
forced,  and  Mr.  Dalrymple  summoned  Clumps  to  a  private 
interview. 

"The  boy  denies  the  theft  stoutly,"  said  Mr.  Dalrymple, 
after  the  interview  was  over,  and  Clumps,  looking  half  defiant 
and  half  pleading,  and  wholly  miserable,  had  gone  out  of 
doors.  "And  he  seemed  so  innocent  that  I  could  hardly 
help  believing  him.  He  showed  me  that  he  had  nothing 
of  the  kind  about  his  clothes,  and  we  have  searched  his 
room." 

"He  might  have  buried  'em  easy  enough,  or  perhaps  he 
had  a  friend  from  the  city  prowlin'  round  ready  to  take  'em," 
said  Jonas.     "  It's  more'n  likely  he's  cleared  out  now,"  he  con- 
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tinued,  starting  up.  "  I'll  have  him  arrested  right  off,  if  I  can 
catch  him." 

"  Wait  till  to-morrow,  Jonas.  I'll  answer  for  his  not  running 
away,"  said  Mr.  Dalrymple. 

"  Jest  as  you  say,  sir,"  said  Jonas,  reluctantly ;  "  though  it 
seems  to  me  it's  only  giving  him  a  chance  to  steal  more. 
There's  the  big  silver  ladle,  and  the  old-fashioned  silver  cream- 
jug  that  Mrs.  Dalrymple  thinks  so  much  of,  jest  locked  up  in 
the  chiny  closet  at  night." 

"  I  don't  think  there  is  any  fear  of  his  stealing  anything 
more  if  he  has  stolen  those  things.  But  we  will  watch  him 
closely,"  said  Mr.  Dalrymple. 

Clumps  felt  that  he  was  being  watched,  and  that  everybody 
looked  coldly  and  suspiciously  at  him.  From  a  happy  and 
contented  boy  he  turned  into  a  miserable  one.  He  was 
suspected  of  being  a  thief.  He  could  not  eat,  and  he  could 
not  sleep  at  night ;  he  tossed  and  turned,  and  the  downy  bed 
seemed  harder  than  a  board. 

One  night,  two  or  three  nights  later,  he  fell  into  a  troubled 
doze,  from  which  he  awakened  suddenly  and  saw  a  light 
shining  through  the  cracks  of  his  door.  He  listened,  and 
heard  the  sound  of  a  stealthy  step.  It  might  be  the  thief. 
Clumps  sprang  out  of  bed,  threw  on  some  of  his  clothes,  and 
stole  softly  out.  He  was  just  in  time  to  see  the  gleam  of  a 
lantern  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs.  He  slipped  softly  down. 
He  heard  the  door  of  the  china  closet  shut  softly ;  then  some- 
body came  out  of  the  dining-room. 

It  was  Jonas's  tall  figure,  and  he  had  the  big  silver  ladle  and 
the  little  silver  cream-jug  in  his  hand.  As  the  light  of  the 
lantern  fell  on  his  face.  Clumps  saw  that  /ii's  eyes  ivere  tightly 
closed.  And  although  he  brushed  against  Clumps,  he  did  not 
seem  to  be  conscious  of  his  presence. 

"He's  in  a  fit  or  something,  or No,  I  know  what  it  is  : 

he^s  walking  in  his  sleep  V^  thought  Clumps.  "And  I  won't 
wake  him  till  I  see  what  he's  going  to  do  with  the  ladle  and 
the  cream-jug." 

Jonas  walked  with  slow  and  deliberate  steps  through  the 
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great  kitchen,  and  the  long  woodshed,  and  the  granary  to  the 
barn,  and  Clumps  followed,  his  heart  beating  so  that  it  sounded 
like  a  drum  in  his  ears.  Jonas  set  the  lantern  down  on  the 
barn  floor,  and  carried  the  long,  long  ladder,  which  was  seldom 
used,  from  one  side  of  the  barn  to  the  other.  He  placed  the 
top  against  a  little  loft  away  up  under  the  eaves  of  the  barn, 
and  began  to  ascend. 

After  a  moment's  hesitation  Clumps  followed.  It  looked  as 
if  Jonas  were  going  to  hide  the  ladle  and  the  jug  up  there. 
The  watch  and  the  money  might  be  there  too. 

Cautiously  Clumps  followed  Jonas  up  and  up  until  they  were 
among  the  beams  and  rafters  of  the  barn.  Jonas  stepped  upon 
the  loft,  and  as  he  did  so  he  accidentally  pushed  the  ladder 
with  his  foot,  and  it  slipped.  Clumps  sprang  upon  a  beam 
which  ran  from  the  loft  to  the  other  side  of  the  barn.  The 
ladder  slipped  slowly.  Clumps  could  almost  reach  it — not 
quite ;  it  went  with  a  crash  to  the  floor. 

It  seemed  bad  enough  to  be  up  there,  with  only  a  little  loft 
and  a  narrow  beam  for  foot-hold,  with  a  sleep-walker  who 
seemed  to  Clumps  exactly  like  a  maniac.  But  worse  was  in 
store.  The  ladder  as  it  fell  had  hit  the  lantern,  and  sent  it 
rolling  against  the  sharp  edge  of  one  of  the  stalls,  where  the 
glass  was  broken  to  atoms.  There  was  hay  all  about.  Clumps, 
gazing  as  if  spell-bound  with  terror,  saw  a  wisp  flame  up,  then 
another,  as  the  fire  crept  along. 

To  cry  for  help  was  useless;  there  was  nobody  within 
hearing.     Oh,  was  there  no  way  to  get  down  ? 

The  narrow  beam  on  which  he  stood  ran  across  the  barn ; 
if  he  were  on  the  other  side  he  might  leap  down  on  to  the 
hay-loft ;  it  was  a  great  height,  but  the  hay  was  soft,  and  from 
there  he  could  easily  make  his  way  to  the  floor. 

But  the  beam  was  so  narrow  !  It  made  him  giddy  to  stand 
where  he  did.  Could  he  walk  across  that  great  yawning  gulf? 
All  these  thoughts  that  are  so  long  in  the  telling  flashed 
through  Clumps's  brain. 

A  cry  startled  him.  It  was  Jonas's  voice.  The  fire,  now 
flaming  up  brilliantly,   showed  him  Jonas's  face  as  white  as 
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death,  the  eyes  wide  open.  Was  it  the  noise  of  the  falUng 
[adder,  or  the  smell  of  fire,  or  some  subtle  instinct  of  danger, 
that  had  awakened  him  ? 

Jonas's  despairing  face  strengthened  Clumps's  courage. 

"  KeeJ}  quiet !    Pm  goi?ig  down  !  "  he  cried. 

Yes,  he  was  going  down — he  had  made  up  his  mind — 
crushed  and  mangled  and  powerless  for  good  it  might  be,  but 
he  would  try. 

In  the  Mission  School  they  had  taught  him  a  prayer  that 
began,  "  Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven."  He  had  almost 
forgotten  it,  but  Grandma  had  made  him  say  it  again,  and  he 
had  promised  her  that  he  would  never  forget  it.  He  said  two 
words  of  it  over  and  over  again  as  he  set  out  on  his  perilous 
walk — "  Deliver  us,  deliver  us,  deliver  us  !  " 

Steadily  onward,  one  foot  before  the  other,  although  he  was 
trembling  in  every  limb ;  almost  to  the  end  now,  but  the  last 
few  feet  seemed  miles  of  agony  !  He  tumbled  rather  than 
leaped  to  the  hay-loft ;  he  was  buried  deeply  in  the  soft  hay, 
safe  and  sound. 

Only  a  second  to  recover  himself,  and  he  made  his  way 
down  through  Sancho's  stall  to  the  floor. 

The  great  horn  which  Mr.  Dalrymple  used  to  summon  the 
men  from  the  field  hung  beside  the  door.  Never  since  it  was 
a  horn  were  such  blasts  blown  upon  it  as  Clumps  blew  then. 
Mr.  Dalrymple  came  first,  Barbara  came  next,  and  then  Mr. 
3ingham  and  his  son,  from  a  neighbouring  farm.  Water  was 
brought  in  great  bucketfuls,  and  the  fire  was  extinguished 
without  a  general  alarm. 

And  then  Clumps  remembered  Jonas,  who  had  not  been 
discovered  on  his  high  perch  by  anybody  else.  The  long 
ladder  was  put  up,  and  Jonas  descended,  carrying  in  one  hand 
the  ladle  and  jug,  in  the  other  his  watch  and  a  great  blue  yarn 
stocking  full  of  money. 

"  Now  what  does  all  this  mean  ?  "  exclaimed  Mr.  Dalrymple. 

Clumps  told  his  story  to  the  point  where  the  lantern  was 
broken. 

^^  And  he  walked  across  that  beam  I ''^  broke  in  Jonas.     "I 
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wouldn't  believe  it  if  I  hadn't  seen  it.  I  shut  my  eyes,  expect- 
in'  every  minute  to  see  him  dashed  to  pieces." 

"  And  it  seems  you  stole  your  own  watch  and  money,  Jonas, 
and  were  caught  stealing  my  silver,"  said  Mr.  Dalrymple, 
smiling. 

Jonas  hung  his  head. 

"  I  wouldn't  have  believed  I  could  hide  them  things  in  my 
sleep  like  that  if  I  hadn't  woke  up  domg  it.  I  used  to  walk 
in  my  sleep.  When  I  was  a  boy  I  went  out  to  the  barn  and 
foddered  all  the  cattle,  and  never  woke  up  till  I  pinched  my 
finger  in  the  crack  of  the  kitchen  door." 

*'  We  all  ought  to  ask  your  forgiveness,  my  boy,"  said  Mr. 
Dalrymple,  laying  his  hand  on  Clumps's  shoulder.  "The 
safety  of  my  property,  and  perhaps  of  all  our  lives,  is  due  to 
your  courage  and  presence  of  mind." 

"  I  wouldn't  darst  ask  you  to  forgive  me,  Clumps,"  said 
Jonas,  humbly ;  "  but  you're  a  plucky  one,  you  are,  and  if  ever 
you  should  want  anything  that  I  could  do  for  you,  why,  it  would 
make  me  feel  a  sight  better." 

And  Clumps,  who  had  shown  himself  so  stout-hearted,  burst 
into  tears — but  they  were  tears  of  joy  and  pride. 

Of  course  he  was  praised  and  petted  almost  enough  to  spoil 
any  boy ;  but  Clumps  was  made  of  pretty  good  stuff. 

It  is  said  that  Mr.  Dalrymple  is  going  to  send  Clumps  to 
school  with  his  own  boys ;  there  is  also  a  report  that  Jonas 
and  Clumps  are  talking  of  buying  a  farm  together  one  of  these 
days. 


THE   PHANTOM    DOG. 

HAL  ROWLAND'S  STORY. 
BY    MARGARET   EYTINGE. 

IT'S  my  turn,  is  it  ?  Well,  I  don't  know  what  kind  of  a 
yarn  to  spin,  as  my  sailor  uncle  would  say,  unless  you'd 
like  to  hear  about  the  phantom  dog  of  Rowland  Farm. 

You  would,  hey  ?    Well,  here  goes. 

Our  family,  you  know,  have  owned  Rowland  Farm  more'n 
a  hundred  years,  and  part  of  it  is  just  as  it  was  when  they  first 
owned  it.  The  kitchen  is.  And  it's  large  enough  for  a  dozen 
New  York  city  kitchens — flat  kitchens,  I  mean — with  a  great  big 
fireplace,  smoky  old  rafters,  brick  floor,  and  enormous  closets. 
Our  folks  don't  use  it  'cept  in  summer,  'cause  it's  too  cold 
there  at  other  times,  and  there  isn't  any  way  to  warm  it  unless 
we  spent  a  fortune  on  fire-wood.  They  use  the  new  kitchen 
on  the  other  side  of  the  house,  which  isn't  as  picturesque, 
but  is  a  good  deal  more  comfortable. 

And  the  rooms  over  the  old  kitchen  are  just  as  they  were 
first  built  too,  with  Httle  high-up  windows  and  low  ceilings. 
One  of  them  is  my  den,  and  the  other  is  a  spare  room  for 
boys.  And  there's  a  long  passage-way  lighted  by  a  skylight 
leading  from  these  rooms  to  the  new  part  of  the  house.  I 
chose  that  room  soon's  I  got  old  enough  to  have  a  room  to 
myself,  'cause  I  could  stamp  'round  and  whistle  and  sing  as 
much  as  I  had  a  mind  to  there  without  somebody  calling  out 
every  minute,  "  Oh,  Hal !  for  mercy's  sake,  do  stop  that  noise  ! " 
And  I  wasn't  a  bit  afraid  to  sleep  there,  though  lots  of  old  people 
down  in  the  village  said  that  in  old  times  the  long  passage-way 
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used  to  be  haunted  every  night  from  eleven  till  twelve  o'clock 
by  a  phantom  dog.  It  seems,  one  of  my  great-great-grand- 
fathers was  a  very  bad-tempered  man,  and  very  cruel  to  animals, 
and  one  night  a  poor  half-starved  dog  got  into  the  house,  and 
whined  and  howled  and  made  a  row  generally  outside  of  his 
bedroom  door. 

Well,  my  amiable  g.-g.-g.  got  up,  dragged  the  wretched 
beast  downstairs,  through  the  kitchen,  and  out  into  the  back 
yard,  and  there  he  shot  him.  And  ever  after  that  until  my 
g.-g.-g.  died — so  the  story  goes — the  ghost  of  that  dog  came 
every  night,  at  the  hour  it  had  been  shot,  and  howled  at 
my  g.-g.-g.'s  door.  And  that  isn't  all.  Some  of  the  village 
venerables  declared  that  it  has  been  seen  several  times  since 
my  g.-g.-g.  died. 

I  never  took  much  stock  in  the  story  myself,  'cause  I  don't 
believe  in  such  things,  neither  does  my  mother  ;  but,  to  tell 
the  up-and-down  truth,  I  did  feel  a  little  queer  on  two  or  three 
very  dark  nights  when  I  was  wakened  out  of  a  sound  sleep  by 
a  big  strange  bark.  Well,  as  I  was  saying,  the  phantom-dog 
story  didn't  scare  me  much,  but  one  night  I  pretended  it  did. 
'Twas  one  night  in  the  last  part  of  May,  when  my  second 
cousin,  Hobe  Horton,  was  visiting  us. 

Hobe  had  lived  'way  off  West  ever  since  he  was  a  baby,  and 
I'd  never  seen  him  before  this  visit.  He's  a  slim  chap,  with 
enormous  gray  eyes  and  curly  light  hair,  and  he  speaks  soft  as 
a  girl — softer  than  lots  of  girls,  'cause  there's  no  denying  most 
girls  yell  as  though  you  were  deaf,  unless  they're  whispering 
secrets.  I  thought  when  they  told  me  he  was  coming  that  I 
was  a-going  to  see  a  regular  out-and-out  backwoodsman,  chock- 
full  of  fun  and  stories  'bout  bears  and  buffaloes  and  Injuns. 

But  Hobe  said  his  mamma  hadn't  let  him  hunt  bears  and 
buffaloes  and  Injuns  much.  And  oh  !  wasn't  he  good  ?  He  was 
too  good  for  anything.  And  my  mother  and  my  grandmother 
and  my  aunts — I've  got  five — kept  a-saying,  "Take  pattern 
by  your  cousin,  Hal.  He  never  talks  slang,  nor  shins  up  a 
tree  and  tears  his  trousers,  nor  blacks  a  friend's  eye,  nor  puts 
mice  in  the  company's  hat,  nor  spills  'lasses  on  the  door  mat. 
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And  he  always  says  '  Yes,  sir,'  and  '  No,  sir,'  and  '  Yes,  ma'am,' 
and  '  No,  ma'am,'  instead  of  '  Yep  '  and  '  Nope,'  and  it's  plain 
to  be  seen  that  he  would  act  like  a  perfect  gentleman  under 
any  circumstances,  and  never  go  yelling  round,  as  you  do 
sometimes,  even  if  the  house  were  afire." 

Well,  you  know  that  sort  of  talk  to  a  fellow  'bout  another 
fellow  nearly  sets  a  fellow  wild,  and  I  got  to  almost  hating  that 
Hobe,  I  did ;  and  I  made  up  my  mind  that  I'd  try  to  make 
him  yell  once,  and  that  without  setting  the  house  afire  either. 
And  so  one  night  I  went  to  Kobe's  room — it  was  the  room 
opposite  to  mine — and  I  began  talking  about  the  phantom 
dog. 

"  And  do  you  know  any  one  that  has  really  seen  it  ?  "  said 
Hobe. 

"  Two  of  our  servants  who  used  to  sleep  in  this  part  of  the 
house  say  they  saw  something  strange  around  here  once,  and 
they  were  so  frightened  that  my  mother  had  to  give  them  a 
room  near  her,"  said  I. 

"  Did  you  ever  see  it  ?  "  said  he. 

"  No,"  said  I,  "  I  can't  exactly  say  that  I  have,  but  I've 
heard  a  queer  howling  and  barking  several  times  in  the  middle 
of  the  night  that  didn't  belong  to  this  neighbourhood." 

Then  I  said  "  Good-night,"  and  went  to  my  own  room. 
(Oh,  I  must  tell  you  that  neither  of  our  doors  could  be  locked, 
'cause  I'd  lost  both  the  keys.)  It  was  near  twelve  o'clock,  and 
I  was  sure  Hobe  was  a  little  scared,  for,  to  tell  the  up-and- 
down  truth,  I  w^as  myself.  'Cause  no  matter  how  much  you 
don't  believe  in  such  things,  if  you  talk  about  them  at  night, 
with  no  light  but  moonlight,  and  everything  solemn  still,  you 
get  a  sort  of  chilly  creep  in  spite  of  yourself,  'specially  down 
your  back. 

But  all  the  same,  soon's  I  got  into  my  own  room  I  began  to 
turn  myself  into  a  phantom  dog. 

I  took  our  bath-room  rug — it's  one  of  those  big  white 
shaggy-haired  rugs — and  I  tied  it  around  me  with  a  fish-line, 
and  then  I  put  on  a  mask  like  a  dog's  face,  that  my  brother 
Will  bought  to  wear  to  a  masquerade  party,  and  my  sister's 
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long  seal-skin  mittens  (didn't  she  raise  a  jolly  row  when  she 
found  'em  in  my  room  next  day  !),  and  then  I  went  down  on  all 
fours,  and  made  for  Kobe's  door  with  a  fearful  bark. 

But  the  very  moment  I  barked  something  gave  a  tre-e-men- 
dous  howl,  and  there  in  the  passage-way,  glancing  at  me  with 
fiery  eyes,  stood  a  creature  that  looked  as  though  it  had  just 
escaped  from  Barnum's  show.  I  saw  by  the  light  of  the  moon, 
that  fell  through  the  skylight  right  on  it,  that  its  head  was 
enormous,  and  that  its  body  was  yellow,  with  black  spots  and 
rings  all  over  it. 

I  didn't  wait  to  see  any  more,  but  backed  into  my  room 
quicker'n  lightning,  and  bolted  the  door  with  my  trunk.  And 
it  was  about  half  an  hour  before  I  got  my  senses  back  far 
enough  to  know  that  Hobe  had  contrived  to  beat  me  at  my 
own  game. 

But  he  never  said  a  word  about  it — neither  did  I — till  the 
day  he  was  going  away.  Then,  when  he  was  packing  up,  he 
asked  me,  in  that  sweet  voice  which  girls  ought  to  have, 
"  Cousin  Hal,  did  you  ever  see  a  jaguar  skin  ?  I  have  one 
here  in  my  chest  that  I  am  taking  to  my  uncle  in  New  York. 
My  father  shot  the  beast  it  belonged  to."  And  he  pulled  out 
a  yellow  skin,  head  and  all,  spotted  all  over  with  black  rings 
and  rosettes.  "  And  I've  got  a  phosphoric  preparation,"  said 
he,  "  that  you  can  rub  on  the  inside  of  the  glass  eyes  and 
make  them  look  just  like  fire." 

"That's  enough,  Hobe,"  said  I.  "But  all  the  same  I  did 
make  you  howl  and  forget  to  behave  like  a  *  perfect  gentleman,' 
as  my  aunts  say,  for  once,  and  that's  what  I  set  out  to  do. 
'Cause,  whatever  else  it  may  be,  it  isn't  perfectly  gentlemanly 
to  go  prancing  round  on  all  fours  making  believe  you're  a 
jaguar." 

"  Well,  I  don't  suppose  it  is  ;  but  'twas  fun,"  said  Hobe 
Then  he  burst  out  laughing,  and  I  liked  him  better  than  I  ever 
liked  him  before. 
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JIM  was  fifteen,  Sam  was  twelve,  Johnny  was  nine,  and 
then  came  the  twin  babies,  who  were  not  of  any  age  to 
speak  of.  Their  father  was  a  miner  who  had  come  from 
England  to  the  mining  region  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  having 
heard  that  work  was  plenty  and  living  easy  in  the  new  country. 
He  had  been  killed  by  an  accident  in  a  mine  only  three  months 
after  his  arrival,  and  his  family  were  left  to  fight  their  way  alone 
in  the  world-  Jim  worked  in  the  mines  now,  but  he  was  not 
large  or  strong  for  his  age,  and  his  wages  were  small,  and  there 
was  not  always  bread  enough  to  go  round,  to  say  nothing  of 
butter. 

People  were  kind  to  them,  especially  the  members  of  the 
Iron  Company,  in  whose  employ  their  father  had  been ;  but 
times  were  hard,  and  there  were  many  poor  families  to  be 
helped,  and  lately  there  had  been  a  great  robbery,  by  which 
the  Iron  Company  had  lost  many  thousand  dollars,  and  they 
did  not  feel  that  they  could  afford  to  give  away  as  much  as 
they  had  done. 

Sam  carried  Jim's  dinner  to  the  mine  whenever  there  was 
anything  better  for  dinner  than  a  piece  of  bread.  One  day 
their  nearest  neighbours,  who  were  as  poor  as  they  except  for 
the  possession  of  a  pig,  which  they  had  converted  into  roasts 
and  fries  and  sausages,  sent  them,  as  a  present,  a  fine  roast.  Not 
one  of  them  would  have  cared  to  eat  such  a  fine  dinner  as  that, 
unless  Jim  could  have  some  too.  Sam  had  been  so  unfortunate 
as  to  cut  his  foot  in  chopping  wood  that  morning,  so  that  he 
could  not  take  a  step,  but  Johnny  declared  that  he  could  carry 
Jim's  dinner  just  as  well  as  Sam. 
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There  seemed  to  be  no  reason  why  he  couldn't,  except  that 
he  was  such  a  Httle  fellow,  not  larger  than  most  boys  of  seven, 
and  the  mine  on  Humpback  Hill  was  a  good  way  off  from 
where  they  lived. 

His  mother  cautioned  him  a  great  many  times  not  to  wander 
out  of  the  path,  and  she  followed  him  to  the  door,  and  called 
after  him  to  be  sure  to  go  into  the  right  mine,  because  some  of 
the  old  ones  were  very  dangerous,  especially  the  old  Cono- 
shawen  Mine,  which  was  very  near  the  one  in  which  Jim 
worked. 

Johnny  was  somewhat  impatient  of  her  warnings.  He  had 
been  up  to  Jim's  mine  two  or  three  times  with  Sam,  and  he 
rather  thought  he  could  tell  which  one  it  was,  even  if  the  queer 
little  square  openings  did  look  just  alike.  It  was  the  third  — 
no,  the  fourth — at  the  left  hand,  as  one  stepped  upon  the  little 
table-land,  half-way  up  Humpback  Hill,  where  was  the  semi- 
circle of  tunnel-like  mines,  extending  not  down  into  the  ground, 
like  the  mines  Johnny  remembered  in  England,  but  straight  in- 
to the  heart  of  the  hill. 

But  was  it  not,  after  all,  the  fifth  opening?  Johnny  was 
conscious  of  a  little  confusion  in  his  mind  upon  that  point  as 
he  struggled  up  the  hill,  and  wished  he  had  asked  Sam ;  but  he 
should  be  sure  to  know  it  when  he  saw  it.  And  there  were 
almost  always  miners  about  the  openings,  or  men  bringing  the 
ore  out  in  drays  drawn  by  queer  little  donkeys  that  kept  their 
eyes  blinking  when  they  came  into  the  light,  as  if  they  never 
could  get  used  to  it.  There  was  no  need  of  making  a  mistake 
about  the  mines,  Johnny  thought.  He  did  wish  his  mother 
would  get  over  thinking  he  was  such  a  little  fellow,  and  worry- 
ing about  him  if  he  wasn't  tied  to  her  apron  string  ! 

When  he  reached  the  mines  there  was  nobody  in  sight.  He 
peered  into  the  openings  of  four  or  five,  and  could  not  see  so 
much  as  a  twinkling  light  in  the  distance.  And  he  had  forgotten 
whether  Jim's  mine  was  the  third,  or  the  fourth,  or  the  fifth. 

He  was  wondering  what  he  should  do  when  there  suddenly 
appeared  out  of  one  of  the  distant  mines  an  Irishman  with  a 
dray  full  of  ore  and  a  blinking  donkey. 
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"  I  say,  mister,  which  mine  is  it  that  my  brother  Jim — Jim 
Pringle — works  in  ?  "  called  Johnny. 

The  Irishman,  who  was  busily  engaged  in  filling  his  pipe, 
nodded  carelessly  in  the  direction  of  the  opening  at  Johnny's 
left  hand.     It  was  the  fourth  mine. 

"That's  the  one  I  thought,  but  I  wasn't  quite  sure,"  said 
Johnny,  and  ran  into  it,  fastening  the  little  miner's  lamp  which 
his  mother  had  given  him  into  his  cap,  and  hoping  that  Jim's 
good  dinner  would  not  get  cold  before  he  found  him. 

Before  he  had  gone  so  far  into  the  mine  that  daylight  refused 
to  follow  him  the  atmosphere  became  warm  and  oppressive, 
like  that  of  a  hot-house.  The  walls  were  dripping  with  water, 
and  if  he  had  not  walked  upon  the  rails  which  were  made  for 
the  drays  to  run  upon,  he  would  have  had  to  walk  in  mud  and 
water  over  his  shoes. 

"  It  wasn't  so  wet  the  last  time  I  was  here,"  said  Johnny  to 
himself. 

On  and  on  he  went.  Jim's  dinner  would  surely  be  cold 
before  he  got  it. 

"  Surely  it  wasn't  so  far  to  go  the  last  time  I  was  here,"  he 
thought.  "  It  doesn't  seem  as  if  Humpback  Hill  could  be  so 
thick  through  as  this.  This  seems  like  a  tunnel  going  under 
the  whole  world,  without  any  end." 

Could  he  be  wrong  ?  But  no,  the  man  would  have  been 
sure  to  know,  and  he  thought  he  remembered  that  it  was  the 
fourth  opening.  He  wasn't  exactly  afraid,  but  it  did  make 
him  a  little  nervous  to  think  that  he  was  under  the  ground. 
The  roof  was  supported  only  by  wooden  beams ;  it  seemed 
very  easy  for  the  tons  upon  tons  of  earth  above  his  head  to  fall 
and  bury  him.  He  wished  Jim  didn't  have  to  work  in  a  mine. 
Suddenly  the  feeble  flickering  rays  of  his  lamp  were  cast  upon 
a  solid  wall  of  earth  in  front  of  him.  He  glanced  upward. 
One  of  the  wooden  beams  had  given  way. 

Johnny's  heart  beat  like  a  trip-hammer,  and  he  grew  sick 
and  faint.  There  had  been  an  accident.  How  much  of  one 
it  wr.s  impossiljle  to  tell.  Perhaps  the  whole  mine  beyond 
that  point  had  caved  in. 
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Where  was  Jim  ? 

Johnny  uttered  a  piercing  cry — "Jim!  Jim!" — that  the 
echoes  brought  back  to  him ;  but  nobody  answered. 

After  a  minute  or  two,  growing  a  little  calmer,  he  examined 
the  wall  of  earth  carefully,  and  saw  that  at  the  top  in  one 
corner  there  was  a  large  chink.  He  climbed  up  carefully  and 
peeped  through.  There  was  an  open  space  on  the  other  side ; 
and  the  chink  was  large  enough  for  him  to  crawl  through. 
For  the  first  time  Johnny  was  thankful  that  he  was  a  little 
fellow.  Jim  might  be  suffering,  dying,  on  the  other  side,  and 
because  he  was  small  he  could  get  to  him. 

The  chink  was  a  very  close  fit.  It  almost  squeezed  the 
breath  out  of  Johnny's  body.  And  in  spite  of  all  his  care, 
when  he  did  get  through,  he  fell  head-foremost  into  a  pool  of 
water  on  the  other  side.  In  utter  darkness — for  the  water  had 
extinguished  his  lamp — he  picked  himself  up,  and  felt  in  his 
pocket  for  the  matches  which  his  mother  had  put  there.  He 
had  a  terrible  fear  that  he  might  find  them  soaked  with  water ; 
but  no,  they  were  happily  safe  and  dry,  and  in  a  moment  the 
cheerful  little  flame  of  his  lamp  lighted  up  the  darkness. 

The  tunnel  was  all  open  beyond  him.  Nothing  seemed  to 
have  fallen  except  in  this  place  where  the  earth  formed  a 
partition.  It  was  so  straight  and  even  on  this  side  that  it 
looked  as  if  it  must  have  been  made  with  hands. 

It  struck  Johnny  as  being  somewhat  singular.  But  as  he 
looked  closely  at  the  beams,  he  saw  that  they  were  all  old  and 
decaying;  they  looked  as  if  they  might  give  way  at  any 
minute. 

He  must  have  wandered  into  one  of  the  old  mines ;  perhaps 
the  very  one  in  which  his  father  had  been  killed,  thought 
Johnny,  with  a  thrill  of  fear. 

But  that  could  not  be,  because  there  were  tracks  all  about ; 
there  were  a  great  many  in  the  mud  near  the  wall.  As  Johnny 
looked  about  him  in  wonder,  trying  to  find  some  explanation 
of  the  mystery,  he  suddenly  caught  sight  of  something  which 
looked  out  of  place  in  a  mine.  It  was  a  sealskin  coat,  and  it 
seemed  to  be  thrown  over  a  heap  of  something  on  dry  ground 
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near  the  wall.  Johnny  lifted  it,  and  disclosed  a  heap  of  tools, 
small  and  large.  Very  queer-looking  tools  they  were,  and  if  it 
had  not  been  for  a  ring  of  skeleton  keys  among  them  Johnny 
might  not  have  guessed  at  once,  as  he  did,  that  they  were 
burglars'  tools.  There  was  a  tin  box  too,  which  he  tried  to 
open,  but  found  it  securely  locked.  He  remembered  that 
when  the  burglars  stole  the  money  and  valuable  papers  from 
the  Iron  Company's  office  they  had  also  stolen  a  sealskin  coat 
belonging  to  Mr.  Bingham,  the  superintendent. 

He  had  stumbled  upon  the  hiding  place  of  the  burglars' 
stolen  treasures.  It  was  one  of  the  old  mines,  probably  the 
Conoshawen,  the  most  dangerous,  where  they  thought  nobody 
would  dare  to  come.  All  the  stolen  money  might  be  in  that 
tin  box. 

The  blood  went  dancing  through  Johnny's  veins,  and  his 
heart  beat  so  loud  that  he  could  almost  hear  it. 

Keen  detectives  had  been  for  a  long  time  in  pursuit  of  those 
burglars  and  the  stolen  property,  and  had  not  found  a  clue. 
It  had  been  left  for  him,  little  nine-year-old  Johnny  Pringle, 
whom  nobody  thought  good  for  much  of  anything,  and  whom 
the  doctor  called  Hop-o'-my-thumb.  And  the  reward  offered 
was  a  thousand  dollars  or  two  hundred  pounds ! 

Johnny  scrambled  back  through  the  chink  faster  than  he 
had  come.  He  wanted  to  take  that  tin  box  with  him,  but  it 
was  too  large.  It  is  doubtful  whether  a  boy  ever  ran  faster 
since  the  world  began  than  Johnny  ran  out  of  that  mine.  He 
couldn't  spend  time  to  walk  on  the  rails  now ;  he  went  splash- 
ing through  the  mud  and  water,  falling  now  and  then,  and 
picking  himself  up  without  stopping  to  think  whether  he  was 
hurt  or  not. 

But  at  last  he  found  himself  in  the  open  air,  all  safe  and 
sound.  The  pail  with  Jim's  dinner  in  it  was  still  hanging  on 
his  arm,  but  he  couldn't  stop  to  attend  to  that. 

He  ran  down  Humpback  Hill,  across  three  fields  where  the 
snowdrifts  reached  to  his  waist,  then  down  the  railroad  track 
to  the  village,  and  burst  into  the  Iron  Company's  office  with 
only  enough  breath  left  to  gasp  out : 
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"  Burglars'  tools  ! — sealskin  coat ! — tin  box  ! — old  mine  ! " 
But  you  may  be  sure  it  did  not  take  the  gentlemen  in  the 
office  long  to  put  those  detached  remarks  together,  and  an 
expedition  was  instantly  formed,  with  Johnny  as  guide,  to  the 
old  mine. 

In  the  tin  box  they  found  intact  all  the  money  and  papers 
that  had  been  stolen  from  the  Iron  Company.  And  a  watch 
was  set,  and  the  very  next  night  the  burglars  were  caught  in 
the  mine. 

Johnny  was  the  hero  of  the  hour,  and  what  was  of  much 
more  account,  he  received  the  thousand  dollars'  reward. 

Jim  said  it  was  the  first  time  he  ever  knew  it  to  be  lucky  for 
a  fellow  not  to  get  his  dinner. 

But  in  spite  of  the  thousand  dollars — which,  indeed,  she 
wasn't  quite  able  to  believe  in  all  at  once — Johnny's  mother 
couldn't  quite  get  over  being  nervous  because  Johnny  had 
been  in  that  dreadful  old  Conoshawen  mine,  where  everybody 
said  the  least  jar  was  likely  to  bring  disaster.  She  hugged  and 
kissed  him,  and  cried  over  him,  and  felt  his  limbs  to  be 
sure  they  were  sound  ;  and  even  in  the  night  she  kept  going 
into  his  room  to  be  sure  that  he  was  safe  under  the  bedclothes. 

Jim  doesn't  work  in  the  mines  now  ;  they  bought  a  little 
farm  with  the  thousand  dollars,  and  live  "  in  clover." 


THE   TWINS. 

BY    F.    B.    STANFORD. 

THEY  were  a  couple  of  gray  parrots  that  belonged  to 
Guy  and  Louis  Fenton,  and  the  bird  fancier  from  whom 
they  were  purchased  had  named  them  "The  Twins/' 
because,  as  he  said,  "  they  were  as  much  alike  as  two  peas  in 
a  pod."  Individually  they  were  addressed  as  Dick  and  Peter, 
and  each  knew  his  name. 

Guy  and  Louis  had  obtained  them  especially  for  their 
"  Museum  of  Great  and  Wonderful  Curiosities,"  which  they 
had  established  in  the  loft  over  their  father's  stable,  and  it  was 
not  long  before  all  the  boys  of  the  neighbourhood  made  haste 
to  see  them.  The  exhibition  fee  was  three  cents,  and  a  large 
poster  outside  the  stable  door,  printed  by  Louis,  set  forth  in 
glowing  words  what  the  parrots  could  do.  Besides  being  able 
to  chatter  a  good  deal  of  parrot  talk,  they  could  march  on  a 
tight  rope,  perform  gymnastics  on  two  small  swings,  and  shoot 
each  other  with  toy  cannon. 

When  they  had  performed  the  last  trick  both  would  lie  still 
a  moment  or  two  as  though  dead.  Then  Dick  always  jumped 
up  suddenly,  fluttered  his  feathers,  and  called  out  loudly, 
"  Where's  Peter  ?  "  and  Peter  immediately  came  to  life,  hopped 
on  his  legs,  and  replied,  "  Here  I  am."  This  part  of  the 
performance  alone  was  declared  by  most  of  the  boys  to  be 
well  worth  double  the  price  of  admission. 

One  fine  morning,  after  the  parrots  had  been  in  the  museum 
a  month  or  more,  the  boys  hung  them  out-doors  in  their  cage 
to  enjoy  the  fresh  air,  and  then  went  to  school.     When  they 
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returned  at  noon  both  birds  had  escaped  and  disappeared. 
Somehovv,  the  piece  of  wire  which  fastened  the  cage  door  had 
dropped  from  its  place,  the  door  had  swung  open,  and  freedom 
was  at  hand.  The  Twins,  instead  of  remaining  concealed 
wonders  any  longer,  were  now  flying  wherever  they  desired,  and 
at  liberty  to  display  themselves  free  of  charge  to  all  the  world. 

"  We  are  in  a  nice  fix,  aren't  we  ?  "  said  Guy,  thrusting  his 
hands  into  his  pockets,  and  looking  at  the  empty  cage. 

"  I  think  we  are,"  Louis  answered.  "  Nobody  will  care  to 
see  the  show  now.     We'll  have  to  shut  up  shop." 

After  some  deliberation,  however,  it  was  decided  to  make  a 
desperate  effort  at  least  to  find  the  birds,  and  to  offer  a  tempt- 
ing reward  for  their  capture.  As  soon  as  dinner  was  over  the 
brothers  took  their  dogs,  and  began  the  search  high  and  low, 
around  the  stable,  in  the  neighbouring  fields,  and  in  the  woods 
that  were  not  far  off.  But  it  turned  out  that  they  might  as 
well  have  searched  for  a  needle  in  a  hay-stack ;  for  when  it 
began  to  grow  dark,  and  night  came,  they  had  not  found  even 
the  slightest  trace  of  the  fly-aways. 

"  For  all  we  can  tell,  they  may  be  twenty-five  miles  off  by 
this  time,"  said  Louis. 

"  I  would  rather  have  given  away  all  the  rest  of  the  show 
than  lose  them,"  Guy  declared. 

They  were  standing  now  in  the  midst  of  the  loft  and  survey- 
ing, under  the  dim  light  of  a  lantern  that  hung  from  a  cross- 
beam, their  collection  of  stuffed  beasts  and  birds,  live  squirrels, 
pet  rabbits,  guinea-pigs,  and  doves.  Louis's  attention,  how- 
ever, was  soon  attracted  by  another  noise  outside  one  of  the 
dormer-windows.  They  both  listened  a  moment,  and  heard  a 
fluttering  of  wings  against  the  glass.  In  an  instant  they  pushed 
up  the  window,  and  Dick,  rather  the  worse  for  a  wetting,  flew 
in  and  perched  himself  on  the  cross-beam  near  the  lantern. 

"So  you've  come  back,  old  fellow?"  said  Guy,  joyfully. 
'*  Home's  the  best  place,  after  all,  hey  ?  " 

Dick  hopped  around  two  or  three  times,  cocked  up  his  head 
as  though  an  idea  had  just  occurred  to  him,  and  called  out, 
"Where's  Peter?" 
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He  looked  so  funny,  and  the  question  was  so  appropriate 
just  then,  that  both  boys  burst  out  laughing. 

"  That's  what  we  want  to  know,  old  fellow,"  Guy  replied. 
"  Where's  Peter  ?  We've  been  hunting  all  over  for  both  of 
you." 

After  trying  a  moment  to  imitate  their  laughter,  as  if  he 
looked  upon  the  escape  as  a  good  joke,  Dick  entered  his  cage 
at  one  end  of  the  loft,  and  settled  himself  for  quiet  and  rest,  as 
if  tired  out  by  the  day's  adventure.  His  owners  took  care  to 
fasten  him  in  securely  this  time,  and  then  returned  to  the  open 
window  to  wait  patiently  for  his  mate. 

But  Peter  did  not  come  that  night,  nor  the  next  day.  In 
fact,  his  whereabouts  was  to  remain  a  mystery  some  time. 
Neither  inquiry  nor  reward  brought  any  information  about  him. 
It  was  not  until  two  or  three  months  had  passed  that  the  boys 
found  him. 

Happening  one  day  to  be  in  a  small  city  ten  miles  away 
Guy  visited  a  store  where  birds  were  kept  for  sale.  Louis  and 
he  had  decided  to  buy  another  parrot  to  take  Peter's  place, 
and  he  was  in  search  of  one  like  him.  The  storekeeper 
showed  him  several  in  cages,  and  at  last  let  him  upstairs, 
where  he  kept  a  "  happy  family,"  composed  of  several  species 
of  birds  all  together  in  one  large  room. 

Guy  had  scarcely  entered  this  place  before  he  saw,  with 
some  astonishment,  a  parrot  perched  on  a  rod  across  one 
corner  of  the  room  that  was  the  exact  image  of  Peter.  Indeed, 
he  was  almost  certain  that  the  bird  was  Peter.  The  store- 
keeper, however,  said  he  guessed  he  was  mistaken ;  there  was 
no  parrot  in  the  room  that  knew  that  name.  He  had  bought 
this  one  lately  from  some  one  he  did  not  remember,  and  he 
had  not  had  a  chance  to  train  him.  Guy  tried  to  make  the 
parrot  recognise  his  name,  and  repeat  the  parrot  talk  Peter 
had  been  taught ;  but  the  bird  seemed  to  be  dumb,  and 
remained  quietly  indifferent.  The  storekeeper  then  said, 
jestingly,  that  he  would  sell  him  for  the  amount  he  cost  if 
Guy  could  prove  that  he  had  been  his. 

This  suggested  a  new  idea  to  Guy.     He  drove  his  father's 
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old  gray  horse  home  that  afternoon  as  fast  as  he  could  go,  and 
made  haste  to  talk  the  matter  over  with  Louis.  The  next 
morning  both  set  out  for  the  city  together,  taking  Dick  in  a 
small  cage  with  them.  When  they  arrived  at  the  store  they 
asked  permission  to  carry  him  up  to  the  room  where  the  happy 
family  was,  and  as  soon  as  they  were  inside  Louis  whispered 
to  him. 

"  Where's  Peter  ? "  he  cried  immediately  in  his  loudest 
manner. 

"  Here  I  am,"  briskly  replied  a  cracked  voice,  and  Peter 
himself,  without  any  mistake  this  time,  flew  up  from  behind  a 
barrel,  and  lighted  on  the  top,  with  a  dignified  air,  ready  to 
receive  his  callers. 

The  storekeeper  laughed,  and  was  obliged  to  admit  that 
Guy  had  found  his  bird. 

"  You  shall  have  him  for  three  dollars,  the  amount  I  paid 
for  him,"  he  said.  "  I  bought  him  honestly,  and  only  want 
back  my  money." 

This  was  readily  agreed  to  by  both  boys,  and  when  Guy 
had  caught  Peter  they  all  went  downstairs  to  the  store.  Here 
Guy  laid  on  the  counter  a  five-dollar  bill.  In  another  moment 
a  commotion  followed.  The  storekeeper  had  scarcely  stepped 
to  the  rear  of  the  store  to  get  money  to  change  the  bill  when 
Louis,  seeing  that  his  horse  just  outside  was  frightened  by  a 
passing  drum,  rushed  out  to  him,  and  Guy,  dropping  Peter  on 
the  counter,  ran  to  his  aid.  The  observing  parrot  then  quickly 
seized  the  five-dollar  bill,  and  boldly  left  the  place. 

All  this  soon  brought  about,  as  will  be  seen,  a  dire  catas- 
trophe. The  storekeeper,  returning  with  his  change,  found 
that  the  boys,  the  money,  and  the  parrot  had  suddenly 
departed,  and  being  a  hasty  man,  he  concluded  that  Guy  and 
Louis  meant  to  steal  the  bird.  As  soon  as  he  reached  the 
door  he  saw  one  of  them  driving  down  the  street  at  great 
speed,  and  the  other  running  after  him.  He  therefore  gave 
chase  instantly,  and  cried  to  everybody  to  stop  them. 

In  a  few  minutes  there  was  quite  a  hubbub  raised  ;  a  police 
man  captured  Guy,  and  a  small  mob  stopped  Louis  and  the 
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runaway    Dobbin.     The    storekeeper,    quite    out    of    breath, 
pushed  his  way  through  the  crowd  to  the  poHceman. 

'  Take  him   to  the  station-house,   officer,"  he  said.     "  He 
and  his  brother  have  stolen  a  parrot  from  me." 

In  vain  Guy  protested  that  the  man  was  mistaken,  and  tried 
to  explain  how  it  all  happened.  The  officer  hurried  him  away 
before  he  could  think  what  to  do,  and  in  three  or  four  minutes 
he  was  ushered  into  the  presence  of  the  Police  Superintendent. 
Louis  was  brought  in  close  behind  him,  and  a  gaping  crowd 
gathered  at  the  door. 

"  What's  the  trouble  ? "  the  Superintendent  asked  imme- 
diately, looking  at  the  boys  fiercely. 

"  Been  stealing  something,"  the  officer  answered,  abruptly. 
"  Here's   the   man  who  makes  the  charge." 

The  storekeeper  thereupon  began  to  tell  excitedly  what  had 
happened,  and  to  accuse  the  boys  of  theft.  But  before  he 
had  quite  finished,  and  while  Guy  and  Louis  were  wondering 
how  they  could  prove  their  innocence,  the  proceedings  were 
disturbed  by  another  prisoner  calling  out,  lustily,  "  Here  I  am  ! 
Here  I  am  I  " 

The  next  moment  a  big  German,  with  a  broad  grin  on  his 
good-natured  face,  brought  Peter  up  to  the  railing  in  front  of 
the  Superintendent's  desk. 

"  Here  ist  de  right  prisoner,  shudge,"  he  said.  "  I  seed 
him  mit  mine  own  eyes.  I  vas  stoondin'  in  mine  shop  across  de 
street  ven  de  leetle  robber  flies  in  mit  dis  moneys  in  his  bill." 

"  Here  I  am  ! "  sang  out  Peter  again,  unabashed,  and  strug- 
gling to  get  away  from  his  captor. 

"  What  is  it  you  say  ?  "  the  storekeeper  asked,  after  a  pause, 
looking  at  the  German,  rather  puzzled.  "  Do  you  mean  to 
say  that  the  parrot  flew  away  of  his  own  accord,  and  took  the 
boy's  money  with  him  ?  " 

"  Yah,  dat  ist  it.  I  catched  him  mineself  mit  dis  moneys  in 
his  bill." 

While  all  were  laughing,  and  the  parrot  continued  to  declare 
his  presence,  Guy  managed  to  tell  the  Superintendent  his  side 
of  the  story,  and  Louis  and  he  were  at  once  released. 
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"  You  are  welcome  to  the  bird,"  said  the  storekeeper,  per- 
ceiving the  mistake  he  had  made.  "  Til  give  him  to  you, 
boys,  and  I  beg  your  pardon  also  for  my  blunder." 

The  crowd  cheered,  and  pushed  one  another  right  and  left 
to  catch  a  ghmpse  of  Peter  as  Guy  and  Louis  hurried  him  off, 
and  sprang  into  their  waggon  behind  old  Dobbin,  where  Dick 
in  his  cage  had  been  watching  passing  events.  In  a  few 
minutes  more  the  boys  were  on  their  way  home,  and  breathing 
more  freely. 

"  I  reckon  we  came  pretty  near  getting  into  a  scrape,"  said 
Louis,  slackening  the  reins  over  Dobbin's  back. 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  Guy  replied,  not  yet  quite  recovered  "  But 
Peter  won't  get  a  chance  to  go  off  and  learn  any  more  new 
tricks  right  away." 

As  soon  as  they  arrived  home  they  made  "  The  Twins  "  close 
prisoners  again  in  the  loft.  In  fact,  their  performances  have 
since  been  confined  to  its  limits,  and  they  have  been  worth  a 
mint  of  pennies  to  their  owners. 


LEO. 

BY   EDWARD   I.    STEVENSON. 

FORD  BONNER  may  live  to  be  a  very  old  man — he  is 
"  going  on  "  fifteen  now — but  it  is  likely  that  he  will 
always  recollect  what  occurred  upon  a  certain  dark 
evening  in  August  two  years  ago.  Ford's  father  and  mother 
were  travelling  in  Europe  that  summer ;  hence  Ford,  who  was 
all  the  rest  of  the  year  a  boarding-school  boy  of  the  first  water, 
spent  his  vacation  at  his  Uncle  Pepper's  country  place. 

Ford's  chief  companion  from  day  to  day,  as  he  scrambled 
among  the  rocky  spurs,  was  Leo.  Leo  was  a  Scotch  grey- 
hound, Major  Pepper's  particular  pet.  Now  one  curious  trait 
of  his  did  equal  honour  to  his  head  and  heart.  He  had  been 
bought  at  Black's  Hollow,  a  village — if  a  store,  which  also  was 
a  post-office,  and  six  or  seven  dwellings,  can  be  called  a  village 
— about  two  miles  further  up  the  road,  among  the  mountains. 
Regularly  once  or  twice  a  week  would  Leo  slip  innocently  off 
in  the  morning  for  a  whole  day's  visiting  with  any  four-legged 
playmates  whose  society  he  had  formerly  relished  at  Black's 
Hollow.  On  such  occasions  Ford  had  to  ramble  on  the 
heights  alone. 

Now  Amzi  Spinner,  Major  Pepper's  hired  man,  had  a 
brother  who  kept  the  post-office  and  store  at  the  Hollow. 
As  soon  as  Amzi  discovered  Leo's  trick  of  going  so  frequently 
thither  of  his  own  will,  it  seemed  good  to  him  to  teach  the  dog 
to  carry  a  letter  there  with  safety  and  despatch  whenever  told 
to  do  so.  Amzi  would  tie  his  missives  securely  about  the 
bright-eyed,  lithe  dog's  neck,  and  say,  in  his  Yankee  drawl, — 

"  Naow,  Leo,  you  jest  make  tracks  for  the  village,  double- 
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quick.  Do  you  understand  ?  That  letter  'd  ought  to  git  to 
the  store.     Be  off!'' 

Leo  would  leap  away,  barking  joyfully,  and  in  an  hour  return 
to  seek  Amzi  in  field  or  barn,  collared  with  an  answer  from 
Lot  Spinner.  In  this  way  the  dog  became,  in  a  limited  sense, 
the  messenger  and  postman  of  the  family  when  occasion 
prompted,  and  a  very  quick  and  faithful  one. 

It  was  the  last  Thursday  in  August  when  Major  Pepper, 
finishing  his  second  cup  of  coffee  at  breakfast,  exclaimed  to 
his  wife,  "  There,  Helen,  I  forgot  to  tell  you  last  night  that  if 
you  want  to  go  down  to  the  town  in  the  phaeton  with  me  to- 
day and  give  this  afternoon  to  picking  out  those  carpets,  it'll 
suit  me  capitally." 

Aunt  Pepper  laughed.  "Why  does  a  man  always  choose 
just  the  wrong  day  of  all  others?"  she  said,  merrily.  "Amzi 
and  Mira  "  (Mira  was  Amzi's  wife  and  Aunt  Pepper's  cook) 
"  wanted  to  go  to  New  York  to-day  to  attend  that  wedding — 
her  sister's,  you  recollect.  They  started  early  (at  four  o'clock) 
for  the  station,  and  I  don't  expect  them  back  until  long  after 
we're  in  bed  to-night.  I  can't  leave  the  house  and  Ford  to 
take  care  of  themselves." 

"  Oh  yes,  you  can,"  laughed  Uncle  Pepper.  "  Ford  might 
go  along  if  it  wouldn't  be  a  hot  and  stupid  day  in  town  for 
him — we  shall  be  so  busy.  Leave  him  a  good  luncheon,  and 
let  him  keep  house  by  himself  for  once.  Leo  will  help  him. 
You  wouldn't  mind  it,  eh,  Ford  ?  " 

Ford  laughed  too,  and  said  that  he  rather  guessed  not. 

"  We'll  not  be  later  in  getting  back  home  than  six  o'clock, 
I  suppose,"  said  Aunt  Pepper,  reluctantly  consenting. 

"  Oh,  dear  no,"  replied  the  Major  ;  "  and  Ford  will  just  have 
a  fine  appetite  for  a  late  dinner." 

A  half-hour  later  Ford  and  Leo,  the  one  with  his  hand  and 
the  other  with  his  active  if  unimportant  tail,  waved  Major  and 
Mrs.  Pepper  good-bye  from  the  broad  piazza,  and  then  turned 
themselves  about  to  begin  the  work  of  passing  a  jolly  day 
together.  Ford  did  not  like  to  leave  the  house  for  any  length 
of  time. 
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A  wooden  swing  he  was  contriving  in  the  garden,  the  arrange- 
ment of  his  collection  of  Indian  relics,  and  a  letter  to  his 
room-mate  at  the  school — one  Harry  North — took  up  all  the 
forenoon. 

This  latter,  or  letter  business,  was  still  on  hand,  and  Ford 
was  scratching  away  at  it  in  the  summer-house,  when  Leo 
suddenly  growled.  Then  he  sprang  up,  barking  violently. 
A  strange  gentleman  was  leisurely  drawing  near  the  pair  of 
friends.     Ford  rose  and  stepped  out  of  his  retreat. 

*'  I  beg  pardon  for  interrupting  you,  sir,"  began  the  stranger, 
very  pleasantly,  ''but  are  your  father  and  mother  at  home 
to-day?" 

"  My  father  and  mother  are  in  Europe,  sir,"  replied  Ford, 
"  but " 

"  Ah — oh — I  see,"  continued  the  civil  stranger.  "  I  had 
forgotten  that  my  old  friends  Major  and  Mrs.  Pepper  had  no 
children.     Is  your  uncle  at  home  ?  " 

"  I'm  sorry,  sir,"  replied  Ford,  "  but  they  have  both  driven 
to  town  this  morning,  and  will  not  be  back  till  evening.  Be 
quite,  Leo !  "  for  Leo  persisted  in  showing  his  teeth,  and 
making  sundry  impolite  noises,  not  to  say  growls,  while  he 
eyed  the  polite  new-comer  very  much  as  if  he  had  been  a 
snake. 

"  A  fine  dog  that,"  remarked  the  stranger,  carelessly.  "  Well, 
since  I  am  unlucky  enough  to  miss  your  uncle,  could  I  see 
that  excellent  man  he  employs  here,  Amzi — Amzi — dear  me, 
I  cannot  just  recall  his  name?"  The  strange  gentleman  had 
a  clear,  rich  voice.  He  was,  by  the  way,  a  stout,  well-made 
young  man,  with  a  dark  blue  cravat. 

"  Sorry  again,  sir,"  returned  Ford,  "  but  Amzi  and  Mira  are 
away  too  until  quite  late  this  evening.  It  just  happens  so. 
Couldn't  I  take  your  message  for  uncle  ?  Leo,  be  still,  I  tell 
you ! " 

"  You're  very  kind,  my  dear  boy,"  said  the  unknown  gentle- 
man, looking  at  his  watch,  and  backing  out  from  the  summer- 
house  gracefully,  "  but  I  won't  trouble  you.  I  should  prefer 
riding  over  from  my  place  to-morrow  evening.    Please  tell  your 
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good  uncle  that  Mr.  Alexander  Kingbolt — he  will  remember 
my  name — called  on  business,  and  will  see  him  to-morrow 
evening,  if  possible,  at  eight.  Good-bye."  And  Mr.  Alexander 
Kingbolt,  whistling  sweetly  "  There's  one  more  River  to  Cross,' 
stepped  into  a  light  buggy  standing  without  the  gate.  Another 
gentleman  sat  in  it,  and  the  two  rode  away  talking  rapidly. 

The  afternoon  shadows  grew  long ;  twilight  closed  in ;  Ford 
and  Leo  sat  together,  the  boy  with  his  hand  upon  the  dog's 
head.  Both  began  to  feel  somewhat  lonely — at  least  Ford  did. 
Why  in  the  world  did  not  the  phaeton  come  toiling  up  the 
steep  mountain  road  ?  Holloa !  a  white  owl  fluttered  across 
the  lawn  into  an  acacia. 

Ford  had  long  desired  to  ascertain  that  particular  owl's 
private  address.  He  dashed  after  it,  and  Leo  bore  him  com- 
pany. Up  through  the  dark  garden  bird,  boy,  and  dog  sped. 
Presently  Ford  slipped  and  fell.  He  uttered  a  cry  when  he 
rose,  and  found  that  he  could  put  his  left  foot  to  the  ground 
only  with  a  pain  that  sickened  him,  so  severely  had  his  fall 
sprained  it. 

Very  slowly  and  painfully  Ford  limped  into  the  garden  again, 
his  unlucky  foot  feeling  more  miserable  with  each  step.  All 
at  once  he  looked  through  the  trees,  and  saw  lights  in  the 
dining-room  of  his  uncle's  house. 

Major  Pepper  and  Aunt  Helen  were  back,  doubtless  much 
disturbed  to  know  where  in  the  world  Ford  and  Leo  had  gone, 
or  since  what  hour  of  the  day. 

As  he  drew  nearer  the  closed  shutters  he  caught  the  sound 
of  low  strange  voices,  the  faint  clink  of  a  hammer.  Could  it 
be  possible  anything  was  amiss  ?  Ford  was  frightened,  but 
prudent.  "  Leo,"  said  he,  very  softly,  but  almost  sternly,  to 
the  dog,  whose  ears  were  on  the  alert  too,  "  lie  down  ! " 

Leo  obeyed. 

Forgetting  his  painful  foot  in  his  breathless  excitement.  Ford 
crept  down  along  the  back  of  the  house.  The  strange  voices 
came  clearly  from  within.  "  And  we'd  better  be  quick  about 
it,"  somebody  was  saying. 

A  robbery  it  surely  was.     Ford  tamed  the  blind  and  looked 
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within  the  dining-room.  A  lamp  was  lit.  The  small  safe 
wherein  Major  Pepper  usually  kept  his  papers,  and  any  large 
sum  of  money  he  happened  to  have  in  the  house  for  a  day  or 
so,  was  rolled  out  to  the  middle  of  the  room.  Over  it  leaned 
a  tall,  well-dressed  man,  impatiently  directing  another  man  who 
knelt  before  it,  and  was  working  at  the  old-fashioned  lock  with 
some  tools  he  had  evidently  brought  for  the  purpose. 

Ford  caught  sight  of  a  profile,  and  the  sound  of  "  One  more 
River  to  Cross,"  whistled  very  gently.  The  man  working  at 
the  safe  door  was  Mr.  Alexander  Kingbolt.  An  exceedingly 
frightened  boy  was  Ford  Bonner. 

"  So  then  they  can't  possibly  get  over  the  bridge  ?  "  said 
Mr.  Kingbolt,  plying  his  chisel. 

"  All  the  planks  are  up,  and  hid  away  till  we  go  down,  I  tell 
you,"  replied  the  other,  "  and  a  red  lantern  hung  across  it." 

"The  bridge,"  Ford  knew  at  once,  must  mean  a  narrow 
rough  structure  across  a  stream  just  before  the  road  from  town 
wound  up  the  mountain. 

"They're  likely  on  their  way  around  by  the  other  one.  It'll 
take  them  till  midnight." 

There  was  a  pause.  Then  said  Mr.  Kingbolt,  out  of  breath, 
"  Where  do  you  suppose  that  boy  and  the  dog  are  ?" 

"  Lost  on  the  mountain,  I  dare  say.  .  But  if  they  come  back 
before  we  get  through,  we  can  fix  them  somehow." 

Ford  slipped  from  below  the  window.  The  boy  understood 
all.  Many  houses  in  the  town  had  been  robbed  lately.  The 
"gang"  had  in  some  way  learned  that  Major  Pepper  was 
occasionally  obliged  to  keep  large  amounts  of  money  in  his 
lonely  country  house.  They  had  chosen  their  day  carefully, 
made  or  else  altered  their  plans  that  very  morning,  thanks  to 
Ford's  own  politeness  in  answering  Mr,  Kingbolt's  questions. 
By  a  trick  they  had  sent  Major  and  Mrs.  Pepper  around  by 
their  longest  route  for  home.  The  whole  thing  was  a  hastily 
but  cleverly  planned  scheme.  And  Ford  could  do  nothing — 
alone ;  the  nearest  houses  in  the  village  two  miles  up  the 
mountain  ;  his  swollen  foot  ! 

Had   he   forgotten   Leo?      The   thought   darted   into  his 
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confused  mind  like  a  flash.  He  leaned  forward  into  a  ray  of 
light,  and  drew  out  gently  his  pencil  and  the  envelope,  still 
undirected,  in  which  was  his  letter  to  Harry  North.  He 
managed  to  control  his  excitement  and  terror  enough  to  scrawl 
upon  it,  "There  are  burglars  in  our  house.  Come  quick, 
somebody. — Ford  Bonner." 

The  envelope  was  secured  by  Ford's  shoestring  to  the  grey- 
hound's neck.  "  Be  very  quiet,  Leo  !  "  he  kept  whispering, 
almost  beseechingly,  as  he  led  the  dog  as  well  as  he  could 
down  the  far  side  of  the  garden,  along  the  fence,  and  some 
distance  up  the  road,  lest  Leo  should  bark. 

'  Quick,  Leo  !  To  the  post-office — to  the  post-office  !  "  he 
cried,  tremblingly,  pushing  and  pointing  the  dog  off. 

Leo  refused  to  go.  He  did  not  understand  all  this  mystery. 
Ford  felt  for  a  stick,  and  shook  it  at  him.  Leo  bounded  away 
silently  up  the  steep.  Ford  half  fell,  half  sat  down,  in  the 
darkness  on  the  grass. 

He  never  knew  how  long  it  was  before  he  was  startled  from 
his  stupor  by  hearing  stealthy  steps  approach  down  the  road. 
He  strained  his  young  eyes  to  make  out  a  dozen  tall  figures 
moving  noiselessly  toward  his  hiding-place.  They  were  the 
astonished  men  from  the  village,  roused  from  their  circle  of 
gossip  around  the  stoop  of  the  store  by  Leo's  advent  and 
extraordinary  excitement. 

The  letter  had  been  discovered  at  once  by  Amzi's  brother 
himself,  who,  like  the  rest,  with  stockings  drawn  over  his  boots, 
headed  the  party.  Ford  intercepted  them,  and  made  his 
hurried  explanation. 

"  Stay  here,"  said  Lot  Spinner,  "  till  we  call  you."' 

They  leaped  the  garden  wall.  A  few  minutes  later  Ford 
heard  shouts,  and  the  sound  of  a  gun  or  two,  and  a  struggle 
on  the  house  piazza. 

"  They've  got  'em  !  "  he  exclaimed,  delight  and  relief  getting 
the  best  of  his  long  fright  and  pain. 

And  so  they  had;  for  when  Lot  Spinner  came  up  and 
carried  the  boy  down  to  the  house,  "  Mr.  Alexander  Kingbolt " 
—afterward    put    into  jail    as    Dennis    Leary — his   comrades, 
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and  their  tools  were  all  secured  under  rude  guardianship 
together. 

Just  as  Ford  was  helped  into  the  house  Leo  darted  up. 
The  dog  had  been  left  behind,  lest  he  should  warn  the  burglars 
of  the  party  coming  from  the  village ;  but  he  had  contrived  to 
make  his  escape. 

Ford  joined  in  the  cheers  for  him  when,  at  eleven  o'clock, 
Major  and  Mrs.  Pepper  rode  hurriedly  up  to  the  brightly  lit 
house  to  hear  the  end  of  the  story  which  the  village  people 
up  the  mountain  had  stopped  them  hurrying  toward  home  to 
tell.  Soon  after  arrived  Amzi  and  Mira ;  more  explanations, 
and  much  more  ado  made  over  Ford  and  Leo  than  either  of 
them  relished. 

"  The  scamps  would  have  got  away  with  a  couple  of  thou- 
sand dollars.  Ford  !  "  exclaimed  the  Major  again  and  again.  "  It 
was  some  money  that  a  man  was  to  call  here  and  get  to-morrow 
morning." 

Leo  wagged  his  tail  complacently. 

So  much  for  a  brave  boy's  coolness  and  an  obedient  dog's 
intelligence. 


B.   Y.  18 


CATCHING   A   "PUFFING   PIG/' 

BY   A.    W.    ROBERTS. 

I  HAD  been  out  some  three  days  after  rare  and  curious 
fish  for  the  museum,  and  was  beginning  to  feel  discouraged 
over  my  prospects,  when  the  news  was  brought  to  me  that 
a  live  "  puffing  pig  "  was  stranded  on  a  reef  at  Coney  Island. 
Never  having  heard  of  a  fish  that  bore  so  curious  a  name,  I 
was  anxious  to  find  out  what  kind  of  a  marine  animal  a  puffing 
pig  might  be,  but  concluded  that  it  must  be  a  large  fish  from 
the  fact  of  its  being  stranded. 

The  fisherman  who  discovered  the  puffing  pig  was  a  negro, 
known  by  the  name  of  Bill  Poppaw,  of  whom  I  had  a  very  high 
opinion,  as  he  was  by  far  the  most  trustworthy  and  intelligent 
of  all  the  negro  fishermen  on  the  bay.  After  inquiring  as  to 
the  condition  of  the  pig,  and  judging  that  it  had  not  been 
wounded,  but  was  only  greatly  exhausted  from  being  out  of 
the  water  too  long,  we  proceeded  over  to  the  island  to  secure 
this  mysterious  and  oddly  named  fish. 

On  reaching  the  reef,  there,  sure  enough,  was  a  splendid 
specimen  of  a  puffing  pig,  squealing  and  puffing  out  his  breath 
through  his  blow-hole  as  if  in  great  distress.  In  length  he  was 
about  five  feet,  and  his  round  and  plump  body  glistened  in  the 
sun,  as  he  lay  struggling  on  the  sand,  vainly  trying  to  reach 
the  water.  "  Poor  Mr.  Puffing  Pig  !  so  you  ventured  too  far 
in-shore  after  your  favourite  food,  the  eel,  and  the  rapidly 
receding  tide  left  you  stranded  high  and  dry  on  the  sand-bar." 

Tying  a  light  and  long  rope  fast  to  his  tail,  and  taking  off  all 
our  clothing  except  our  fishing  trousers,  we  rolled  him  into  the 
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water,  in  order  to  refresh  him  a  Httle.  Well,  wasn't  he  a 
happy  puffing  pig  ;  and  how  hard  he  tried  to  swim  out  to  deep 
water  and  make  his  escape  !  Feeling  that  I  had  him  securely 
in  my  possession  by  means  of  the  rope,  I  humoured  him  a 
little,  and  allowed  him  to  swim  out  farther  and  farther,  as  I 
knew  we  could  easily  pull  him  in  again.  Suddenly  he  made 
one  terrific  plunge,  and  both  of  us  were  off  our  feet,  sprawling 
in  the  water  after  the  line.  Before  we  could  recover  ourselves 
the  puffing  pig  had  drawn  it  well  into  deep  water. 

We  both  struck  out  to  obtain  possession  of  the  line,  and 
bring  it  in-shore.  But  the  moment  we  reached  it  the  puffing 
pig  suddenly  appeared  on  the  surface,  and  made  one  of  those 
short  tumbling  dives  so  peculiar  to  all  porpoises.  Bill  had 
hold  of  the  line  some  distance  ahead  of  me,  and  I  now  felt 
almost  positive  that  the  fish  had  us  at  a  disadvantage,  for  every 
moment  he  seemed  to  gain  strength,  and  we  were  being  rapidly 
carried  toward  Fort  Hamilton. 

The  porpoise  again  came  to  the  surface  to  take  in  a  fresh 
supply  of  air,  when  I  shouted  to  Bill  to  hold  on.  Suddenly, 
and  without  the  least  warning,  we  were  both  drawn  head  first 
beneath  the  water.  Down,  down,  we  went,  and  I  began  to 
wonder  how  much  deeper  Mr.  Puffing  Pig  was  going  before  we 
could  have  a  chance  to  reach  the  surface  for  a  fresh  supply  of 
air,  and  whether  Bill  was  as  long-winded  under  water  as  myself. 
Presently  I  felt  the  line  slacken,  and  I  knew  the  porpoise  was 
either  on  his  upward  course  or  was  turning  back. 

By  this  time  the  air  in  my  lungs  had  entirely  lost  its  life- 
sustaining  qualities,  and  a  peculiar  smothering  sensation  was 
increasing  every  instant.  Just  at  this  critical  moment  I  reached 
the  surface,  and  took  in  one  immense  gulp  of  new  air,  but  was 
instantly  taken  under  the  water  again. 

This  time  we  seemed  to  be  going  down  much  deeper  than 
before,  for  I  could  feel  the  increased  pressure  of  the  water  on 
my  ears,  and  I  thought  to  myself,  Should  I  be  carried  down 
so  great  a  distance  that  I  can't  reach  the  surface  of  the  water 
again  in  time  for  a  fresh  supply  of  air,  there's  going  to  be 
trouble.     What's  the  use  of  holding  on  to  the  line  any  longer  ? 
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The  puffing  pig  has  got  away  from  us,  that's  certain ;  and,  for 
all  I  know,  when  I  do  reach  the  surface  it  will  cost  me  a  great 
effort  to  get  to  the  shore,  though  I  am  an  expert  in  the  water. 
As  for  Bill,  he  won't  let  go  until  I  do,  for  he  is  much  stronger 
than  I  am,  and  can  stand  it  longer.  I  think  we  are  both  acting 
very  unwisely  in  trying  to  see  which  can  hold  out  the  longer. 

Just  as  I  had  reached  this  conclusion  there  was  a  fresh  pull 
on  the  line,  and  William  Poppaw  was  climbing  through  the 
water  as  fast  and  hard  as  he  could  strike  and  kick  with  his 
hands  and  feet.  My  opinion  of  Bill  at  that  moment  was  that 
he  was  a  very  wise  coloured  man,  and  I  let  go  my  hold  on  the 
line,  and  followed  his  example. 

It  seemed  to  me  as  though  I  would  never  reach  the  surface  ; 
every  instant  was  an  age.  But  at  last  my  head  shot  through 
the  water,  and  I  knew  I  was  safe.  Turning  on  my  back,  I 
leisurely  floated  toward  the  shore.  How  beautiful  the  clear 
blue  sky  looked,  and  how  steadily  and  rapidly  I  breathed  in 
the  pure  and  bracing  atmosphere !  For  I  was  indeed  more 
exhausted  than  I  knew.  Presently  I  heard  Bill'.':  long  and 
steady  pull  as  he  drew  nearer  and  nearer  to  me,  and  I  heard 
him  shout, — 

"  Well,  what  do  you  think  of  puffing  pigs  ?  " 


"FIRE!' 

BY   R.    H.    CONWELI.. 

IT  was  in  the  grey  of  the  early  morning,  in  the  beginning 
of  spring.  Broad  Street,  from  Fort  Hill  to  State  Street, 
was  alive  with  busy  people  hurrying  in  various  directions 
to  commence  the  business  of  the  day.  Maidens,  matrons, 
boys,  and  men  jostled  and  hurried  on,  all  unconscious  of  the 
danger  growing  greater  and  greater  every  minute.  Suddenly 
a  passer-by  noticed  tiny  wreaths  and  puffs  of  smoke  starting 
from  the  shingles  of  the  roof  upon  a  large  warehouse.  The 
great  structure  stood  upon  the  corner,  silent,  bolted,  and 
tenantless ;  and  all  the  windows,  save  a  small  round  light  in 
the  upper  storey,  were  closely  and  securely  covered  with  heavy 
shutters.  Scarcely  had  the  smoke  been  seen  by  one,  when 
others  of  the  crowd  looked  up  in  the  same  direction,  and 
detected  the  unusual  occurrence.  Then  others  joined  them, 
and  still  others  followed,  until  a  swelling  multitude  gazed 
upward  to  the  roof  over  which  the  smoke  soon  hung  like  a 
fog ;  while  from  eaves  and  shutter  of  the  upper  storey  little  jets 
of  black  smoke  burst  suddenly  out  into  the  clear  morning  air. 
Then  came  a  flash,  like  the  lightning's  glare,  through  the 
frame  of  the  little  gable  window,  and  then  another,  brighter, 
ghastlier,  and  more  prolonged.  "  Fire  !  Fire  !  "  screamed  the 
throng,  as,  moved  by  a  single  impulse,  they  pointed  with  excited 
gestures  toward  the  window.  Quicker  than  the  time  it  takes  to 
tell,  the  cry  reached  the  corner,  and  was  flashed  on  messenger 
wires  to  tower  and  steeple,  engine  and  hosehouse,  over  the 
then  half-sleeping  city.     Great  bells  with  ponderous  tongues 
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repeated  the  cry  with  lazy  strokes,  little  bells  with  sharp  and 
spiteful  clicks  recited  the  news  ;  while  half-conscious  firemen, 
watching  through  the  long  night,  leaped  upon  engines  and 
hose-carriages,  and  rattled  into  the  street. 

Soon  the  roof  of  the  burning  warehouse  was  drenched  with 
floods  of  water,  poured  upon  it  from  the  hose  of  many  engines  ; 
while  the  surging  multitude  in  Broad  Street  had  grown  to 
thousands  of  excited  spectators.  The  engines  puffed  and 
hooted,  the  engineers  shouted,  the  hook-and-ladder  boys 
clambered  upon  roof  and  cornice,  shattered  the  shutters,  and 
burst  into  the  doors,  making  way  for  the  rescuers  of  merchandise 
and  for  the  surging  nozzles  of  available  hosepipe.  But  the 
wooden  structure  was  a  seething  furnace  throughout  all  its 
upper  portion ;  while  water  and  ventilation  seemed  only  to 
increase  its  power  and  fury. 

"  Come  down  !  Come  down !  Off  that  roof !  Come  out 
of  that  building  ! "  shouted  an  excited  man  in  the  crowd, 
struggling  with  all  his  power  in  the  meshes  of  the  solid  mass  of 
men,  women,  and  children  in  the  street,  "  Come  down  !  For 
God's  sake,  come  down  !  The  rear  store  is  filled  with  barrels 
of  powder  !  " 

"  Powder  !  Powder  !  "  screamed  the  engineer  through  his 
trumpet.  "  Powder  !  "  shouted  the  hosemen.  "  Powder  !  " 
called  the  brave  boys  on  roof  and  cornice.  "  Powder !  " 
answered  the  trumpet  of  the  chief.  "  Powder  !  "  "  Powder  !  " 
"  Powder  !  "  echoed  the  men  in  the  burning  pile ;  and  from 
ladder,  casement,  window,  roof,  and  cornice  leaped  terrified 
firemen  with  pale  faces  and  terror-stricken  limbs. 

Ij'  Push  back  the  crowd  !  "  shouted  the  engineer.  "  Run  for 
your  lives  !  Run !  run  !  run ! "  roared  the  trumpets  of  the 
engineers. 

But,  alas  !  the  crowd  was  dense,  and  spread  so  far  through 
cross  streets  and  alleys,  that  away  on  the  outskirts,  through  the 
shouts  of  men,  the  whistling  of  the  engines,  and  the  roar  of  the 
heaven-piercing  flames,  the  orders  could  not  be  heard.  The 
frantic  beings  in  front,  understanding  their  danger,  pressed 
wildly   back.     The   firemen    pushed   their   engines  and  their 
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carriages  against  the  breasts  of  the  crowd;  but  the  throng 
moved  not.  So  densely  packed  was  street  and  square,  and  so 
various  and  deafening  the  noises,  that  the  army  of  excited 
spectators  in  the  rear  still  pressed  forward  with  irresistible 
force,  unconscious  of  danger,  and  regarding  any  outcry  as  a 
mere  ruse  to  disperse  them  for  convenience'  sake.  The  great 
mass  swayed  and  heaved  like  waves  of  the  sea ;  but  beyond 
the  terrible  surging  of  those  in  front,  whose  heartrending 
screams  half  drowned  the  whistles,  there  was  no  sign  of  retreat. 
As  far  as  one  could  see,  the  streets  were  crowded  with  living 
human  flesh  and  blood. 

"  My  God !  my  God ! "  said  the  engineer  in  despair. 
"  What  can  be  done  ?  Lord,  have  mercy  on  us  all !  What 
can  be  done  ?  " 

"  ^Vhat  can  be  done  !  I'll  tell  you  what  can  be  done,"  said 
one  of  Boston's  firemen,  whose  hair  was  not  yet  sprinkled  with 
grey.  "  Yes,  bring  out  the  powder  !  And  I'm  the  man  to  do 
it.  Better  one  man  perish  than  perish  all.  Follow  me  with 
the  water,  and,  if  God  lets  me  live  long  enough,  I'll  have  it 
out." 

As  the  hero  rushed  into  the  burning  pile,  into  the  darkness 
of  smoke  and  the  withering  heat,  he  thought  of  the  wife  and 
children  at  home,  for,  as  he  rushed  from  the  hoseman  who  tied 
the  handkerchief  over  his  mouth,  he  muttered,  "  God  care  for 
my  little  ones  when  I  am  gone."  And  away  up  through  smoke 
and  flame  and  cloud  to  the  heights  of  heaven's  throne  ascended 
the  hero's  prayer. 

Into  the  flame  of  the  rear  store  rushed  the  hero,  and,  groping 
to  the  barrels,  rolled  them  speedily  into  the  alley,  where  surged 
the  stream  from  the  engines  ;  rushing  back  and  forth  with 
power  superhuman,  in  the  deepest  smoke,  when  even  the  hoops 
which  bound  the  powder-barrels  had  already  parted  with  fire, 
and  while  deadly  harpoons  loaded  to  pierce  the  whales  of  the 
Arctic  seas  began  to  explode,  and  while  iron  darts  flashed  by 
him  in  all  directions,  penetrating  the  walls  and  piercing  the 
adjacent  buildings.  But  as  if  his  heroic  soul  was  an  armour- 
proof,  or  a  charm  impenetrable,  neither  harpoon  nor  bomb, 
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crumbling  timbers  nor  showers  of  flaming  brands,  did  him 
aught  of  injury,  beyond  the  scorching  of  his  hair  and  eyebrows, 
and  the  blistering  of  his  hands  and  face.  'Twas  an  heroic  deed. 
Did  ever  field  of  battle,  wreck  or  martyrdom,  show  a  braver  ? 
No  act  in  all  the  list  of  song  and  story,  no  self-sacrifice  in  the 
history  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  empires,  was  nobler  than  that, 
save  one,  and  then  the  Son  of  God  Himself  hung  bleeding  on 
the  Cross. 
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THE    EDITOR'S    STORY. 
BY   ALFRED    H.    MILES. 

I  HAD  been  abroad  for  some  years,  and  had  not  seen  my 
old  schoolfellow  and  college  chum,  Jack  Hardwick,  since 
he  waved  his  hat  to  me  from  the  landing  stage  at  Liver- 
pool, and  I  waved  mine  to  him  from  the  saloon  deck  of  the  good 
ship  Calypso  as  I  started  on  my  journey  round  the  world.  We 
had  always  been  friends,  at  least  so  long  as  I  could  remember, 
and  I  should  not  like  to  limit  the  period  of  our  friendship  to  the 
measure  of  my  memory.  Certainly  there  was  no  event  of  my 
earlier  life  which  had  obtained  a  freehold  in  my  memory  with 
which  he  was  not  more  or  less  associated.  We  were  born  in 
the  same  country  town,  went  to  the  same  public  school  in 
company,  kept  pretty  close  together  in  the  same  classes,  and 
generally  shared  the  honours  of  the  schoolroom  and  the  cricket 
field;  always  on  the  same  side,  whether  in  the  excitement  of  a 
playground  fight  or  the  glory  of  an  academic  triumph. 

From  Rugby  we  went  up  to  Oxford  and  kept  terms  together 
— always  regarded  as  inseparables,  and  talked  of  as  the  Siamese 
Twins.  At  the  end  of  our  college  course,  however,  the  separa- 
tion came.  We  had  both  studied  hard,  and  Jack  Hardwick, 
who  was  always  the  stronger  of  the  two,  seemed  none  the  worse 
for  neglecting  the  daylight  air  and  "  burning  the  midnight  oil  "  ; 
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but  I — I  had  lost  my  health,  and  the  doctors  seemed  to  think 
that  it  had  gone  abroad,  for  they  unanimously  ordered  me  to  go 
abroad  and  find  it.  I  must  confess  that  the  advice  timed  well 
with  my  desires.  I  had  seen  very  little  of  the  world  up  to  that 
time,  and  the  prospect  of  seeing  it  all  was  naturally  inviting. 
I  had  letters  of  introduction,  as  well  as  letters  of  credit,  which 
would  insure  me  a  hearty  welcome  in  each  of  the  five  quarters 
of  the  globe,  and  I  had  already  determined  that  the  museum, 
which  an  enterprising  corporation  had  established  in  my  native 
town,  should  be  enriched  by  the  spoils  of  my  gun  from  among  the 
buffaloes  and  bears  of  the  Far  West,  the  kangaroos  of  Australia, 
the  lions  and  elephants  of  Africa,  and  the  fighting  tigers  of 
Bengal.  Another  prospect  added  pleasure  to  the  outlook.  I 
had  always  had  an  itching  to  write,  and  I  had  arranged  to  be 
the  chronicler  of  my  own  adventures.  I  was  to  keep  a  diary, 
and  record  all  the  thrilling  escapes  I  experienced,  all  the  heroic 
encounters  I  engaged  in,  and  I  was  to  publish  the  result  for  the 
inspection  and  gratification  of  the  thousands  of  English  boys 
who  would  do  so  very  much  better  if  they  only  had  the  chance. 

But  there  was  another  reason  besides  my  ill  health  which 
led  me  to  leave  England,  unless  indeed  it  may  be  said  to  have 
been  part  of  the  same  reason,  as  standing  in  relationship  to  it 
as  cause  does  to  effect,  and  this  reason  I  shall  indicate  in  the 
only  words  I  have  ever  spoken  upon  the  subject,  and  these  the 
last  words  I  said  to  dear  old  Jack  Hardwick  as  we  parted  on 
the  quay, — "  Good-bye,  Jack :  God  bless  you ;  she  is  a  dear 
good  girl ;  I  will  not  say  ??iay  you,  for  I  am  quite  sure  you  will, 
be  supremely  happy." 

Cousin  Polly  was  the  real  reason  of  my  becoming  a  great 
traveller.  Dear  little  linnet-voiced,  April-faced  Polly !  We 
had  all  grown  up  together,  and  I  had  looked  upon  it  as  a 
sort  of  matter  of  course  that  Polly  would  one  day  be  my  wife. 
Nothing  had  ever  been  said  upon  the  subject,  but  that  was  only 
because  I  had  thought  it  so  utterly  unnecessary  to  say  anything ; 
and  now  I  had  discovered  that  Jack  had  actually  plucked  the 
fruit  while  I  was  waiting  for  it  to  drop  into  my  hands. 

Jack  never  knew  what  his  triumph  cost  me ;  indeed,  he  never 
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knew  that  it  was  a  triumph  at  all.  He  had  taken  prizes  from 
me  before,  though  matters  were  pretty  even  with  us  on  that 
score ;  but  this,  the  prize  of  prizes,  he  had  won  without  a  thought 
that  he  had  beaten  any  one,  and  I  had  determined  that  he 
should  never  know. 

And  now  I  had  been  all  round  the  world.  I  had  brought 
back  with  me  invaluable  collections  to  enrich  the  town  museum. 
I  had  finished  the  manuscript  of  my  "  Round  About  Creation  " ; 
I  had  landed  in  old  England  once  again,  and  had  been  down 
to  the  old  home  in  Berkshire,  and  was  on  my  way  to  see  poor 
dear  old  Jack  Hardwick.  I  can  understand  now  why  no  one 
wrote  to  me  while  I  was  away.  Jack  agreed  to  and  in  fact 
did  write  two  letters,  the  second  being  brimful  of  the  joyous 
anticipations  of  his  wedding  day.  Poor  Jack  !  he  little  thought 
how  much  I  suffered  though  his  joy.  But  then  his  letters 
ceased,  and  no  one  took  up  the  rok  of  correspondent,  and 
I  concluded  that  Jack  was  too  happy  with  his  new-made  wife, 
or  too  busy  with  his  new  responsibilities,  to  find  time  to  write 
to  me.  The  fact  is,  Jack  was  the  only  one  who  knew  where  I 
was  from  time  to  time,  and  Jack,  poor  dear  Jack,  could  write  to 
no  one  now, 

I  had  received  a  confused  account  of  a  number  of  incon- 
sistent circumstances  from  the  servants  I  had  left  in  charge  of 
my  old  home,  but  I  had  determined  that  I  would  find  Jack, 
and  have  the  whole  story  from  his  own  lips. 

I  found  Jack  in  a  small  cottage  standing  in  its  own  garden 
in  a  lonely  part  of  the  country,  and  had  some  difficulty  in 
gaining  access  to  him.  The  housekeeper,  who  was  a  stranger 
to  me,  said  that  Mr.  Hardwick  would  not  see  visitors  at  all,  and 
had  been  more  than  usually  irritable  and  restless  throughout 
the  day,  and  that  she  had  persuaded  him  to  retire  early  for  the 
night.  I  explained  the  circumstances  of  my  visit  to  her,  and 
partly  by  threats  and  partly  by  golden  promises  I  induced  her 
to  agree  to  my  admission.  Once  admitted,  it  was  easy  for 
me  to  prove  to  her  that  I  could  introduce  myself  to  poor  old 
Jack's  room  better  than  she  could  introduce  me  ;  and  with 
a  sick  heart  and  an  unsteady  step  I  went  upstairs  to  see  him. 
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He  gave  no  answer  to  my  knock,  upon  which  I  turned  the  handle 
of  the  door  and  entered  the  apartment.  Jack  was  not  in  bed ; 
he  was  sitting  in  a  big  old-fashioned  chair  before  the  fire,  his 
face  bowed  in  his  hands.  He  did  not  hear  me  enter,  and  so 
I  walked  quietly  towards  him,  and,  laying  my  hand  upon  his 
shoulder,  said,  as  calmly  as  I  was  able,  "  Jack  !  dear,  dear. 
Jack  !  "  With  a  wild  cry  that  reminded  me  of  the  death-cries 
I  had  heard  in  far-off  places,  he  sprang  upon  me,  and  then 
with  sobs,  such  as  I  hope  I  may  never  hear  again,  he  sank 
back  into  the  chair,  relieved  by  floods  upon  floods  of  tears. 

I  let  him  cry  on  without  restraint  for  some  time,  and  then, 
thinking  it  would  do  him  good  to  tell  his  whole  sorrow  out, 
I  questioned  him,  and  got  the  story  from  him.  It  appears  that 
everything  had  gone  on  happily  until  the  eve  of  Jack's  wedding 
had  arrived.  Polly  was  staying  at  the  Grange  Farm,  from 
which  she  was  to  be  married  in  the  morning.  Every  prepara- 
tion had  been  made  for  general  rejoicing  on  the  consummation 
of  the  happy  union.  The  big  barn  which  stood  close  by  the 
house  had  been  cleared  out,  that  the  villagers  might  hold  high 
festival  in  honour  of  the  occasion,  and  Chinese  lanterns  and 
fireworks  and  coloured  fires  had  been  procured  to  lend  brilliance 
to  the  rustic  festival.  Jack  had  said  good-bye  to  Polly  for  the 
last  time  ere  he  should  meet  her  at  the  altar  of  the  village 
church,  and  had  proceeded  home,  where  he  had  spent  an  hour 
or  two  in  writing  letters  and  putting  some  finishing  touches 
to  his  arrangements,  when  he  thought  he  would  take  a 
quiet  walk  in  the  garden  before  going  to  bed,  to  give  old 
"  Punch  "  a  run,  and  regale  himself  with  his  last  bachelor  cigar. 
He  had  scarcely  turned  the  corner  of  the  orchard,  when  he 
became  conscious  of  the  smell  of  burning  hay,  and  he  could 
but  conclude  that  there  was  a  hayrick  on  fire  close  at  hand. 
There  were  no  hayricks  in  that  neighbourhood  but  those  of 
the  Grange  Farm  ;  and  from  the  hayricks  to  the  Grange  Farm, 
and  from  the  Grange  Farm  to  Polly,  were  not  long  journeys 
for  his  thoughts  to  travel.  In  an  instant  he  was  over  the 
hedge  into  the  Old  Grange  lane,  and  in  but  a  few  minutes 
more  he  was  in  front  of  the  burning   Grange.     A   Chinese 
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lantern  carelessly  left  had  ignited  the  thatch  of  the  old  barn, 
and  that  had  set  fire  to  the  Grange  itself 

But  Jack  could  tell  me  little  more  about  that  dreadful  night. 
I  learned  afterwards  that  he  made  frantic  efforts  to  ascend  the 
burning  building  to  rescue  his  afifianced  wife,  and  that  finally 
he  had  to  be  held  back  from  what  would  certainly  have  proved 
to  him  a  fiery  death.  At  this  juncture  Polly  appeared  at  the 
upper  window,  piteously  imploring  help,  and  there  was  no  one 
who  heard  her  but  felt  that  human  help  could  be  but  of  small 
avail.  A  moment  later,  and  they  saw  her  standmg  upon  the 
window  ledge,  laughing  and  crying  by  turns  ;  and  then,  as  a 
volume  of  smoke  for  a  moment  enveloped  her,  with  a  piercing 
shriek  she  disappeared  from  view.  Poor  Jack  was  literally 
mad  now,  and  they  forced  him  away  from  the  scene,  every 
one  confident  that  Polly  had  fallen  backwards  into  the  burning 
room  and  perished  in  the  flames  ;  but  it  was  not  so.  She  had 
leapt  forward,  and  had  been  caught  in  the  arms  of  an  ancient 
elm  which  had  stood  sentinel  before  the  Grange  for  nigh  a 
hundred  years.  It  was  a  long  and  difficult  task  to  reach  her ; 
and  when  they  did,  they  found  her  sitting  among  the  branches, 
laughing,  crying,  singing,  and  clapping  her  hands  by  turns. 
She  had  lost  the  balance  of  her  reason. 

Jack  had  brain  fever,  and  when,  after  long  weeks  of  delirium 
and  weakness,  they  thought  he  might  be  able  to  bear  it,  they 
told  him  that  Polly  had  been  put  in  an  asylum,  and  that  he 
must  get  well  and  strong  again  that  he  might  look  after  her. 
It  was  slow  work  recovering  after  this,  but  by  degrees  Jack 
got  about,  and  when  he  was  able  to  attend  a  little  to  business 
matters  he  took  the  little  cottage  I  had  found  him  in,  which 
overlooked  the  grounds  of  the  asylum,  that  he  might  be  near 
to  Polly,  and  see  her  every  day,  and  do  aught  he  could  to 
alleviate  her  sorrow  and  promote  her  happiness.  And  here 
I  had  found  him,  hardly  much  more  sane  than  she  was — 
sullen,  moody,  irritable,  subject  to  sudden  fits  of  excitement, 
such  as  made  all  tremble  who  came  in  contact  with  him. 

He  seemed  much  relieved  when  he  had  told  his  story,  and 
I  tried  to  cheer  him  up  as  best  I  could.     We  had  turned  the 
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lamp  down,  and  had  been  sitting  by  the  firelight,  and  that, 
at  last,  had  begun  to  fade  away.  I  tried  to  get  him  to  go  to 
bed,  but  he  would  not.  He  was  too  full  of  the  new-found  joy 
of  an  old  lost  friendship,  and  too  glad  of  the  hope  which  is 
always  born,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  of  the  renewal  of 
old-time  sympathies.  At  last  he  startled  me,  as,  with  a  quick 
movement  of  his  head,  he  suggested  that  we  should  light  his 
lantern,  and  that  he  should  take  me  down  the  garden  and 
show  me  the  boundary  of  the  grounds  of  the  asylum.  I  did 
my  best  to  dissuade  him,  promising  in  the  morning  to  accom- 
pany him  on  a  visit  to  his  poor  afflicted  Polly,  and  insisting 
that  we  could  see  but  little  with  his  lantern  on  so  dark  a 
night.  Catching  at  any  straw  by  way  of  argument,  I  pointed 
to  the  window-blind,  upon  which  I  thought  I  saw  the  first 
faint  indications  of  dawn,  and  said,  "  You  see,  the  dawn  will 
soon  be  here." 

"  The  dawn  ?  "  he  said :  "  it  wants  two  hours  to  dawn ; "  and 
then,  with  a  hurried  stride,  he  walked  towards  the  window, 
and  threw  back  the  blind. 

I  shall  never  forget  that  moment,  and  I  hope  I  shall  never 
experience  another  moment  like  it. 

Jack  stood  rigid  for  a  second,  and  then,  in  a  hoarse  whisper 
which  ended  in  a  groan,  he  said,  "  My  God  !  the  Grange  is 
on  fire  again." 

Some  men  live  very  little  in  a  very  long  time,  some  live 
long  lives  in  a  few  short  hours.  I  lived  my  whole  life  over 
in  that  night  and  day.  The  asylum  was  actually  in  flames. 
It  was  useless  for  me  to  attempt  to  stop  Jack  in  his  endeavours 
to  rescue  the  inmates,  and  the  best  thing  I  could  do  was  to 
take  sides  with  him,  as  I  had  so  often  done  before  in  the 
dangers  and  difficulties  of  early  days. 

In  a  very  few  minutes  Jack  and  I  were  down  in  the  asylum 
grounds,  endeavouring  to  disengage  a  ladder  from  the  locks 
and  chains  that  bound  it. 

"  Punch,"  who  knew  as  much  about  fires  as  we  did,  was 
scarcely  less  excited  than  we  were,  and  rendered  no  little 
service  in  arousing  the  inmates  to  a  sense  of  their  danger.     The 
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scene  was  one  of  indescribable  horror  and  confusion.  The 
roar  of  the  fire  as  it  poured  out  of  such  windows  as  it  had  as 
yet  broken  through,  the  screams  of  the  inmates  and  their  wild 
appeals  for  help  and  rescue,  in  turn  startled  and  appalled 
us.  A  few  of  the  villagers  were  quickly  upon  the  spot, 
and  some  of  the  men-servants  belonging  to  the  establish- 
ment, and  who  were  on  the  premises,  were  quickly  available, 
but  the  flames  had  got  so  completely  hold  of  the  building 
that  rescue  seemed  hopeless.  Jack,  who  had  given  me  so 
much  cause  for  fear,  was  now  by  far  the  calmer  of  the  two, 
and  when  the  ladder  had  been  placed  against  a  window 
he  was  the  first  to  spring  upon  it.  One  after  another  did 
Jack  bring  those  poor,  wild,  shrieking  lunatics  down  that 
bending,  swaying  ladder.  Again  and  again  did  he  ascend, 
apparently  unwearied  in  his  task ;  and  all  the  while,  looking 
from  the  window,  I  could  see  the  face  of  Polly,  calm  amid 
the  danger,  glorified  as  with  a  halo  of  shining  gold,  like  the 
face  of  an  angel  looking  from  an  oriel,  and  guarded  rather 
than  threatened  by  a  hundred  flaming  swords.  I  could  not 
for  the  life  of  me  understand  why  Jack  did  not  bring  her 
down,  and  as  again  and  again  he  ascended  and  brought  down 
another  poor  shrieking  victim,  my  heart  grew  sick  within  me, 
and  I  shouted,  with  a  frantic  cry,  "Jack!  Jack!"  "Polly!" 
and  then  /  knew  no  more. 

It  was  all  right,  though.  Jack  knew  what  he  was  about 
better  than  I  could  tell  him.  He  took  in  the  Situation  at 
a  glance.  It  was  fire  that  robbed  him  of  his  bride,  and  it 
was  fire  that  restored  her  to  his  arms.  Her  reason  left  her 
at  the  burning  of  the  Grange,  it  came  back  to  her  at  the 
burning  of  the  asylum,  and  it  returned  as  it  had  left  her  in  a 
chariot  of  fire.  It  was  her  calmness  in  that  fatal  hour  that 
helped  Jack  to  save  so  many. 

And  now  they  are  married.  I  gave  Polly  away  ;  and  when 
they  started  upon  their  honeymoon,  I  grasped  dear  old  Jack's 
hand,  and  said  to  him,  "  Good-bye,  Jack !  God  bless  you  !  she 
is  a  dear  good  girl.  I  will  not  say  may  you^  for  I  am  quite 
sure  jw^  will  be  supremely  happy." 

B.    Y.  19 
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A  JUDGE'S   STORY. 
BY    MONTAGU    WILLIAMS. 

I  WAS  educated  at  Eton — not  the  Eton  of  the  present 
day,  for  my  story,  if  story  I  may  call  it,  dates  a  con- 
siderable time  back.  Umbrellas  and  great  coats,  indeed  ! 
I  should  like  to  have  seen  the  fellow  who  would  have  ventured 
to  have  carried  the  one  or  worn  the  other.  I  know  what 
would  have  become  of  the  gingham,  and  can  form  a  pretty 
shrewd  guess  what  would  have  happened  to  the  wearer  of  the 
ulster.  Days  of  tails  and  white  ties — real  tails — swallow  tails 
— no  half-bred  cut-aways,  and  ties  twice  round ;  but  "  tempora 
7fiuta?iiur,  etc."  My  tutor  was  the  kindest,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  the  most  eccentric  of  men ;  he  was  very  fond  of  all  his 
pupils,  called  them  by  nicknames,  and  instead  of  having  them 
put  in  the  bill  and  duly  executed  by  the  head  master,  used 
himself  to  administer  wholesome  correction  with  a  little  thick 
piece  of  gutta-percha  which  he  had  taken  away  from  some 
lower  boy,  and  which  he  called  "  The  Doctor."  One  fellow 
with  a  long  nose  he  addressed  as  Ovidius  Naso  ;  one  who  had 
played  the  King  in  "  Bombastes  "  in  our  private  theatricals  he 
dubbed  "  His  Majesty  " ;  another  named  Cooke  he  christened 
May€ipo9 ;  and  I,  I  beheve  on  account  of  my  serious  disposi- 
tion, was  called  "  The  Professor  " ;  and  last  but  not  least,  the 
favourite  of  the  house  and  hero  of  my  tale  was  known  as 
"Little  Sunny." 

There  never  was  any  one  so  bright,  never  anything  so  mis- 
chievous.    Good,  pleasant,  cheery  mischief;  a  face  beaming 

2yO 
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with  smiles  and  good  nature ;  a  laugh — well,  I  almost  fancy  I 
hear  my  tutor  exclaim,  "  Upon  my  word,  that  rascal  Sunny's 
laugh  will  bring  the  roof  down.  Barnish  his  head "  (what 
barnish  meant  we  never  could  understand) ;  "  bring  him  here 
to  be  doctored."  I  must  not  linger  over  old  school  days ;  "  O 
si  prcBteritas  referat  mihi  Jupiter  annes,^^  early  friendships  or 
years  passed  at  the  grandest  scholastic  institution  of  this  great 
country.  The  time  at  length  arrived  for  all  of  us  to  leave. 
Our  book-shelves  crowded,  with  leaving  books  our  last  copy 
of  verses  written  ^^  Mater  Etone  Vale.^'  I  was  destined  for 
the  Bar,  Sunny  for  the  Army ;  and  while  I  was  keeping  my 
Terms  at  Oxford,  he  was  grinding  at  a  private  tutor's  over 
history,  French  and  geography,  for  the  purpose  of  passing 
his  examination.  We  used  to  meet  sometimes  in  the  Long 
Vacation,  and  have  a  day  or  two  in  town  together;  he  the 
same  cheery,  pleasant,  careless  fellow,  and  I — for  I  had  my 
way  to  push  in  the  world — becoming  more  serious,  and,  as  he 
observed,  more  like  a  professor  than  ever.  Oddly  enough,  the 
day  I   entered  a  special  pleader's  chambers,  I   read  in  the 

Gazette^  "  66th  Foot,  Reginald ,  Esq.,  to  be  Ensign."     It 

was  little  Sunny  ;  we  had  both  fairly  started  in  the  race  of  life. 

Years  rolled  by ;  to  me  years  of  patient  anxious  toil ;  sitting 
in  the  back  rows  of  the  various  courts  waiting  for  business — 
long  weary  tedious  hours  and  days  of  waiting — staying  in 
chambers,  listening  to  the  knock  of  the  door,  alas  !  not  for  me, 
but  for  my  more  fortunate  brethren,  who  were  joint  occupiers 

of  a  damp  kind  of  vault  in  the  basement  of  No. ,  King's 

Bench  Walk,  Temple. 

At  length  the  tide  turned,  and  my  long  waiting  and  patient 
toiling  were  adequately  rewarded.  I  had  remained  late  at 
the  Temple  one  evening ;  nearly  everybody  had  left  for  their 
respective  homes,  and  a  firm  of  solicitors,  I  honestly  believe 
unable  to  find  anybody  else,  seeing  a  light  in  my  window, 
and,  as  I  was  afterwards  told,  making  a  mistake  in  my  Christian 
name,  delivered  me  in  error  my  first  important  brief.  I  could 
hardly  beheve  in  my  good  fortune ;  still  less  so  when  the  case 
was  tried  and  the  verdict  resulted  in  my  favour ;  and  to  add  to 
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my  great  luck  the  matter  was  carried  up  from  Court  to  Court 
successfully,  my  client  still  trusting  to  the  bridge  that  had 
originally  carried  him  over. 

From  that  time  briefs  came  streaming  in,  fees  increased, 
and  in  a  few  years  I  was  doing  the  largest  junior  business  in 
Westminster  Hall. 

One  afternoon,  just  before  the  end  of  Term  and  commence- 
ment of  the  Long  Vacation,  I  was  sitting  noting  up  my  papers 
for  the  next  day,  when  my  clerk  knocked  at  the  door,  and 
entered  with  a  letter,  written  in  a  well-known  hand,  but  one 
to  which  I  had  been  a  stranger  for  some  years.  It  was  from 
little  Sunny,  dated  "  Hudson's  Hotel,"  and  ran  as  follows : — 

"  My  dear  old  Professor, — You  will,  no  doubt,  be  sur- 
prised to  receive  this  from  me.  I'm  in  a  most  awful  mess,  and 
have  been  here,  much  against  my  will,  for  the  last  three  days  ; 
for  know,  O  most  sapient  one,  that  this  is  no  hostelrie,  but 
Hudson's  Hotel  is  what  is  commonly  called  the  Queen's 
Bench  Prison.  I  don't  want  to  borrow  money,  or  anything  of 
that  sort ;  but  if  you  are  not  too  much  of  a  legal  swell,  and 
have  not  forgotten  old  days,  I  should  like  to  see  you  at  once, 
ask  your  advice,  watch  the  serious  expression  of  that  dry,  sober 
face,  and  once  more  have  a  good  roar  of  laughter  over  my 
own  misfortunes.  Bis  dat  qui  cito  dat.  You  see  I've  not 
quite  forgotten  my  classics.      If  thou  comest,  come  quickly. 

"  Yours  always,  Sunny." 

I  sat  mooning  over  the  letter,  and  was  awakened  to  the 
reality  of  the  facts  by  my  clerk  observing  that  a  messenger  was 
standing  outside  and  waiting  for  an  answer.  "Tell  him," 
said  I,  "  to  give  my  compliments  to  the  gentleman,  and  I'll 
be  with  him  in  less  than  an  hour  ; "  and,  within  a  few  minutes, 
I  was  driving  rapidly  in  a  hansom  over  Blackfriars  Bridge  in 
the  direction  of  the  Borough. 

In  due  course  I  arrived  at  my  destination,  and  a  very  odd 
place  it  was.  After  passing  through  divers  doors  and  gates  I 
found  myself  in  an  open  square,  a  lot  of  houses,  something 
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like  officers'  quarters  on  a  small  scale,  running  along  one  side, 
facing  a  high  spiked  wall  some  eighty  feet  in  altitude,  bearing 
certain  chalk  marks  upon  it  which  plainly  denoted  that  the 
said  wall  was  used  as  a  racquet  court;  and  if  I  could  have 
entertained  any  doubt  upon  the  subject  all  would  have  been 
quickly  set  at  rest  by  the  appearance  of  my  young  friend,  in  a 
suit  of  grey  flannels,  racquet  bat  in  hand.  Any  place  less  like 
a  prison  I  never  saw.  Groups  of  fashionable-looking  men, 
smoking  and  talking,  in  every  kind  of  lounging  costume  ;  some 
leaning  against  the  sill  of  a  window  in  a  corner  of  the  building, 
drinking  draughts  of  beer  and  stout  served  out  from  a  kind  of 
bar ;  others  reading  the  daily  papers ;  and  all,  apparently, 
perfectly  indifferent  to  their  temporary  loss  of  liberty.  And 
this  was  Her  Majesty's  receptacle  for  debtors  in  18 — .  I 
confess  I  was  somewhat  staggered  at  what  I  saw,  and  my 
expression  of  countenance  must  have  shown  it,  for  I  was 
aroused  by  the  culprit  I  had  come  to  visit  laughingly 
exclaiming,  "Now  don't  have  a  fit,  old  man;  come  upstairs 
to  my  room,  and  I  will  give  you  a  full,  true,  and  particular 
account  of  all  my  misdeeds  and  misfortunes."  The  little 
houses  were  all  numbered  with  a  letter  of  the  alphabet,  and 
my  conductor,  dragging  me  through  the  one  marked  C,  led 
me  up  a  stone  staircase,  and  finally  deposited  me  in  a  chair 
in  a  small  but  neatly  arranged  apartment,  which  evidently  filled 
all  the  requirements  of  sitting-room,  bed-room,  and  bath-room. 
"  I've  only  been  here  a  few  days,"  said  my  host,  "  and 
quite  begin  to  like  the  place ;  and,  would  you  believe  it,  there 
are  one  or  two  old  fellows  who  have  been  shut  up  for  twenty 
years  and  more,  who  have  lived  out  all  their  friends,  and  who 
declare  if  the  place  were  abolished  to-morrow  it  would  be  the 
most  miserable  day  of  their  lives,  for,  once  outside,  they  would 
be  ignorant  where  to  bend  their  steps  in  search  of  a  home. 
Not  the  least  amusing  part  of  one's  life  here  is  to  sit  of  an 
evening  listening  to  these  old  fellows'  yarns ;  but  I  forget,  you 
came  here  to  listen  to  mine,  and,  as  your  time  I  know  is 
precious,  here  goes.  As  you  are  aware,  when  I  entered  the 
service  I  joined  one  of  the  gayest  ^nd  most  expensive  of  Her 
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Majesty's  regiments.  I  found  myself  in  a  happy  family,  but 
one  whose  liabilities  were  enormous.  Need  I  tell  you,  with 
your  knowledge  of  my  character,  that  I  soon  became  up  to 
my  neck  in  responsibilities,  not  only  for  myself,  but  nearly 
everybody  else  in  the  corps  ?  Well,  the  governor  (best  of  all 
creatures)  paid  once  or  twice,  but  naturally  declared  at  last 
that   even   his   good-nature    had   its   limits.      Well,    about  a 

month  ago  we  were  quartered  at ,  and  another  financial 

crisis  was  at  hand ;  so  Jumbo  and  I — (you  remember  Jumbo 

at  my  tutor's ;  he  had  exchanged  from  the  ,  and  joined 

us  for  the  purpose  of  being  with  me) — Jumbo  and  I  repaired 
to  London  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  wind.  We  had  seen 
a  most  tempting  advertisement  in  the  papers,  offering  loans 
from  ;^5  to  ;£"  10,000  on  the  most  advantageous  terms,  and 
addressed  to  officers  in  the  Army  on  full  pay,  and  who  were 

requested  to  apply  to  ,  Regent  Street,  Waterloo  Place. 

Thither,  accordingly,  we  repaired,  and  saw,  upon  entering,  a 
very  bejewelled,  hook-nosed  young  man,  with  a  huge  cigar  in 
his  mouth,  sitting  at  a  sort  of  banker's  desk.  We — or  rather 
I;  for  poor  old  Jum,  you  know,  could  never  string  together 
twenty  consecutive  words — described  our  requirements  and 
the  reason  for  our  visit ;  and  after  being  asked  various 
questions  as  to  whether  we  had  purchased  our  commissions, 
what  steps  had  been  paid  for,  etc.,  we  were  informed  by  our 
interrogator  that  he  did  not  lend  the  money  himself,  but 
that  he  would  take  us  to  a  place  where  the  needful  could 
easily  be  procured.  We  all  jumped  into  a  four-wheeled  cab, 
and  were  driven  to  a  large,  red-bricked,  dingy-looking  house 

in  Street,  Square.     We  were  ushered   through  a 

long,  uncarpeted  passage  to  a  dirty,  badly-furnished  room, 
where  there  sat  a  sallow,  bald-headed,  middle-aged  man,  eating 
a  sausage.  Our  friend  from  Waterloo  Place  explained  that 
we  were  in  want  of  ;^3oo  for  three  months,  and  were  willing 
to  give  a  joint  bill  for  that  amount.  I  don't  think  I  ever 
was  so  irritated  in  my  life  as  I  was  with  that  man  and  that 
sausage.  He  >took  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  cutting  it 
up,  mustarding,  and  finally  swallowing  it  up— chump,  chump. 
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chump — not  uttering  a  word.  I  forgot  to  mention  that 
he  never  even  offered  us  a  seat;  and  upon  my  remarking, 
in  a  somewhat  hasty  tone,  as  to  the  waste  of  time,  I  was 
informed  that  business  matters  could  not  be  conducted  in 
a  hurry.  At  length  he  agreed,  after  temptingly  turning  over 
and  over  the  leaves  of  a  cheque  book,  to  advance  the  sum 
of  ;£^3oo  upon  our  joint  bill  for  ^400  at  three  months.  He 
leisurely  drew  the  cheque,  read,  re-read,  and  carefully  blotted 
it,  and  upon  my  stretching  out  my  hand  to  receive  it,  he  drew 
it  back,  saying  '  there  was  another  little  matter  of  form  to  be 
gone  through  before  the  transaction  was  entirely  completed.' 
He  put  on  his  hat  and  led  the  way  out  down  another  street 
to  an  office,  with  a  brass  plate  upon  the  door,  *Mr.  Israel 
Solomon,  Solicitor.'  We  entered,  and  eventually  were  asked 
and  agreed  to  sign  a  document  we  were  informed  was  always 
entered  into  upon  these  occasions.  We  never  read  a  word  of 
it,  as  you  will  subsequently  find,  and  seizing  the  cheque  at  last, 
I  promptly  drove  to  the  bank  and  cashed  it,  and  returned  to 
Lane's,  where  we  were  then  staying,  to  a  very  late  breakfast. 

*  Safe  for  three  months,'  said  I  to  Jum  ;  '  we  will  have  a  couple 
of  days  in  town,  and  return  on  Sunday  with  the  supplies  to 
the  Regiment.'  My  dear  old  boy,  two  days  after  I  was  sitting 
alone  at  breakfast  at  the  hotel,  when  I  was  informed  that 
Captain  Curtis  had  called  and  wanted  to  see  me.  Now  as  I 
knew  a  man  of  that  name  in  the  55th,  I  ordered  the  waiter 
to  show  him  up  immediately.  He  did  so,  and,  to  my  utter 
astonishment,  a  stranger  walked  in  whose  dress  and  appear- 
ance  did   not   betoken   exactly  an  officer  and  a  gentleman. 

*  Very  sorry,  sir,'  said  he,  carefully  closing  the  door.  '  You 
must  put  on  your  togs  and  come  along  o'  me.     I'm  a  sheriff's 

officer — Ca.,  Sa.,  sir, v. ; '  producing  a  piece  of  paper 

showing  that  I  was  arrested  at  the  suit  of  the  money-lender 
from  whom,  only  two  days  before,  I  had  received  the  cheque 
for  £z^o.  '  This  is  impossible,'  said  I ;  *  I  only  signed  the  bill 
the  day  before  yesterday,  and  it  was  for  three  months.'  *  Yes, 
sir,'  said  he  ;  *but  it  appears  you  signed  judgment  at  the  same 
time.     You  see,  this  is  an  old  gams  of  his  ;  not  the  first  of  the 
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sort  by  a  score.'  The  truth  flabhed  upon  me  at  once — the 
document  I  had  signed  and  never  read  in  Israel  Solomon's 
office !  Well,  old  chap,  I  was  taken  off  to  a  sponging  house, 
and  finally  brought  here,  and,  for  the  present,  thus  ends  my 
melancholy  history.  I  once  remember  a  Jewish  gentleman 
speaking  of  an  injury  he  had  received,  and  saying  he  would 
put  it '  behind  his  ear ' ;  meaning  he  would  remember  and  repay 
on  some  future  occasion.  I  was  struck  by  the  originality 
of  the  remark  at  the  time,  and  I  intend  to  adopt  it ;  and 
if  ever  I  come  across  my  sausage-eating  friend  again  I  don't 
think  he  will  be  very  likely  to  forget  it.  Now,  my  dear  old 
Professor,  one  more  kindness  must  be  added  to  the  very 
many  I  owe  you.  Go  down  and  see  the  governor;  he 
believes  awfully  in  you  ;  tell  him  I'm  a  reformed  reprobate ; 
if  he  will  only  pay  this  scoundrel — never  again.  I'll  send  in 
my  papers,  sell  out,  go  to  the  Bar,  come  and  read  in  your 
chambers,  and  you  have  no  idea  what  a  lot  of  credit  I  intend 
to  bring  you.  '  Cedunt  arma  togoey  old  fellow ;  now  set  to 
work  once  more,  do  as  you  are  asked,  and  don't  say  another 
syllable  about  it."  I  need  hardly  say  I  did  as  I  was  told  ;  my 
mission  was  successful,  and  in  a  few  days  my  little  friend  was 
at  liberty.  He  kept  his  word  to  the  letter ;  never  was  there  a 
more  attentive  pupil,  never  did  one  bring  more  KuSo?  to  his 
master. 

Time  rolled  on,  and  I  was  called  upon  to  preside  as  Judge 
over  a  Court  where  I  had  so  often  practised,  and  in  which 
particular  arena  Sunny  was  in  full  swing,  winning  golden 
honours — carrying  everything  before  him.  It  was  a  criminal 
tribunal ;  the  sessions  were  on,  and  the  calendar  unusually 
heavy.  A  pile  of  briefs  were  lying  before  my  protege,  and  I 
thought,  upon  this  particular  morning,  his  face  was  brighter 
and  sunnier  than  ever.  There  was  an  air  about  the  Court 
betokening  that  something  out  of  the  ordinary  course  was  about 
to  take  place.  The  Lord  Mayor,  who  had  come  down  as 
commissioner  to  assist  me  in  charging  the  Grand  Jury,  was 
present  in  his  gaudy  robes  of  office;  the  Bench  was  filled 
with  aldermen,  the  sheriffs,  and  other  dignitaries ;  in  the  Court 
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itself  were  a  great  many  well- dressed  ladies,  and  the  whole 
building  was  full  to  overflow.     The  usual  preliminaries  were 
gone  through,  and  the  first  case  was  called  on.     The  person 
charged  was  on  bail,  and  as  his  name  was  called  for  the  pur- 
pose of  his  surrendering,  the  dead  silence  which  immediately 
ensued,  and  the  strain  of  eyes  towards  the  back,  plainly  showed 
that   this   was   the    inquiry   which  was  exciting   such  general 
curiosity.     The  defendant  was  a  man  evidently  of  means,  and 
oddly  enough  I  had  seen  him  alight  from  a  carriage  and  pair 
on  my  traversing  the  yard  which  led  to  the  Court-house,  where 
I   was  about   to  preside.     The    charge  against   him   was  for 
obtaining  the  signature  of  one  Jane  Hillyer  to  certain  valuable 
securities  by  fraud,  and  upon  the  indictment  being  read  he 
pleaded,    in   a  somewhat   faltering    tone,    "Not    Guilty."      I 
could  not  help  observing  that  during  the  time  the  jury  were 
being   sworn,  and  his   being   given   in   charge  to  that  body, 
he  had  never  taken  his  eyes  off  Sunny.     That  learned  counsel 
had  been  retained  for  the  prosecution,  and  the  prisoner  was 
represented  by   a  learned  sergeant,  celebrated  for  his  cross- 
examining  powers,  who,  to  judge  from  the  jubilant  expression 
of  his   countenance,  evidently  considered  he  had  a  winning 
case.     The  facts  as   opened   by  the  counsel  for  the  Crown 
were  peculiarly   heartless.     The   defendant   had   amassed  an 
enormous  fortune  by  usury,  and  one  of  his  victims  was  the 
prosecutrix,  a  widow  lady,   who,   in  consequence  of  the  ex- 
travagance of  her  son,  had  become  temporarily  involved,  and 
in  her  trouble  had  applied  to  the  money-lender  for  a  loan. 
By  degrees  he  managed  to  obtain  every  shilling  she  possessed 
in   the  world  ;  and  the   crime  alleged  against  him  was,  that 
he   had  induced  her  to  sign  some  deeds  relating  to  certain 
landed  property  by  misrepresentation  and  fraud.     The  poor 
woman  had  been  reduced  to  the  direst  poverty ;  in  her  straits 
she  had  applied  to  the  wealthy   money-lender  to  assist  her, 
even  with  a  few  pounds,  to  keep  her  from  starvation,  and  on 
one  occasion  had  begged  in  vain  for  a  trifle  to  purchase  a 
Christmas  dinner.     It  so  happened,   however,  that  her  story 
became  known  to  some  philanthropist,  who  placed  the  matter 
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in  the  hands  of  his  solicitor,  who  threatened  the  Criminal  Law 
unless  some  restitution  was  made.  All  efforts  to  obtain  a 
settlement  were  futile;  and  a  preliminary  hearing  had  taken 
place  before  a  magistrate,  who  had  thought  it  his  duty  to  send 
the  matter  to  be  determined  by  a  British  jury.  In  replying 
upon  the  whole  case — for  witnesses  had  been  called  for  the 
defence — I  had  never  heard  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution 
so  eloquent;  and  when,  in  his  peroration,  he  dealt  with  the 
iniquity  of  money-lenders  in  general,  and  the  refusal  of  even 
a  few  shillings'  assistance  at  the  festive  Christmas  season  to 
the  lone  and  ruined  widow,  I  saw  that  the  jury  were  enormously 
influenced.  In  summing  up  the  case,  I  entreated  them  to 
determine  it  on  its  particular  merits,  not  to  be  influenced  by 
general  topics ;  and,  above  all,  not  to  be  carried  away  by  the 
energetic  appeal  of  the  counsel  for  the  Crown.  My  remarks 
having  concluded,  the  jury,  after  a  very  tew  minutes'  con- 
sultation, returned  a  verdict  of  "  Guilty."  I  passed  a  sentence 
of  twelve  months'  imprisonment ;  and  as  the  prisoner  left  the 
dock  I  could  not  help  again  noticing  a  glance  that  passed 
between  him  and  the  advocate  who  had  so  ably  prosecuted 
him.  The  next  day,  upon  meeting  Sunny  on  my  walk  home 
from  Westminster,  I  could  not  help  remonstrating  with  him 
upon  the  somewhat  vindictive  way  he  had  replied  in  the  case 
tried  before  me  the  day  before. 

"Judge,"  said  he,  "do  you  remember  my  sausage-eating 
friend  ? — chump,  chump,  chump.  Have  you  forgotten  the 
Queen's  Bench  Prison?  If  you  have,  I  have  not;  that  was 
the  gentleman  you  tried,  and  I  prosecuted,  yesterday.  His 
carriage  was  waiting  in  the  courtyard  of  Newgate  to  take  him 
home ;  it  returned  empty.  I  told  you  if  ever  I  saw  that  man 
again  I  had  put  it  '  behind  my  ear.'  We  met  for  the  first  time 
since  I  made  that  observation  yesterday." 
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MINIM    THE    FIRST. 

"   I'^ID  you  ever  feel  as  if  you  had  killed  anybody — taken 
I     I  a  human  life  ?  " 

There  was  a  dead  pause  as  soon  as  that  question 
was  asked,  and  the  tick  of  the  massive-looking  black  marble 
timepiece  on  the  mantel  sounded  painfully  loud — the  falling 
together  of  the  glowing  fire,  with  its  musical  crackling  tinkle, 
seemed  to  cause  a  jar,  and  for  a  few  moments  all  else  was  pain- 
fully still.  Then  there  was  a  distant  rumble,  a  muttering  jar, 
and  the  noise  died  away,  after  rattling  the  windows  of  the  great 
house — died  away  as  the  sound  of  a  fast-driven  cab  does  die 
away  in  a  great  echoing  London  street  on  a  dull  winter's  night. 
They  were  three,  seated  together  in  the  large  gloomy-looking 
dining-room  of  Doctor  Armstrong's  ding}^  house  in  Harley 
Street,  Cavendish  Square.  It  was  a  handsomely  furnished 
room,  with  everything  of  the  most  massive  nature  and  best 
make;  but  though  the  table  was  covered  with  the  various 
appurtenances  considered  necessary  to  the  eating  of  a  Ribston 
pippin,  and  the  drinking  of  a  glass  of  port  as  a  few  walnuts  are 
peeled,  somehow  you  could  not  dine  with  the  doctor  without 
feeling  that  this  was  the  room  where  his  patients  gathered 
together  in  the  morning,  waiting  sadly  and  silently  to  be 
summoned  to  go  into  the  study  at  the  back,  where  consulta- 
tions were  held,  and  guinea  fees  were  dropped  into  a  httle 
mahogany  bowl. 
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There  was  a  handsome  silver  branch  on  the  dining-table, 
with  five  candles  burning  in  it,  but  showing  that  they  shared 
pleasant  reflections  in  the  highly  polished  table,  and  one  of 
them  was  guttering  a  little,  and  forming  that  excrescence  of 
molten  wax  called,  by  superstitious  old  women,  a  winding- 
sheet.  The  faces  of  the  occupants  of  the  room,  too,  were 
reflected  in  the  polished  table  in  an  unsatisfactory  way,  sug- 
gesting that  there  ought  to  be  more  light  in  that  great  gloomy 
room,  to  make  the  silver  and  glass  upon  the  table  sparkle. 
The  gloom  above  was  like  a  haze,  and  the  various  objects  of 
furniture  wore  an  aspect  of  sociable  comfort  such  as  the  doctor's 
dining-room  did  not  display. 

For,  if  you  glanced  round,  the  great  sideboard  at  the  end 
looked  like  a  tomb,  upon  which  stood  a  tall  lamp  with  a 
solemn-looking  ground-glass  globe,  which  threw  a  saddened 
light  upon  what  seemed  to  be  an  inscription  over  the  person 
in  the  tomb,  but  which  really  was  that  upon  a  testimonial 
presented  to  the  doctor  when  he  gave  up  the  management  of 
the  B  Ward  in  the  Grand  Central  Hospital. 

Under  that  sideboard  was  that  cheerfully  named  piece  of 
drawing-room  furniture — a  sarcophagus,  but  of  course  not 
intended  to  eat  flesh,  as  its  Greek  derivation  suggests,  but  to 
hold  decanters  of  life-sustaining  wine. 

Then  there  was  the  black  marble  chimney-piece  with  the 
clock,  and  on  either  side  a  great  bronze  vase,  formed  on  the 
pattern  of  the  Roman  cinereal  urns,  apparently  waiting  for  the 
ashes  of  what  was  being  consumed  in  the  glowing  fire. 

Gaze  where  you  would  the  room  looked  serious,  and  sug- 
gestive of  matters  connected  with  ill-health ;  even  the  vacant 
chairs  standing  back  in  the  gloom  seemed  to  have  shadowy 
figures  in  them,  mournfully  waiting  for  advice  when  the  doctor 
had  done  his  dinner,  while  his  counterfeit  presentment,  the 
only  picture  in  the  room,  looked  down  sadly  from  its  massive 
frame,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  It's  a  hopeless  case." 

And  he  was  a  fine  massive-looking  man,  too,  looking  a  great 
deal  better  in  the  flesh,  as  he  sat  at  the  foot  of  the  table,  than 
he  did  on  the  canvas.     His  crisp  grey  hair  curled  and  glittered, 
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his  high  forehead  shone,  and  his  eyes  were  clear  and  bright, 
as  those  of  a  healthy  man  of  sixty  should  be  ;  but  in  spite  of 
his  handsome,  genial  look,  the  aspect  that  night  would  suggest 
to  his  sweet-faced  elderly  wife,  in  velvet  and  lace — a  lady  to 
whom  thirty-five  years  of  married  life  had  given  a  strange 
resemblance  to  her  lord — and  also  to  the  bluff,  bronzed, 
robust-looking  elderly  friend,  seated  opposite  the  glowing  fire, 
that  the  doctor  was  thinking  about  his  profession  when  he  was 
surgeon  and  not  M.D.  Otherwise,  why  did  he  turn  up  his 
cuffs,  and  handle  that  pippin  and  that  glistening  silver  knife  as 
if  he  were  performing  an  operation. 

Doctor,  wife,  guest,  all  three  seemed  suggestive  of  wearing 
an  aspect  in  keeping  with  that  of  the  room,  for  a  few  moments 
after  the  doctor  had  asked  solemnly, — 

"  Did  you  ever  feel  as  if  you  had  killed  anybody — taken  a 
human  life  ?  " 

Then,  as  aforesaid,  the  clock  ticked  loudly,  the  fire  fell 
together,  and  the  cab  rumbled,  echoing  down  the  long  street. 

The  doctor  looked  up  from  the  apple  upon  which  he  was 
operating,  his  guest  sat  back  in  his  chair,  tightened  his  lips, 
wrinkled  his  broad  brow,  gripped  his  glass  in  his  strongly-made 
hand,  and  stared  at  the  fire ;  while,  with  her  handsome  face 
ruffled  with  a  look  of  trouble,  and  a  hand  playing  with  one  of 
the  broad  lace  lappets  of  her  cap,  Mrs.  Doctor  Armstrong  was 
about  to  try  and  change  the  conversation  by  exclaiming, 
"  Charles,  dear,  Mr.  Sharpley  has  no  claret,"  when  the  person 
of  that  name  gave  his  head  a  bit  of  a  jerk,  shifted  his  position, 
and  exclaimed,  half  laughingly,  "  Well,  yes — once." 

MINIM    THE    SECOND. 

Mrs.  Doctor  Armstrong  drew  in  a  long  breath  as  if  relieved, 
and  the  doctor  continued  his  operation  on  the  apple,  removing 
its  epidermis,  and  then  pausing  before  making  the  bold 
incision  necessary  for  extracting  its  core. 

"  Ah  !  you  did,  did  you,  Dick  ?  " 

"  Yes,  old  chap,"  said  the  guest,  his  free,  bold  voice 
lightening  the  gloomy  room. 
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"  Yes,  once,  Mrs.  Armstrong,"  and  the  speaker  turned  with 
a  deprecating  look  at  his  hostess.  "  Don't  think  me  quite  a 
savage.  It  was  soon  after  I  went  out  to  Brisbane — over  thirty 
years  ago,  Charley.  Oh  !  I  say,  old  man,  how  the  time  has 
gone." 

"  Gone  ?  "  said  the  doctor.     "  Hah  ! " 

The  core  was  extracted,  and  the  doctor  laid  down  the  apple 
and  the  operating  knife,  turned  back  his  sleeves,  rose,  and 
walked  to  the  other  end  of  the  table  to  place  the  plate  before 
his  wife,  she  handing  him  her  plate  in  exchange,  looking  up  at 
him  smilingly,  and  there  was  a  furtive  pressure  of  the  hand. 

"  Ah  !  I  saw,"  roared  the  guest,  lustily,  "  you  needn't  be 
ashamed  of  it.  God  bless  you  both.  I  wish  I'd  married  and 
had  such  a  companion  for  five-and-thirty  years.  Your  healths, 
and  thirty-five  years  more  such  happy  life  to  you  both." 

Mrs.  Doctor  Armstrong  actually  blushed,  and  the  doctor 
chuckled  as  he  went  back  to  his  seat. 

"Get  out,  you  great,  ugly,  Australian  savage,"  he  said. 
"  Why,  Dick,  where  are  your  manners  ?  If  we  are  such  a  pair 
of  weak  old  noodles,  you  oughtn't  to  have  seen  it." 

"  No,  I  ought  not,  Charley,  I  ought  not.  Forgive  me,  Mrs. 
Armstrong,  it  was  very  rude.     I — I — there,  it  moves  me  yet." 

His  voice  turned  husky,  and  he  caught  up  his  glass  and 
drained  it  hastily,  and  there  was  the  sparkle  of  a  tear  in  his  eye. 

"  There,  you  see,"  he  cried,  "  I  can  be  weak  too,  for  some- 
how, coming  back  here  at  last,  and  seeing  you,  Charley,  has 
brought  back  all  our  old  boyish  days,  and — and  something  else." 

The  doctor  rose  again,  and  came  round,  this  time  to  his 
friend's  chair,  to  lay  one  hand  upon  his  shoulder  and  grasp 
his  hand. 

"  I've  felt  it  all  too,  Dick,"  he  said ;  "  don't  think  I  forget. 
And  so  you  never — eh  !  saw  another  ?  " 

"  No,  I  never  did.  I  daresay  you  know  all  about  it,  Mrs. 
Armstrong  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  the  lady.  "Charles  often  told  me  when  he  was 
talking  about  you." 

"  And  the  old  rascal  has  talked  about  me  then — often  ?  " 
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"  Ah  !  yes,  Mr.  Sharpley.  He  was  once  very  nearly  coming 
out  to  join  you — when  we  were  very  badly  oif,  and  our  pros- 
pects did  not  improve." 

"  Was  he,  though  ?  Well,  I  wish  he  had.  What  times  we 
would  have  had  together.  No,"  he  continued  after  a  pause, 
"  I  have  never  seen  another  woman,  Charley ;  and  if  you  had 
gone  through  what  I  did,  you  would  never  have  wed." 

The  doctor  made  no  reply,  but  sat  thinking,  and  Mrs. 
Armstrong  turned  over  the  apple  which  her  husband  had 
prepared. 

"  But  I  was  going  to  answer  your  question,  Charley.  Yes, 
I  did,  and  I  felt  as  if  I  had  killed  a  man.  It  was  soon  after  I 
got  out  there,  and  the  black  fellows  were  dangerous ;  poor 
creatures,  I  believe  they  were  terribly  ill-used." 

"  So  I've  heard,"  said  the  doctor ;  and  Mrs.  Armstrong 
turned  the  apple  quarters  over  with  a  silver  fork. 

"  I  was  out  shooting,  and  had  just  loaded  again,  when  all  at 
at  once  I  found  myself  face  to  face  with  half  a  dozen  black 
fellows,  and  before  I  could  realise  what  was  going  to  happen, 
one  of  them  hurled  his  war  club  at  me,  which  sent  me  back- 
wards, and  the  party  came  on  with  a  rush.  Of  course,  I 
thought  it  was  all  over,  and  in  my  desperation  I  swung  round 
my  gun,  and,  holding  it  like  a  pistol,  let  them  have  both 
barrels.  Next  minute  I  was  staring,  as  I  thought,  at  a  dead 
black  man,  for  the  others  had  gone,  and  I  did  feel  then  as  if  I 
had  taken  life." 

*'  But  he  did  not  die,  Mr.  Sharpley  !  " 

"  No,  madam ;  he  was  badly  hurt,  and  I  bandaged  him  up, 
and  my  father,  who  had  heard  the  gun,  came  up,  and  we  got 
him  down  to  the  wood-shed,  where  he  seemed  to  mend  like 
magic.  It's  wonderful  how  those  fellows  get  the  better  of  a 
wound,  Charley  !     No  doctors  to  kill  'em  off,  eh  ! " 

"  That's  it,"  said  the  doctor,  laughing.  "So  you  cured  yout 
patient  ?  " 

"  Yes,  and  that  fellow  wouldn't  go  away  again.  He  used  to 
follow  me  about  like  a  dog;  stayed  with  me  till  he  died — 
twenty-two  years." 
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Mrs.  Doctor  Armstrong  rose  from  her  seat  and  went  to  the 
sideboard,  to  return  with  a  box  of  cigars,  which  she  handed 
smiHngly  to  her  guest. 

"No,  no,  my  dear  madam,  I  will  not  do  that." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  the  lady,  in  her  pleasant  sweet  voice,  "  I 
know  you  like  to  smoke,  and  Charles  will  be  glad  to  have  one 
with  you." 

"  But  you,  Mrs.  Armstrong  ?  " 

"  I  am  going  upstairs,  to  leave  you  two  to  talk  over  old 
times.  I'm  very,  very  glad  you've  come,  Mr.  Sharpley — very, 
very  glad,"  she  added ;  and  then,  going  to  her  husband's  side, 
she  laid  her  hand  upon  his  shoulder  for  a  few  moments,  and 
passed  over  tow^ard  the  door,  which  the  guest  was  ready  to 
open. 

"I  did  know  manners  once,  Mrs.  Armstrong,"  he  said, 
smiling. 

"  I  think  I  know  more  about  you,  Mr.  Sharpley,  than  you 
do  yourself,"  was  the  reply,  and  the  lad)  's  dress  rustled  as  she 
passed  out. 

"  Hang  it,  Charley,  old  chap  !  "  said  the  visitor  wearily,  as 
he  returned  to  his  host ;  "  and  I  thought  you'd  hardly  know 
me  again.     This  is  a  treat." 

The  doctor  smiled,  and  handed  the  cigars. 

"  I  say,  old  boy,  might  I — you  wouldn't  mind  ?  " 

The  speaker  softly  drew  the  case  of  a  pipe  from  his  pocket, 
and  held  it  out  deprecatingly. 

For  answer,  the  doctor  went  to  a  cabinet,  and  opened  a 
little  door,  from  which  he  took  out  a  black-looking  old  meer- 
schaum and  an  antique,  battered  leaden  tobacco  jar. 

"  Why,  Charley  !  " 

The  guest  said  no  more,  but  snatched  the  pipe  from  his 
friend's  hand,  turned  it  over,  and  then  gazed  at  the  leaden 
tobacco  box. 

"  My  old  pipe  !  " 

"Your  old  pipe,  Dick,  which  you  gave  me  the  day  you 
sailed,  and  which  I  have  smoked  ever  since." 

"Twelve  thousand  miles  here,  Charley,"  cried  the  visitor, 
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as  the  two  old  friends  sat  down  by  the  fire  and  filled  their 
pipes;  •^but  I'd  have  come  twelve  thousand  miles  for  a 
meeting  like  this.     Use  some  of  mine." 

He  passed  a  large  pouch  to  the  doctor,  and  soft  grey  fumes 
soon  began  to  rise. 

"  I'm  afraid  I've  startled  your  wife,  Charley.  My  story 
about  that  black  fellow  horrified  her." 

"  No,  no,"  said  the  doctor ;  "  it  was  my  question.  She  was 
afraid  I  was  going  to  spin  you  a  yarn." 

"And  so  you  shall." 

"  No,  no  ;  let's  hear  all  about  yourself." 

"  Oh,  I've  nothing  to  tell.  The  old  thing.  Ups  and 
downs.  Rough  life  out  there.  Sheep  farming.  Taking  up 
new  runs,  living  the  life  of  a  savage,  almost." 

"  But  you've  got  on,  Dick  ?  " 

"  Famously  !  " 

"  Rich  man  ?  " 

"  Rather.  If  you  want  a  few  thou,  say  so,  old  chap,  and 
there  they  are.  I've  neither  wife  nor  child,  and  after  the  first 
ten  years  of  uphill  fight  the  money  came  rolling  in." 

"  Do  I  look  hard  up,  Dick  ?  "  said  the  doctor  smiling. 

"  By  George,  no.  I  was  almost  afraid  of  that  butler  of 
yours." 

"  I  used  to  be,"  said  the  doctor,  chuckling  ;  "  but  I've  got 
over  it  now." 

"  Bravo  !  And  so  you're  a  fashionable  physician  in  tip-top 
style.  Consulted  by  every  lady.  Ah,  you  always  were  a  clever 
one,  Charley." 

"  Rubbish  !  " 

"Ah,  but  you  were.  Remember  setting  my  arm  when  I 
was  thrown  off  Brown's  mare  ?  " 

"  To  be  sure  I  do." 

"  You  can  feel  the  lump  now  where  the  bone  knit.  I  won't 
take  off  my  coat  for  fear  the  butler  should  come  in  ;  but  there's 
the  lump  still." 

"  I  don't  want  to  feel  my  bungling  work,"  said  the  doctor. 
"  Badly  set." 

B.  V.  20 
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"Twasn't;  splendid  job.  But  I'm  glad  you've  got  on. 
Remember  how  you  used  to  long  for  patients  when  you  started 
first  in  Sheffield — Snig  Hill,  wasn't  the  name  of  the  place  ?  " 

"  Close  by,"'  said  the  doctor,  "  I  remember.    Jolly  days,  too." 

"  Weren't  they  ?  Ah !  remember  how  you  used  to  long 
for  an  accident  to  happen  ?  " 

"  I  didn't,"  said  the  doctor,  "  it  was  you." 

"  Well,  it  was  for  your  benefit.  I  say,  old  chap,  they  didn't 
appreciate  you  in  those  days,  clever  as  you  were." 

"  No,  they  were  hard  times,  Dick,  precious  hard  times ;  and 
some  of  those  dinners  you  used  to  stand  when  you  came  on 
market  days  were  precious  and  acceptable." 

"But  how  we  used  to  enjoy  them,  old  fellow." 

"  Ay,  and  without  plate  or  cut  glass." 

"And  a  butler  and  footman,  Charley.    By  George,  here  he  is." 

"  Quite  right,  Thompson,"  said  the  doctor  to  a  stately  butler, 
who  entered  with  a  silver  tray. 

"  Coifee,  sir." 

"  Will  you  have  some  coffee,  Dick  ?  " 

"Me — thanks,  no." 

"  Bring  in  the  spirits,  Thompson.     And  a  lemon,  Dick  ?  " 

"  Lemon,  yes,"  said  the  visitor,  eagerly. 

The  butler  retired,  and  as  the  friends  smoked  in  silence,  in 
obedience  to  a  sign  the  table  was  rapidly  cleared,  and  a  small 
one  placed  between  them,  with  a  spirit  stand  and  glasses,  and 
a  little  bright  copper  kettle  placed  upon  the  hob.  Then  they 
were  once  more  alone. 

"  Hah  !  "  said  the  visitor  with  a  smile,  "  this  looks  homely ; 
puts  me  in  mind  of  the  old  times  in  your  surgery.  I  say,  do 
you  remember  how  I  told  you  that  you'd  better  go  in  strong 
for  the  druggist's  shop,  and  stop  doctoring  ?  " 

"  I  do,  Dick,"  said  the  doctor  ;  "  and  I  should  have  done  it, 
if  I  had  had  the  cash  to  buy  the  stock." 

"  Well,  I  did  offer  to  lend  it  to  you,  one  day  after  I  had 
sold  those  two  horses." 

"  You  did,  Dick,  you  did,"  sending  forth  a  good  puff  of 
tobacco;  "but  I  was  under  obligations  enough." 
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''  Rubbish !  You  always  were  as  proud  as  Lucifer.  Talk 
about  brimstone  ;  do  you  remember  the  fireworks  I  made  with 
some  of  your  stuff  out  of  the  surgery  drawers  ?  " 

"  And  the  horrible  smell  ?    Yes,  I  should  think  I  do. " 

"  And  the  explosion,  when  mixed — what  was  it,  chlorate  of 
potash  and  sulphur — in  the  pestle  and  mortar  ?  " 

"  Of  course  I  do.  I  recollect  the  heart-sickening  waiting 
for  practice,  and  the  merry  times  we  had,  and  the  hope 
deferred,  and  the  delight  of  getting  a  patient,  as  it  seemed  to 
bring  one  nearer " 

"  The  idol,  Charley  ?  Ah,  well,  madam's  a  woman  worth 
waiting  for.     You  married  an  idol,  Charley — an  angel." 

"A  live  woman,  old  friend,  and  she  has  been  a  helpmate 
indeed." 

"  That  she  must  have  been." 

"  I  wish,  old  fellow " 

"  No,  don't  talk  about  it.  I  say,  were  you  still  at  the  old 
place  when  you  married  ?  " 

"  Ah,  yes,  and  for  many  years  afterwards.  I  had  a  splendid 
practice  there  at  last,  thanks  to  the  wife." 

"To  the  wife?" 

"  Yes,  she  was  afraid  I  was  going  to  talk  about  it  to-night." 

"  What,  after  you  asked  that  question  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Why,  how  was  that  ?  " 

"  Simplest  thing  in  the  world.  One  month  I  was  thinking 
of  selling  up  in  despair,  and  abusing  myself  for  marrying  her 
to  bring  her  down  to  poverty,  and  about  writing  to  you  as  to 
the  chances  if  I  joined  you  ;  the  next  month  I  had  more  than 
I  could  do — through  her." 

"Through  her?" 

"  Yes,  through  the  little  wife.     I'll  tell  you." 

MINIM    THE   THIRD. 

The  doctor  half  closed  his  eyes,  and  sat  gazing  at  the  fire  for 
a  few  minutes,  with  a  pleasant  smile  upon  his  countenance,  and 
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slowly  exhaling  the  smoke  he  had  inhaled  from  the  old  pipe, 
while  his  friend  sat  watching  him,  and  comparing  him  with  the 
eager,  hard-working  young  surgeon,  who  had  started  his  pro- 
fessional business  in  a  dirty  Sheffield  street,  all  those  years 
back,  in  the  hope  of  soon  winning  a  connection  among  the 
sturdy  Yorkshire  workmen. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  doctor,  suddenly  laying  down  his  pipe,  "  we 
had  been  married  three  years,  and  somehow,  Dick,  whenever 
I  try  to  think  that  it  was  a  miserable  poverty-stricken  time, 
the  thought  will  assert  itself  that  those  were  among  the  happiest 
hours  of  my  life." 

"  Why,  of  course  they  were,  old  fellow,"  said  his  companion. 
"You  were  young,  strong,  and  you  had  for  helpmate  the 
woman  about  whom  you  were  always  talking,  and  whom  I  had 
never  seen." 

"  No,  of  course  not,"  said  the  doctor  laughingly.  "  I  was 
not  going  to  introduce  a  rollicking  young  fox-hunting  farmer's 
SDn  to  my  quiet  little  mouse,  and  have  her  carried  off  to 
Australia." 

"  You  never  thought  anything  of  the  kind,"  said  Sharpley, 
**  so  don't  make  that  excuse." 

"  Well,  to  tell  the  truth,"  responded  the  doctor,  smiling,  '•  I 
don't  think  I  ever  did.  No,  Dick,  old  fellow,  I  should  have 
been  ashamed  to  harbour  such  a  thought  about  my  best 
friend." 

"  And  against  her." 

"  And  against  her,"  said  the  doctor,  accepting  the  reproof. 
"  But  to  be  serious,  Dick,  old  fellow,  hard  I  did  work  in  those 
days  !  I  had  taken  my  young  wife  very  imprudently — we 
were  both  very  imprudent  to  marry  at  such  a  time — poor  and 
struggling  as  I  was." 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it,"  retorted  the  other.  *'  You  both  had  to 
fight  your  way,  and  you  fought  it  like  men — I  mean  hke  a  man 
and  a  woman.     Look  at  the  result." 

"  Ah,  but  we  were  very  fortunate." 

"  So  is  everybody  who  will  only  try  long  enough.  A  fellow 
tries  for  some  particular  end,  fails,  and  sits  down  and  says  he's 
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unlucky,  and  that  it's  of  no  use  for  him  to  try,  and  settles  that 
he  is  not  one  of  the  fortunate  ones,  instead  of  trying  again. 
Any  man  can  succeed  if  he  hkes." 

"  Think  so  ?  "  said  the  doctor. 

"  Yes,  more  or  less.  Say  life's  a  mountain,  and  a  hundred 
fellows  start  to  climb  to  the  top." 

"  Well,  they  will  not  get  there ;  only  one  or  two." 

"  Ver>'  likely,  but  all  these  indefatigable  ones  will  get  some 
distance  up  if  they  keep  on  tr>'ing,  and  nature  has  been  good 
enough  to  arrange  that  the  man,  if  he  only  knew  it,  gets  as 
much  enjoyment  from  the  view  half  way  up  as  he  does  who 
climbs  to  the  very  top.  Perhaps  more,  for  there  is  not  so 
much  wind,  and  he  has  not  got  to  struggle  so  hard  to  keep  his 
position." 

"Look  here,  Dick,"  said  the  doctor,  "if  you  are  going  to 
preach  a  sermon  I  shall  never  tell  you  how  we  got  on." 

"  Mum,"  said  the  Australian,  gi\'ing  his  lips  a  smart  rap, 
"goon." 

"  Well,  to  continue/'  said  the  doctor,  ''  we  made  what  some 
people  would  have  called  a  very  imprudent  match,  and  we 
suffered  for  it  in  little  hardships,  but  somehow  we  were  very 
happy." 

"  Of  course  you  were,"  grunted  Sharpley. 

"  After  we  had  been  married  a  few  months  I  began  to  be  a 
little  hopeful,  for  I  was  called  in  several  times  ;  but  I  had  one 
case  where  I  attended  the  wife  of  a  man  who  worked  at  one 
of  the  great  iron  foundries,  and,  poor  thing  !  I  could  not  save 
her  hfe. 

"  I  shall  not  forget  in  a  hurry,  Dick,  that  night  when  I  had 
to  tell  her  young  husband  that  his  wife  was  dying.  At  first  he 
seemed  stunned,  and  as  if  he  could  not  believe  it ;  but  then  a 
reaction  set  in,  and  in  his  rough  Yorkshire  workman  fashion 
he  said  I  had  murdered  her ;  that  a  boy  like  I  was  ought 
never  to  have  pretended  to  have  had  experience  enough  to 
attend  her ;  and  I  left  the  house  that  night,  and  went  and  stood 
on  the  bridge  looking  down  into  the  black  Rother,  asking 
myself  whether  I  had  not  better  jump  in  and  make  an  end  of 
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myself,  for  the  man's  words  must  be  quite  right,  and  that  I  was 
a  poor  weak  ignorant  wretch,  quite  unfit  for  my  position,  and 
better  out  of  the  way. 

"  I  can't  describe  my  feelings,  Dick.  They  were  too  acute, 
but  you  must  try  to  realise  them.  I  was  hard  pushed  at  home 
to  keep  our  little  place  together,  and  look  respectable;  this 
man's  words,  spoken,  poor  fellow,  in  his  agony,  had  stung  me 
to  the  quick,  and,  what  was  worse,  I  had  the  mortification  of 
knowing  that  they  would  be  believed  by  all  his  fellow-workmen, 
and  ruin  the  very  small  chances  I  had  of  success.  For  in  a 
country  town  gossip  runs  like  wildfire,  and  I  went  home  that 
night  as  despondent  a  wretch  as  ever,  weary  with  watching, 
and  sought  my  couch." 

"  And  had  you  made  any  mistake  in  your  treatment,  as — 
well — as  a  young  doctor  might  ?  "  asked  Sharpley. 

"  No,  old  fellow,"  said  the  doctor,  quickly.  "  I  have 
reviewed  the  events  of  that  last  evening  hundreds  of  times, 
and  brought  to  bear  upon  them  the  experience  of  all  these 
years  of  work,  and  I  can  honestly  say  that  if  the  best  London 
jjurgeon  had  been  with  me  all  through,  nothing  more  could 
have  been  done. 

"  I  did  not  tell  the  wife,  but  she  quickly  saw  that  something 
was  troubling  me,  and  the  news  soon  reached  her  ears. 
Poor  little  woman,  she  was  working  very  hard  at  the  time,  as 
much  as  anything  to  keep  me  from  moping  during  very  long 
hours  at  home,  and  she  had  insisted  upon  sharing  my  studies. 
A  curious  thing  for  a  young  wife  to  do,  so  you'll  say,  but 
there  it  was ;  her  reading  was  all  upon  medicine  and  surgery, 
and  when  I  remonstrated,  a  pair  of  sweet  loving  eyes  looked 
up  into  mine." 

"  Lucky  dog  ! ''  sighed  Sharpley. 

"  And  she  said  that  she  felt  it  her  duty  to  understand  her 
husband's  profession,  and  be  of  help  to  him.  So  what  could 
I  do?" 

"  Only  be  thankful,"  murmured  Sharpley.     "  Lucky  dog  !  " 

"  Of  course,  when  she  knew  of  the  terrible  termination  of 
the  case,  she  discussed  it  with  me,  and  it  seemed  very  hard  to 
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think  that  the  expected  payment,  which  we  wanted  so  badly, 
should  have  taken  the  form  of  angry  reproach  with  words  that 
stung  and  rankled  for  years. 

"  '  Don't  trouble,  Charley,'  she  said  at  last,  '  you  did  your 
duty,  dear,  and  we  must  bear  it,  and  wait' 

" '  No,'  I  said,  *  this  is  the  last  straw ;  the  camel's  back  is 
broken,  and ' 

"  *  I'm  going  to  mend  it.'  she  said,  smiling ;  '  my  husband 
is  too  brave  a  man  to  give  up  and  say  he  is  beaten.' 

"  '  What,'  I  said,  *  would  you  fight  it  out  ?  ' 

"  '  Would  I  fight  it  out  ? '  she  cried,  clenching  her  little 
hands,  and  with  her  eyes  flashing,  *  yes,  a  hundred  times.  If 
you  had  been  wrong  it  would  be  different,  but  you  were  right, 
dear,  and  we  will  live  it  down.' 

"  '  But  it  means  beggary,  starvation  ! '  I  cried,  passionately  ; 
*  we  shall  never  get  over  this.' 

"  '  It  can't  mean  beggary,  dear,'  she  replied,  '  because  we 
would  never  beg,  and  as  to  the  starvation — well,  we  will  starve 
together  if  we  are  obliged.' 

"  What  could  a  man  do  after  that  but  fight  it  out  ?  "  cried 
the  doctor,  growing  more  and  more  animated.  "I  set  to,  and 
closed  my  ears  to  the  reports  I  heard,  and  shut  my  eyes  to  the 
altered  looks,  and  spent  my  time  at  home  studying  hard,  and 
attending  the  poor  people  who  came  to  me,  and  who,  of  course, 
could  not  pay.  And  so  a  couple  of  years  glided  by,  during 
which  we  had  managed  to  live  somehow,  and  keep  up 
appearances,  but  only  by  scheming ;  and  how  we  managed  is 
often  a  puzzle  to  us  now. 

"  Still  things  did  not  improve,  and  rent  was  getting  behind, 
and  but  for  the  fact  that  my  landlord  was  a  good-hearted 
fellow,  who  had  faith  in  me  and  declared  I  should  some  day 
get  on,  I  must  have  sold  up  and  gone. 

"There  is  a  dreary  story  for  you,  Dick,"  said  the  doctor, 
pausing  suddenly. 

"You  just  go  on,"  growled  the  Australian;  "I'm  waiting  for 
the  climax.     It  was  just  the  same  with  me." 

'  Well,"  continued  the  doctor,    "  matters  had   got  to   the 
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lowest  of  low  water  with  us,  and  the  only  hope  I  had  was  this 
— that  when  professional  business  did  come,  I  had  been 
making  myself  more  fit  to  undertake  it,  consequent  upon  the 
arduous  study  I  had  gone  through ;  though  I  was  thirsting  for 
more  practice  and  less  theory. 

"  At  last,  one  morning,  I  took  my  little  wife's  hands  in  mine 
and  said  quietly — '  Don't  you  think  we've  held  the  castle  of 
poverty  long  enough,  dear  ? ' 

"  She  shook  her  head. 

' ' '  But  we've  made  a  good  fight.  Let's  surrender  to  the 
wolf,  and  go  to  London.  Perhaps  I  can  get  taken  on  as  an 
assistant,  and  if  not  we  might  start  again,  and  we  could  not  do 
worse  ! ' 

"  She  shook  her  head  again. 

"  *  We  are  not  beaten,  dear,'  she  said.  '  When  the  place  is 
taken  by  assault  it  will  be  time  to  go,  but  you  cannot  leave 
Sheffield,  and  own  that  you  treated  that  poor  woman  wrongly.' 

"  '  But  I  should  never  own  that.' 

"  'Every  one  would  say  you  did,'  she  replied.  'And  if  we 
come  down  to  bread  and  water  we  are  going  to  hold  out.' " 

"  Bravo  !  "  said  Sharpley,  gruffly.     "  Lucky  dog  !  " 

"  Of  course  I  held  on,  and  we  continued  our  studies,  and  I 
worked  pretty  hard  here  and  there  for  almost  nothing.  I  often 
had  very  long  walks  out  into  the  country  to  some  poor 
creature,  and  experience  was  mostly  my  pay.  At  such  times 
the  wife  was  invaluable  to  me,  for  if  some  one  came  in  my 
absence  with  some  trifling  ailment,  she  would  be  ready  with 
the  necessary  medicine,  and  the  poor  folk  were  quite  content 
to  take  it  from  her  hand,  after  watching  her  open-eyed  and 
mouthed,  as  she  took  down  the  bottles  or  opened  the  drawers 
in  the  surgery  to  mix  the  drugs. 

"  Of  course  it  was  only  the  very  simple  cases  she  treated. 
She  had  the  discrimination  to  know  when  to  hold  her  hand, 
and  keep  the  patients  till  I  returned,  or  make  them  call  again, 
and  many  a  laugh  I  used  to  have  with  her,  as  I  threatened  to 
have  my  partner's  name  upon  the  brass  plate,  or  if  not  her 
name,  the  words  '  And  Co.' 
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"  I  can  assure  you,  Dick,  that  there  was  a  time  when  that 
httle  woman  would  dispense  a  medicine — make  up  a  prescrip- 
tion admirably." 

"  Of  course,"  said  Sharpley,  gruffly,  "  who  doubts  it  ?  " 
"  But  the  best  dispensers  may  make  mistakes." 
"  Charley,  old  fellow,  don't  say  she  did  anything  wrong," 
cried  the  Australian  excitedly. 

"  Wait  a  bit,"  replied  the  doctor  ;  ''  I'm  just  coming  to  the 
climax." 

MINIM   THE    FOURTH. 

"  It  was  one  glorious  June  day,  and  I  had  to  go  right  out  into 
the  hills,  six  miles  from  Sheffield.  There  was  a  brisk  breeze 
blowing  in  my  face,  and  it  seemed  to  me  to  smell  of  the  sweets 
of  the  high  moors  out  towards  Derbyshire.  The  sun  shone 
clearly,  for  I  had  left  the  smoke  of  the  great  iron  hive  behind ; 
and  at  one  moment  I  felt  in  the  highest  of  spirits,  at  the  next 
in  the  lowest;  for  it  seemed  so  hard  to  have  left  the  poor 
little  woman  at  home  among  the  streets  and  gloomy  atmosphere, 
while  I  was  revelling  in  the  sweet  pure  air,  and  feeling  as  high- 
spirited  as  a  boy. 

"  Well,  I  reached  the  lonely  cottage  I  had  to  visit,  saw  my 
patient,  an  old  fellow  of  seventy-nine,  who  was  very  severe 
with  roe  for  not  setting  him  to  rights.  He  said  that  I  had  been 
attending  him  for  months  now,  and  he  got  no  better,  and  if  I 
couldn't  do  '  nowt '  for  him  I'd  better  say  so  like  a  man,  and 
let  him  call  in  another  doctor. 

"  This  was  rather  hard  on  me,  who  walked  fourteen  miles 
every  visit  I  paid  him,  and  received  not  a  penny  in  return  ; 
but  what  could  you  say  to  an  ignorant  old  Yorkshire  labourer, 
whose  sole  complaint  was  Anno  Domini^  which  he  had  in  its 
worst  form  ? 

"  However,  I  said  what  I  could  to  comfort  him,  and  promised 
to  give  his  case  as  serious  consideration  as  I  could.  A\Tiat  was 
more,  I  promised  to  call  twice  a  week  instead  of  once, 
consoling  myself  with  the  idea  that  the  walk  would  do  me  good, 
and  might  ease  the  poor  old  fellow's  pathway  to  the  grave. 
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"  I  reached  home  about  five,  to  find  tea  ready  and  the  wife 
smiling  and  happy.  There  was  hot  frizzled  bacon  for  tea,  due 
to  the  fact  that  we  had  had  no  dinner,  and  that  there  had  been 
a  stroke  of  good  luck,  which  the  little  woman  was  eager  to 
impart. 

"  '  The  practice  is  improving  fast,  dear,'  she  said,  '  and  you 
shall  make  your  fortune  yet.' 

"  *  Who  has  been  here  then  ? '  I  said. 

"  *  Oh,  the  first,'  she  said,  as  she  poured  out  the  tea,  '  was  a 
great  tall  black-whiskered  man  from  one  of  the  forges,  and  I 
wanted  him  to  wait  and  see  you,  but  he  said  that  he  would 
rather  I  gave  him  something.' 

"  '  What  was  the  matter  ?     The  old  thing  ? ' 

"  '  Yes.  He  said  he  had  a  sensation  as  if  he  had  hot  lead  in 
his  head,  and  it  was  running  from  side  to  side,  and  worst  of  all 
hanging  about  over  his  eyes,  which  were  quite  yellow.' 

"  '  Did  you  give  him  the  pill  and  draught  ?' 

"'Yes,  dear,  and  he  paid  eighteenpence  for  it.  Wasn't 
that  good?  '^ 

" '  For  us,'  I  said,  laughing.  *  Well !  and  the  other 
case  ? ' 

"  '  Oh,  a  nice  pleasant-looking  young  woman  with  her  baby ; 
she  was  in  dreadful  trouble  about  it,  and  I  soon  found  out 
what  was  the  matter.  The  poor  little  thing  had  been  overfed. 
She  said  her  master  worshipped  it,  and  he  was  never  so  happy 
as  when  he  was  at  home  at  night,  nursing  it  while  he  had  his 
meals,  and  he  gave  it  something  of  everything  he  had.  I  say, 
Charley  dear,'  she  cried,  laughing,  *  he  had  actually  given  the 
poor  little  thing  beer  and  bacon  the  night  before.' 

"  '  How  old  was  it  ? '  I  said. 

"  '  About  a  year,'  she  replied. 

"  '  And  what  did  you  do  ?  ' 

"  '  What  did  I  do  ?  Why,  mixed  the  little  powder  for  it,  of 
course.' 

"  '  Of  course,'  I  said.  '  Why,  I  really  think  I  will  go  for  a 
fortnight's  holiday.     You  can  do  just  as  well  as  I  can.' 

"'What    nonsense,    dear!'    she    cried.     'Anybody    could 
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treat  a  case  like  that.  It  always  puzzles  me  why  people  go  to 
doctors  over  such  simple  ailments,  produced  by  over-eating.' 

"  '  Why  ?  Ignorance,  my  dear,'  I  said,  as  I  went  on  tho- 
roughly enjoying  my  meal. 

" '  Then  I  wish  there  was  a  little  more,'  she  replied,  '  so  that 
we  could  be  better  off.  But  I'm  not  grumbling ;  I  charged  the 
woman  a  shilling  for  the  medicine,  and  that's  a  whole  half- 
crown  to-day.  By  the  way,  Charley,  I  began  the  fresh  bottle 
for  the  powder.     The  last  was  gone  out  of  the  old  one.' 

"  '  What  fresh  bottle  ? '  I  said. 

"  '  The  one  which  came  in  the  little  parcel  on  Monday.' 

"  I  dropped  my  knife  and  fork,  and  stared  wildly  at  her. 

"  *  Charley,'  she  cried,  *  are  you  ill  ? ' 

"  '  111 ! '  I  gasped ;  and  leaping  up  I  ran  into  the  surgery, 
seized  the  stoppered  bottle  from  the  shelf,  and  stared  at  it 
with  swimming  eyes,  in  the  faint  hope  that  I  might  be  wrong, 
thrust  it  back  with  a  groan,  and  was  going  back  into  the 
parlour,  but  my  wife  was  already  at  my  side,  looking  up  at  me 
with  blanched  face,  and  trembling  violently. 

"  *  Speak  to  me,  dear  ! '  she  cried  wildly  ;  *  what  is  it  ?  You 
are  ill.     Charles  !  husband  !     Ah  ! ' 

"She  literally  reeled  from  me,  and  caught  at  the  wall  to 
save  herself  from  falling,  for  the  light  had  come,  and  I  saw 
in  her  horror-stricken  eyes  that  she  knew  the  awful  truth. 

"  '  Tell  me  ! '  she  cried,  in  a  voice  I  did  not  know,  it  was  so 
strange  and  hoarse.  '  No,  no  ;  don't  say  that  I  have  given 
something  wrong.' 

"  '  Wrong  ! '  I  cried  wildly.  '  If  the  child  has  taken  that, 
nothing  can  save  its  life." 

"'Ah!' 

"  She  uttered  a  wild  cry,  and  flung  herself  upon  her  knees 
with  her  hands  clasped  together. 

"  *  Quick ! '  I  cried,  catching  another  bottle  from  a  shelf, 
and  hastily  pouring  some  of  its  contents  into  a  phial.  '  Give 
me  the  names — where  does  the  mother  live  ? 

"She  stared  at  me  wildly,  her  lips  moving,  but  no  words  came. 

" '  Do  you  hear  me  ? '     I  cried  savagely,  as    I    seized  her 
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by  the  shoulders  and  shook  her.  *You  have  given  the 
mother  a  fatal  dose  for  her  child.     Where  does  she  live  ? ' 

"  '  I — I  don't  know,'  she  panted,  hoarsely. 

"'You  don't  know?' 

"  •  I  never  saw  her  before — I  did  not  ask  her  her  name.' 

"  '  Good  God  ! ' 

"  I  dropped  the  bottle  with  the  antidote,  and  it  smashed 
to  atoms  upon  the  floor  as  I  stood  there,  with  the  great  drops 
of  perspiration  upon  my  brow,  and  my  hands  wet  with  a 
deathlike  coldness,  while  a  horrible  sensation  of  abject  fear 
ran  through  me,  and  I  felt  as  if  I  must  rush  out  of  the  house, 
and  never  even  come  back  again. 

"Then  I  roused  myself  to  action.  I  took  another  phial 
from  the  cupboard,  and,  with  the  bottle  rattling  against  the 
neck,  I  poured  out  a  fresh  dose  of  the  antidote,  corked  it,  and 
thrust  it  into  my  pocket. 

"'Now,'  I  said,  hastily,  'think — and  think  of  that  child's 
life — my  reputation  hangs  on  your  answer.  She  said  her 
name  ? ' 

"'No!' 

"  It  w^as  more  like  a  moan  than  a  reply  to  my  question. 

"  '  But  she  told  you  where  she  came  from — where  she  was 
going — something  to  give  a  clue  to  where  she  lived  ? ' 

"  Again  that  word,  sounding  like  a  moan,  and  the  wild 
despairing  look  of  those  eyes  as  they  gazed  in  mine,  while  I 
stood  shivering  with  horror,  striving  to  think — to  determine 
upon  some  course  of  action. 

"  At  last  I  caught  up  my  hat. 

'"Charley,  what  are  we  going  to  do?'  she  cried,  making 
her  way  to  me  on  her  knees,  and  clinging  to  my  arm. 

"  '  Find  that  woman  and  her  child  ! '  I  gasped  ;  and  flinging 
her  off,  I  heard  her  head  strike  the  floor  as  I  rushed  out 
into  the  street." 

MINIM    THE    FIFTH. 

"  As  I  hurried  down  the  street  the  horror  of  my  position 
increased.     The  workpeople  were  thronging  from  their  labour, 
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and  as  I  pushed  my  way  through  the  crowd,  I  so  reahsed  the 
impossibility  of  finding  a  stranger  in  the  streets  of  that  great 
town  that  I  turned  sick,  and  stood  in  a  side  lane  trembling. 

"  Then  a  fresh  thought  came  to  me.  It  was  impossible  to 
find  the  poor  creature  whose  child  had  been  slain,  but  I  was 
doing  wrong  in  leaving  home.  Even  now,  I  thought,  she 
might  have  hurried  there  in  agony  at  the  symptoms  of  her 
infant ;  perhaps  she  was  asking  fresh  help,  while  I  was  doing 
the  very  thing  that  would  militate  against  that  help.  I  knew 
what  the  child  had  taken,  and  could  give  an  antidote  at  once. 

''  I  ran  back  to  the  house,  dashed  into  the  surgery,  and  looked 
wildly  round,  expecting — hoping — to  see  the  woman  there. 

"  But  no  ;  I  almost  stumbled  over  the  lifeless  figure  of  my 
wife,  lying  where  she  had  fallen.  It  was  evident  that  no  one 
had  been. 

"  I  lifted  her  upon  the  couch,  and  she  uttered  a  low  moan 
and  unclosed  her  eyes.  Then  by  degrees  her  memory  came 
back,  and  as  she  realised  our  position,  she  burst  into  a  pas- 
sionate fit  of  hysterical  weeping,  and  rose  to  fling  herself  once 
more  upon  her  knees. 

"  '  Husband,  forgive  me  ! '  she  cried.  '  What  have  I  done  ? 
What  have  I  done  ?  ' 

"  '  Hush  ! '  I  cried.     '  For  heaven's  sake,  try  and  be  calm.' 

"  'Yes,  yes,'  she  moaned,  as  she  staggered  to  her  feet  and 
made  a  desperate  effort  to  master  her  emotion.  '  There  :  I 
am  calm  now.     What  shall   I  do?' 

"  *  Try  and  think.  Was  there  anything  by  which  you  can 
give  me  a  clue — did  she  say  where  her  husband  worked  ? ' 

"  '  No  ! ' 

"  '  Did  she  say  who  recommended  her  to  come  here  ?  ' 

" '  She  said  she  had  often  seen  the  plate  upon  the  door 
when  she  had  come  into  the  town.' 

"  '  Then  she  does  not  live  in  Shefiield  ?  ' 

"  '  No  ! ' 

"Worse  and  worse.  To  attempt  to  find  her  in  the  town 
was  simply  lunacy;  she  might  have  coma  from  the  farthest 
suburbs,  from  one  of  the  villas,  on  the  rail,  or  another  to'.vn. 
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"  'Let  me  go  out  into  the  streets,  I  should  know  her  again.' 

"  '  Madness  ! '  I  cried ;  '  what  time  did  she  come  ? ' 

"  *  About  twelve.' 

"Six  hours  had  elapsed — as  one  last  hope  flashed  upon 
me. 

" '  She  was  going,  you  told  me,  to  give  the  medicine  to  the 
child  last  thing  to-night  ?  ' 

"  '  She  said  she  was  going  to  call  on  a  friend  on  her  way 
home,  and  she  should  give  the  child  the  medicine  there.* 

"  The  last  hope  crushed.  It  was  evident  that  the  woman 
lived  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  town,  probably  at 
some  place  on  the  way  to  Rotherham,  and  I  sank  helpless  in 
a  chair. 

"  '  \Vhat  can  I  do  ?  Think,  and  speak  to  me,'  she  panted 
again. 

"  *  Nothing,'  I  said,  with  a  feeling  of  desolation  coming  over 
me  that  was  horrible. 

"  *  Don't— don't  tell  me  that  I  have  killed  that  poor  little 
innocent  thing ! ' 

"  '  Hush,  wife,'  I  said  hoarsely,  as  a  feeling  of  pity  for  her 
agony  came  upon  me ;  '  it  was  not  you,  it  was  I.' 

"  '  No,  no,  no  ! '  she  wailed  ;  '  I  ought  to  have  known.  Tell 
me — tell  me,  what  shall  I  do  ?  ' 

"  '  Hush,'  I  said,  softly,  as  I  took  her  in  my  arms  ;  '  we  are 
in  God's  hands,  my  child.  Go  to  your  room,  and  pray,  as  you 
have  never  prayed  before,  that  this  little  flickering  life  may  be 
spared.' 

"'Yes,' she  said,  as  she  caught  my  hands  in  hers,  *let  us 
pray.' " 

MINIM   THE   SIXTH. 

"  A  NIGHT  of  horror.  We  could  neither  of  us  sleep — neither 
of  us  leave  the  surgery,  which  I  paced  hour  after  hour,  listen- 
ing to  every  step  that  broke  the  silence  of  the  night. 

"  At  times  I  opened  the  door,  and  stood  watching  for  the 
woman  who  I  felt  must  be  on  the  way  ;  and  how  was  I  to 
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meet  her  agonised,  upbraiding  eyes,  as  she  called  me  murderer 
— the  slayer  of  her  child  ? 

"Then  came  wild  ideas  of  flight — why  should  we  not 
hurriedly  pack  up  a  few  things  and  leave  the  place  for  ever  ? 
Our  life  had  been  one  long  struggle,  there  was  nothing  to  give 
up.     Why  not  go  ? 

"The  idea  was  crushed  down  almost  as  soon  as  formed, 
and  closing  the  door  I  went  to  the  couch  and  sat  beside  my 
wife,  holding  her  cold  dank  hand  in  mine  as  I  whispered, — 

"  '  We  will  share  this  agony  together,  wife.  He  is  merciful, 
we  are  in  His  hands.' 

"  The  hours  went  by  leaden  winged,  and  from  time  to  time, 
hand  in  hand  now,  we  went  to  the  surgery  window  to  wait  for 
the  coming  step.  At  times  some  hurried  pace  would  be 
heard,  and  with  beating  hearts  we  waited  ;  but  it  always  passed 
on. 

"  There  is  no  rest  in  Sheffield,  night  or  day.  The  steam 
pants,  the  furnaces  roar,  and  the  sky  is  lit  up  with  the  re- 
flections of  the  lurid  fires,  while  overhead  hangs  a  pall  of 
blackening  smoke.  Never  shall  I  forget  the  hours  of  that 
night,  as  the  sights  and  sounds  seemed  somehow  to  blend 
themselves  with  the  agony  we  suff"ered,  and  made  it  more 
terrible  and  wicked. 

"  A  hundred  times  over  I  seemed  to  see  the  agonised  wife 
rush  into  the  place,  then  it  was  the  angry  father,  and  then,  as 
my  imagination  can  riot,  I  saw  myself  served  with  notice  to 
attend  the  inquest,  and  afterwards  heard  myself  accused  of 
manslaughter.  Anon  I  accused  myself  of  cruelty  to  the 
suffering  woman  at  my  side,  and  tried  vainly  to  give  her 
some  comfort,  for  I  whispered  to  my  heart  that  if  any  one 
should  suffer  for  this  error  it  was  I. 

"  The  night  slowly  passed,  and  a  dull  wet  morning  broke, 
with  the  rain  streaming  down,  and  seeming  to  cover  the 
window-panes  with  tears.  Then  came  the  hurrying  of  feet,  as 
the  workpeople  made  for  the  diff'erent  works,  and  as  the  steps 
neared  the  house  we  sat  with  beating  pulses  waiting  for  our 
denouncers,  till,  as  they  did  not  come,  we  sank  at  last  into  a 
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kind  of  apathy,  feeling  as  if  our  senses  were  stunned  by  this 
terrific  blow. 

"  As  the  morning  wore  on  I  thought  of  the  newspaper,  and 
at  last  summoned  up  courage  to  get  one,  and  searched  to  see 
if  there  was  any  notice  of  the  accident. 

"  There  was  none ;  and  fearing  to  leave  home  that  day  I 
waited  there,  and  we  tried  to  find  out  whether  any  news  were 
afloat.  But  no ;  nothing  reached  our  ears.  The  busy  round 
of  life  went  on  as  usual,  while  we  two  suffered  tortures  that  I 
cannot  give  in  words.  • 

"  A  dozen  times  over  I  was  for  going  to  the  police ;  but 
perhaps  it  was  cowardice  which  kept  me  back,  and  made  me 
say,  *  It  is  too  late.' 

"  Another  feeling  kept  me  back  as  well,  and  that  was  the 
action  of  my  wife,  who  insisted  that  she  was  the  culprit,  and  if 
any  one  were  to  be  punished  it  must  be  she. 

*'  That  day  passed,  the  next,  and  the  next,  and  by  degrees 
a  week.  Believe  it  or  not  as  you  will,  but  in  those  seven  days 
my  hair  turned  grey.  One  day  it  was  black ;  on  the  seventh 
from  then  it  was  grizzled  and  splashed  with  white,  while  my 
wife  seemed  to  have  suddenly  changed  to  a  thin,  middle-aged 
woman.  It  was  then  on  the  seventh  day  that  we  sat  together, 
silent  and  suffering,  waiting  for  the  concluding  act  of  the 
tragedy,  at  whose  termination  we  should  go  forth  into  the 
world  to  begin  anew,  as  we  tried  to  forget  this,  which  would  be 
the  dark  spot  upon  our  lives. 

"  '  Husband,'  came  as  it  were  in  a  whisper  from  close  by  me ; 
and  as  I  turned  and  saw  the  weary  agonised  face  by  my  side,  I 
felt  an  agony  of  remorse  at  my  selfish  indifference  to  her  suffer- 
ings, and  took  her  to  my  heart. 

" '  This  is  the  seventh  day,  dear,'  she  said  softly,  as  her  thin 
hand  clung  to  my  neck. 

"  '  Yes,'  I  said,  in  the  same  low  whisper,  '  I  was  thinking  the 
same.     She  will  come  to-day.' 

"  '  Yes,'  said  my  wife,  '  she  will  come  to-day.' 

"  She  uttered  a  sigh  as  if  of  relief,  for  the  same  feeling  was 
with  us  both — the  sensation  that  the  prisoner  must  feel  who 
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has  been  waiting  for  his  trial,  and  is  longing  to  know  the 
worst,  that  the  horrible  suspense  may  be  at  an  end. 

"  The  same  thought  had  come  to  us  both,  as  we  saw  now  for 
the  first  time  that  this  woman  had  come  to  us  on  the  market 
day,  and,  living  probably  at  a  distance,  her  journeys  to  the 
town  were  weekly. 

"  Will  her  husband  come  ? "  I  wondered  ;  "  will  he  come 
too?" 

"  This  roused  me  a  httle,  and  I  determined  that  my  wife 
should  be  exposed  to  no  insult  that  could  be  called  an  insult, 
which  was  the  honest  indignation  of  the  bereaved.  Still  I 
argued  with  myself  that  she  must,  in  her  weak  prostrated 
state,  be  spared,  and  tried  to  induce  her  to  leave  the  surgery ; 
but  it  was  in  vain. 

"  '  No,'  she  said  firmly ;  '  we  will  meet  her  hand  in  hand. 
Oh,  husband,  husband,  the  poor  little  innocent,  suffering 
thing  !    God  help  me  !  what  have  I  done  ?  ' 

"  I  had  hardly  caressed  her  into  calmness  after  the  wild 
outburst  of  agony,  when  about  ten  o'clock,  as  we  stood  together 
waiting  for  what  we  felt  must  come,  my  wife  white,  and  I 
weak  and  reduced  by  fasting  and  agony,  we  heard  the  expected 
step,  and  our  hands  tightened  their  grasp. 

"  There  was  nothing  to  indicate  that  this  hurried  step  was 
the  one  we  awaited,  but  we  seemed  to  know  it  was,  and  as  it 
paused  at  the  door  I  gave  my  wife's  hand  a  final  pressure,  and 
stepped  forward  and  opened  the  door  to  a  homely-looking 
woman  in  black. 

"  In  black  !  There  was  the  final  chapter  of  the  little  tragedy  ; 
and  she  stood  gazing  for  a  few  moments  in  my  face,  as  I  drew 
back  for  her  to  enter,  and  closed  the  door. 

"  As  I  did  so  my  breath  came  with  a  jerk,  and  I  was  about 
to  go  to  my  wife's  assistance.  Then  I  stood  in  amaze,  for  the 
woman  had  crossed  quickly  to  where  my  wife  stood,  and 
caught  her  hands,  kissing  them  and  sobbing  violently. 

"  *  I  shall  never  forget  it,'  she  sobbed,  '  for  it  would  have 
broken  my  master's  heart.  He  just  worships  that  bairn,  and 
before  I  got  back  to  Mrs.  Urglan's,  poor  little  chap,  he  was 
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almost  insensible-like.    But  we  got  him  to  take  it — Mrs.  Urglan 

nelped  me ' 

"  I  uttered  a  groan. 

" '  And  oh,  ma'am,  he  was  bad  for  a  bit,  and  then  he  went 
off  in  a  lovely  sleep  as  lasted  for  hours  and  hours,  and  the 
next  day  he  wasn't  like  the  same.' 
"  '  And — and  now  ?  '  I  gasped. 

" '  Now,  sir?  Oh,  he's  just  as  full  of  fun  as  can  be,  and  my 
master's  promised  not  to  be  so  foolish  with  him  again  ;  he  will 
feed  him  so.     But  lor',  ma'am,  you  do  look  badly.' 

"  '  Yes,  yes,'  I  said  hastily ;  '  she  has  been  very  ill  this  week.' 
"  '  And  with  a  doctor  in  the  house  ?     Poor  soul ! ' 
"  There  was  genuine  feeling  in  the  woman's  gratitude,  as  she 
thanked  us  again  and  again,   and  ended  by  leaving  a  large 
basket  on  the  counter  when  she  took  her  leave. 

"  '  It's  my  master's  doing,  sir,'  she  whispered.  '  He  said 
your  good  lady  ought  to  have  it  for  what  she's  done.' 

" '  What  does  it  mean  ? '  sobbed  my  wife,  as  soon  as  we 
were  alone. 

"  'The  effect  of  an  overdose  of  violent  poison,'  I  said;  'had 
it  been  a  tenth — I  may  say  a  twentieth — it  must  have  been 
fatal,  the  child  would  have  died.' 

"That  was  the  beginning  of  our  prosperity,  for  from  the 
period  of  that  accident  patients  began  to  come  rapidly ;  and 
through  my  wife  I  gained  a  tremendous  reputation  for  the 
cure  of  child  ailments,  and  this  I  retained  until  I  joined  the 
staff  of  the  hospital  here  in  town. 

"  Why,  we  have  almost  let  out  the  fire.  Shall  we  go  up  and 
have  some  tea  ?  " 

"  Will  Mrs.  Armstrong  know  that  you  have  been  tellmg  me 
the  story  ?  "  said  Sharpley,  nervously. 
"  I  daresay  she  will  guess  it." 

"  Poor  thing  !  What  she  must  have  suffered  !  But  as  I've 
said  before,  old  fellow,  you're  a  lucky  dog.  Let's  go  and  have 
that  tea," 

"Not  now,"  said  the  doctor,  looking  at  his  watch;  "it  is 
nearly  breakfast  time." 


UNCLE   RODY. 

THE   DOCTOR'S   FRIENDS   STORY. 
BY   J.    A.    MITCHELL. 

THERE  once  lived  in  the  Hub  of  the  Universe  a  man 
who  was  the  proprietor  of  a  heavy  grief,  which  all 
came  from  his  only  son  being  a  crushing  disappoint- 
ment. He  had  the  most  ambitious  plans  for  the  future  of  his 
son ;  but  as  the  boy  grew  up  it  became  evident  that  he  was 
not  only  without  ideas  of  his  own,  but  lacked  the  capacity  of 
recognising  one  should  he  meet  it  unannounced.  He  seldom 
opened  his  mouth  save  for  purposes  of  nourishment.  As  he 
was  rather  handsome,  however,  it  often  required  time  for 
strangers  to  discover  what  an  ass  he  really  was.  His  father  had 
tried  for  many  years  to  be  proud  of  him,  but  it  was  an  uphill 
struggle  that  wore  heavily  on  his  spirit. 

One  afternoon,  as  some  important  business  led  the  unhappy 
father  toward  a  decanter  in  the  butler's  pantry,  he  discovered 
a  little  mouse  weeping  bitterly  in  a  trap.  The  prisoner  seemed 
entirely  overcome  by  the  horror  of  his  position. 

"  You  appear  to  be  depressed,"  said  the  father. 

"  Well  I  may  be  ! "  answered  the  mouse.  "  I  was  to  be 
married  this  afternoon ;  now  I  shall  be — murdered  ! "  and 
again  he  broke  down. 

"  Well,  such  a  change  of  programme  must  be  disappointing," 
said  the  unhappy  father.  "I  should  be  upset  myself,"  and, 
looking  around  to  make  sure  that  no  one  observed  his  folly,  he 
opened  the  cage  door.  The  mouse  stepped  quickly  out  and 
ran  across  the  floor,  but  stopped  in  the  doorway,  and  said,  with 
a  polite  bow, — 
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"  I  thank  you,  sir,  a  thousand  times.  You  have  saved  my 
life,  and  I  shall  not  forget  it." 

That  night  the  unhappy  father  went  to  bed  thinking  gloomily, 
as  was  his  habit,  upon  the  empty  future  of  his  stupid  son.  He 
slept  but  a  short  time,  when  he  was  awakened  by  an  unusual 
sound.  As  he  opened  his  eyes  he  discovered  two  mice  upon 
the  foot-board  of  his  bed,  singing,  in  excellent  time  and  with 
much  expression,  this  couplet, — 

"Please  accept,  O  benefactor, 

From  a  happy  bride  and  groom, 
Hearty  thanks  for  having  saved  them 
From  an  unrelenting  doom." 

Then,  seeing  he  was  well  awake,  they  sang  to  a  different  air 
and  quicker  time, — 

"Turn,  O  turn  jour  grief  to  joy! 
Call  three  times  for  Uncle  Rody; 
You  will  find  him  just  the  boy, 
Just  the  boy!" 

Then  they  scampered  down  the  foot-board,  and  all  was  still 
again. 

This  occurred  for  three  nights.  On  the  third  night  he  finally 
sat  up  in  bed  and  said,  more  to  gratify  the  mice  than  from  any 
faith  in  the  performance, — 

"  Uncle  Rody  !  Uncle  Rody  !  Uncle  Rody  !  " 

In  a  moment  there  was  a  violent  scratching,  then  a  stout 
mouse,  rather  past  middle  age,  clambered  up  the  foot-board. 
He  sat  there  with  his  hands  folded  over  his  stomach,  and 
seemed  a  little  out  of  breath. 

"  ^Vell,  what  can  I  do  for  you  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Turn  my  grief  to  joy,  if  some  of  your  friends  have  not 
exaggerated  your  abilities." 

"  Nothing  easier,"  said  Uncle  Rody.  "  What  is  your 
grief?" 

Then  the  unhappy  father  told  him  all  about  his  son. 

"  I  can  easily  remedy  that,"  said  Uncle  Rody,  "  if  you  will 
only  take  my  advice."  , 
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"  ^Miat  is  your  advice  ?  " 

"  Make  your  son  a  physician." 

"  A  physician ! "  exclaimed  the  father ;  "  why,  he  hasn't 
brains  enough  for  a  hod-carrier ! " 

"  No  brains  are  required.  Your  son  has  a  pompous  mannei 
and  says  little — a  combination  that  is  sure  to  impress  a  sick 
man." 

"  But  he  could  never  cure  anything !  " 

"  AMiy  should  he  ?  "  said  Uncle  Rody.  *'  Nature  does  that. 
And  when  the  patients  die  it  is  because  nothing  could  have 
saved  them,"  and  here  he  gave  his  listener  an  enormous  wink, 
out  of  all  proportion  to  his  diminutive  eye. 

"  But  the  other  physicians,"  said  the  father, — "  they  would  be 
sure  to  find  him  out." 

Uncle  Rody  smiled  wearily. 

"  Are  doctors  of  the  same  school  in  the  habit  of  denouncing 
each  other  ?  Your  son  can  murder  every  patient  he  treats,  and 
his  professional  brothers  will  stand  by  him  to  the  last.  Just 
give  it  a  little  thought,  and  you  will  take  my  advice.  Good- 
night !  *" 

***** 

Three  years  later  the  stupid  son  returned  from  abroad,  after 
a  series  of  unintelligent  studies  in  the  principal  medical  schools 
of  Europe.  His  first  patient  was  an  influential  lady,  who  had 
the  whooping-cough.  He  pronounced  it  quick  consumption. 
She  of  course  believed  him,  and  when  she  recovered  was  so 
overcome  by  her  miraculous  escape  firom  this  usually  fatal 
disease  that  she  recommended  him  in  the  most  enthusiastic 
manner  to  all  her  friends.  His  second  great  success  was  with 
a  child,  who  had  cramp  in  the  stomach.  He  treated  him  for 
curvature  of  the  spine,  and  as  the  child  came  out  of  it  with  an 
excellent  figure  the  wealthy  parents  overwhelmed  him  with 
their  gratitude.  His  reputation  was  now  firmly  established. 
He  became  a  shining  light  in  the  profession,  and  soon  after 
married  a  merchant  princess. 
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A    SOLDIERS   STORY. 
BY    LT.-COLOXEL    ANDREW   J.    MACPHERSON. 

IF  you  could  have  peeped  into  the  coffee-room  of  "The 
Rag  "  on  a  certain  drizzh'ng  afternoon  in  the  month  of 
February  i8 —  (a  red-letter  day  at  Aldershot),  you  would 
have  seen  it  full  of  the  flower  of  our  Army,  with  just  a 
sufficient  seasoning  of  veterans  to  take  the  edge  off  the  spring- 
tide of  animal  life,  and  to  give  a  neutral  tone  to  the  vivid 
predominance  of  dash  and  animation. 

At  a  table  just  inside,  and  to  the  left  of  the  door,  sat  four 
men,  who  had  apparently  finished  lunch,  and  were  in  that 
happy  frame  of  mind  which  bodily  wants  amply  attended  to 
induces. 

One  was  a  bronzed  greybeard — he  evidently  had  seen 
service  in  other  lands  ;  the  others  were  of  the  rising  generation, 
stamped  unmistakably  with  the  well-defined  professional  Hall- 
mark. Their  bearing  indicated  a  loyal  deference  towards  the 
senior  in  age  and  standing,  to  whom,  light-hearted  and  sociable, 
though  old  in  years,  one  might  justly  apply  the  French 
proverb,  "  On  i  I'age  de  son  coeur." 

Chatting  on  everlasting  shop  and  the  current  topics  of  the 
day,  the  conversation  had  begun  to  flag,  when — 

*'  Did  you  ever  hear,  you  fellows,"  said  Stewart,  the  youngest 
of  the  party,  **of  the  Colonel's  scarecrow;  a  something  he 
met  with  on  his  travels  in  Cashmere  ?  " 

"  Pray  do  tell  us  the  story,  Colonel." 

"  Story  !     Bless  you  !  I  have  none  to  tell  you ;  but  let  us 
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adjourn  to  the  smoking-room,  and  perhaps  I  may  divulge  what 
certainly  at  the  time  gave  me  a  start,  though  not  naturally 
nervous  ;  even  now  the  bare  recollection  gives  me  a  qualm." 

The  brethren-in-arms  were  soon  seated  in  a  snug  corner  of 
that  snuggest  of  all  smoking-rooms  around  a  small  table.  The 
Colonel,  having  filled  and  lighted  his  pipe,  was  soon  enveloped 
in  clouds  and  lost  in  thought,  while  his  companions,  following 
his  example,  were  silently  smoking  in  eager,  new-born  anticipa- 
tion of  the  promised  incident  in  the  life  of  the  Colonel,  who, 
having  sufficiently  chewed  the  cud,  broke  the  silence. 

"  What  I  am  about  to  recount  may  pass  away  the  time ;  you 
alone  are  to  blame  for  exciting  my  garrulity,  and  must  bear  the 
consequences." 

"  Drive  away,  Colonel,  please  ;  we  are  all  at  attention." 

"In  the  spring  of  1856,  before  the  great  Mutiny  had 
transformed  India,  our  regiment  was  quartered  at  Peshawur,  a 
far-away  station  near  the  Khyber  Pass,  the  hottest  of  all  Indian 
stations  in  the  hot  weather.  I  had  been  some  time  in  the 
service,  and  for  a  quiet  man  Avas  fairly  popular  with  my 
comrades,  some  of  whom  distinguished  themselves  so  gallantly 
in  the  trying  time  which  followed. 

"  About  the  middle  of  April,  when  the  heat  was  just  begin- 
ning to  make  itself  felt,  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  get  sixty 
days'  privileged  leave,  which  I  determined  to  spend  in  Cashmere. 
If  any  of  you  fellows  have  been  there,  you  will  know  what  an 
earthly  paradise  it  is  ;  if  you  have  not,  I  fear  I  can  do  but 
scant  justice  to  its  countless  beauties.  It  being  my  first  visit, 
I  took  counsel  as  to  kit,  etc.,  with  old  stagers,  one  of  whom,  I 
well  remember,  strove  to  impress  upon  me  the  danger  of  my 
crossing  the  river  on  the  '  Jhula '  (a  dangling  bridge  of  ropes), 
stretched  at  some  height  over  the  roaring,  whirling  torrent, 
requiring  no  ordinary  amount  of  steadiness  and  nerve  to 
traverse.  My  mentor,  poor  fellow,  has  long  since  taken  the 
quiver  out  of  his  own  legs  for  ever ;  may  he  rest  in  peace." 

Here  the  Colonel  meditatively  shook  the  ashes  out  of  his 
pipe,  loaded,  and  lit  again. 

"Pardon,  gentlemen;  I  was    thinking  of  an  old  comrade. 
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There  are  but  few  of  us  now  left  of  a  once  jovial  band.  War, 
climate,  and  Anno  Domini  have  been  unusually  busy,  and 
most  of  my  restless  companions  of  yore  are  now  asleep  ;  their 
names  appear  no  longer  on  the  earthly  muster-roll. 

"  One  morning,  a  few  days  before  that  of  my  departure,  I 
was  taking  my  accustomed  ride  after  morning  parade,  and 
while  cantering  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Peach  Gardens 
heard  a  sharp,  loud  cry  for  help.  Urging  my  horse  forward  to 
a  full  gallop,  I  made  for  the  spot  whence  the  sounds  came, 
where  I  saw  a  group  of  Budmashes  struggling  together,  in  the 
midst  of  whom,  a  captive  or  hostage,  was  a  beautiful  young 
native  girl  of  about  sixteen  years,  plainly  dressed  in  the  simple 
costume  of  her  country,  but  from  whom  the  struggles  of  the 
moment  had  torn  the  veil  which  always  hides  the  loveliness  of 
the  high-caste  native  woman  from  alien  eyes.  I  never  knew 
how  the  quarrel  began,  or  what  was  the  object  of  the  strife;  I 
only  knew  that  I  dashed  forward  into  the  midst  of  the  group, 
firing  the  revolver,  which  happily  I  had  with  me,  with  perhaps 
more  energy  than  precision,  and  that  in  less  than  a  minute  the 
men  had  decamped,  leaving  me,  like  a  genuine  old  world 
knight,  the  successful  champion  of  beauty  in  distress.  A 
difficulty,  however,  was  now  before  me.  The  beautiful  creature 
who  had  so  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  fallen  upon  my  hands 
could  not  speak  a  word  of  English,  and  I  was  equally  ignorant 
of  her  dialect.  The  embarrassment  of  the  moment  was 
extreme,  and  I  could  not  but  reflect  that  it  was  sometimes  far 
easier  to  secure  a  prize  than  to  dispose  of  it  afterwards.  A 
sudden  thought  came  to  my  rescue. 

*'  I  remembered  that  almost  within  sight  of  that  very  spot  was 
the  home  of  a  worthy  German  missionary,  with  whom  I  had 
scraped  acquaintance  through  a  mutual  fondness  for  the  game 
of  chess.  To  despatch  a  camp-follower  who  had  been  attracted 
by  the  sound  of  the  shots  for  my  old  friend  was  but  the  work 
of  a  moment,  and,  thank  Heaven,  to  bring  him  upon  the  scene 
was  but  the  work  of  another.  The  worthy  missionary  had  no 
difficulty  in  making  my  fair  prize  understand  him,  and  when 
she  looked  up  as  he  questioned  her  I  thought  I  had  never  seen 
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a  more  beautiful  face  or  a  more  fascinating  expression.  I  was 
a  young  man  then,  you  know,  as  young  and  almost  as  foolish 
as  some  of  you  are,  and  I  am  afraid  I  must  confess  that  my 
captive  had  enslaved  me.  The  girl,  whose  name  was  Motee, 
was  easily  induced  to  accompany  us  to  the  missionary's  house, 
where  she  was  placed  under  the  care  of  his  wife,  until  inquiries 
could  be  made  concerning  her ;  and  I  returned  to  my  quarters. 
It  wanted  now  but  ten  days  to  the  time  of  my  departure,  and 
speaking  at  this  distance  of  date  I  should  not  like  to  say 
whether  it  was  from  my  interest  in  the  beautiful  girl  I  had 
rescued  or  from  my  desire  to  finish  a  chess  tournament,  which 
I  had  begun  with  the  old  missionary,  that  I  found  myself 
spending  the  greater  part  of  these  days  at  his  house.  I  only 
know  that  I  went  down  each  time  to  conclude  the  chess  .match, 
and  that  to  this  day  it  remains  unfinished.  I  saw  very  little  of 
Motee  alone ;  my  old  friend  was  too  wise  and  good  not  to 
view  with  some  anxiety  the  possibility  of  my  taking  a  step 
which  I  might  have  occasion  to  rue  for  the  rest  of  my  life,  to 
have  any  compunction  in  playing  gooseberry  on  all  occasions, 
and  it  was  not  until  the  night  before  my  departure  that  I  gained 
a  few  moments  with  her  by  herself.  We  had  neither  of  us 
made  much  progress  in  the  other's  language,  but  eyes  can 
speak  in  any  tongue,  and  sighs  need  no  interpreter.  All  I 
need  say  of  this  is,  that  we  exchanged  keepsakes,  and  that  I 
riveted  on  my  wrist  the  slender  gold  bangle  which  had 
hitherto  adorned  her  faultless  arm,  clasping  upon  it  (she  no- 
thing loth)  a  massive  similar  ornament. 

"  All  preparations  had  been  duly  made  for  my  departure. 
The  servants  had  been  sent  on  some  days  before,  and  I 
started  as  early  as  possible  on  the  morning  of  the  first  day  of 
my  leave,  speedily  reaching  Abbotabad,  where  I  found  myself 
in  a  delightfully  cool  climate,  in  the  middle  of  the  Hills,  quite 
European  in  scenery,  with  refreshing  green  grass  under  foot, 
and  around  large  timber  and  diversified  flowering  shrubs  in 
clumps  and  coppices. 

"  I  had  for  travelling  partner  my  favourite  subaltern,  young 
S ,  one  of  the  cheeriest  of  chums,  and  I  am  thankful  that 
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he  still  remains  to  join  me  occasionally  in  a  smolce  and  a  chat 
on  'auld  lang  syne.' 

"  We  were  soon  over  the  pass  and  into  Cashmere,  proceed- 
ing by  a  mule  track,  running  along  the  course  of  the  river, 
here  a  broad  mountain  torrent,  rushing  and  thundering  through 
the  narrow  gorge  which  forms  the  pass,  the  line  of  road  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  stream  falling  and  rising  in  steep  gradients 
along  the  hillside,  plentifully  strewed  with  rocks  and  boulders, 
and  skirted  in  many  places  by  a  steep,  giddy  precipice.  We 
found  black  partridge  and  chicore  in  abundance.  My  chum,  a 
keen  sportsman  and  good  shot,  often  contributed  to  the  pot 
a  welcome  addition  to  our  ordinary  humble  fare.  Occasionally 
we  fell  in  with  a  troop  of  monkeys,  leaping  from  branch  to 
branch,  also  apparently  travelling.  Proceeding  onwards,  the 
river  gradually  grows  narrower,  falling  in  a  roar,  and  tumbles 
over  its  steep,  rocky  bed  in  splashing  cataracts,  constantly 
being  fed  by  tributary  rivulets,  cascading  from  the  adjacent 
hills,  clad  with  feathery  fir-trees,  right  away  down  to  the 
water's  edge.  Oh  the  fragrant  aromatic  perfume  of  those 
pines,  so  grateful,  so  delicious  to  the  wanderer  from  the  arid 
plains  below.  Many  of  the  gorges  are  extremely  beautiful. 
The  mountains  white  topped  with  snow,  the  river  with  foam — 
all  was  novel  and  exhilarating.  Charming  was  the  rest  at 
eventide,  drinking  in  scenes  of  quiet  beauty  in  some  picraresque 
spot,  handy  for  pitching  a  small  hill  tent,  and  sharp  was  the 
appetite  for  whatever  sort  or  condition  of  provender  our  cook 
had  ready — and  how  wonderfully  do  these  natives  manage  to 
supply  a  dinner  m  the  most  unpromising  of  situations,  with 
L'ut  some  'chatties'  (earthen  pots)  and  a  cleverly  contrived 
fireplace  made  of  a  few  sods  and  stones." 

"  Couldn't  you  cut  the  picturesque.  Colonel,"  saucily  chirped 
young  Stewart,  "  and  get  on  to  the  dhioueme?it'?^^ 

'"  Choop  :  "  (Anglice,  "  Silence  ")  muttered  the  veteran. 

"  One  memorable  hot  day,  while  tramping  towards  a  halting- 
place  called  '  Ginglee,'  wearied  by  a  long  march  and  the  steep 
ascent,  I  felt  almost  overcome  by  thirst ;  my  lips  were  sore, 
parched,  and  cracked,  and  I  could   find  no  water.     Jogging 
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longingly  onwards,  at  last  the  gentle  murmur  of  a  ripple 
reached  me,  and  I  saw  a  little  wooded  dell,  through  which 
the  welcome  stream  was  gurgling.  I  darted  on  a  few  paces, 
entered,  and  flung  myself  on  my  knees  to  drink.  While  thus 
engaged,  I  heard  the  voice  of  my  sub.  from  behind  calling  me 
in  an  excited  tone.  My  first  thought  was  of  some  wild  beast, 
and  I  hesitated  to  stir. 

"  '  For  Heaven's  sake,  look  up  ! '  this  time  shouted  S ; 

*  come  here,  quick  !  quick  ! ' 

"  I  backed  out  from  my  stooping  position,  fortunately  with- 
out rising  to  my  full  height ;  and  well  for  me  was  it  that  I  did 
not  extend  myself,  for  just  above  me,  in  startling  proximity,  its 
feet  almost  touching  my  cap  (a  collision  with  the  thing  might 
have  toppled  it  down  upon  me,  in  a  sudden  ghastly  embrace), 
shrivelled,  drained,  and  black,  all  but  mummied  by  sun  and 
wind,  a  corpse  hung  by  the  neck  from  a  branch,  one  hand 
seeming  to  point  a  finger  in  fearful  significance  to  where  I  had 
just  knelt. 

"  Oh,  but  it  was  a  gruesome  sight !  '  a  thing  to  shudder  at, 
not  to  see.'  The  tattered,  loose  garments,  disclosing  the  torn, 
withered  flesh,  from  which  the  foul  carrion  birds  had  just  been 
scared,  leaving  their  hideous  banquet  in  scraggy  strips ;  the 
grinning  skull,  still  swathed  with  a  ragged  turban  ;  the  empty 
sockets,  the  dropped  jaw,  the  loathsome  body,  of  which  the 
sudden  sight  and  the  thought  of  where  I  had  been  drinking 
gave  me  a  creeping  shudder  all  over,  and  a  faint,  sickening 
sensation. 

"  It  was,  as  I  afterwards  discovered,  the  corpse  of  an 
assassin — a  servant  who  had  throttled  his  master,  a  native 
travelling  merchant  from  the  Punjab,  during  his  mid-day  siesta 
in  this  peaceful  dell ;  he  was  hanged  there  by  order  of  the 
Maharajah,  over  the  very  spot  where  the  murder  had  been  com- 
mitted, and  left  to  rot.     A  veritable  scarecrow,  gentlemen !  " 

"  Evidently  did  not  scare  away  the  buzzards  ;  though  you 
did.  Colonel,"  stammerered  forth  young  Irrepressible.  "  And 
had  you  no  curiosity  to  inquire  into  the  circumstances  of  the 
murder,  Colonel  ?  " 
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"I  was  most  curious  indeed  anent  all  that  concerned  my 
decomposed  friend,  and  through  the  agency  of  my  faithful 
Seikh  servant,  Goormuck  Singh,  gleaned  what  follows,  which  I 
will  endeavour  to  narrate  as  it  was  told  me. 

"  Hera  was  the  prettiest  damsel  among  the  floating  popula- 
tion of  the  Cashmere  lake,  her  rosy  mouth  showing  pearly 
teeth;  her  tiny  hands  and  feet  a  sculptor  might  envy  to 
model ;  her  lithe  and  slender  figure,  which  the  loose,  dirty 
cotton  robe  she  wore  could  not  wholly  conceal ;  on  her  head 
a  faded  scarlet  skull-cap ;  her  hair,  plain  on  the  temples  and 
knotted  behind,  with  a  gleam  of  chestnut  through  its  darkness, 
was  usually  decked  with  a  spray  of  jasmine.  Her  splendid 
eyes  had  a  cruel,  feline  expression,  totally  wanting  in  that 
dog-like,  truthful  softness  so  characteristic  of  Eastern  orbs. 
Her  heart,  such  as  she  had,  was  given  to  Aziz,  a  comely  young 
boatman.  She  was,  moreover,  as  avaricious  as  a  Cashmeree 
could  be,  and  tired  of  her  dull  work  on  the  Wular  Lake, 
gathering  the  water-nut,  or  assisting  in  propelling  the  boat. 

"  The  old  merchant,  who  was  rich,  thought  that,  fittingly 
attired,  she  would  make  a  charming  addition  to  his  zenana. 
A  bargain  was  speedily  concluded  with  her  impecunious,  in- 
different parents,  and  the  purchased  girl  started  with  her  lord 
and  master  on  his  return  journey  to  the  Punjab. 

"  But  Hera  had  no  desire  to  quit  her  beloved  valley — to 
dwell  among  strangers,  in  a  foreign  land,  with  a  man  whom 
she  utterly  loathed ;  so  she  contrived  on  the  road  to  induce 
the  young  servant,  and  win  him  over  to  consent,  to  murder  the 
old  man,  and  share  with  her  the  money  they  rightly  supposed 
he  carried  about  him. 

"  Lalloo,  a  treacherous  Hindoo,  had  not  sufficient  pluck  to 
attack  the  stalwart  Punjabee  openly,  who  was  strong  and  very 
vigorous  for  his  years,  well  armed,  wary,  and  especially 
watchful  at  night.  Thus  craft  was  necessary  to  accomplish 
the  object.  While  resting  in  the  dell  described,  after  a 
plentiful  repast,  the  young  girl  lovingly  brought  him  his 
hubble-bubble  (a  kind  of  small  hookah).  She  was,  however, 
careful  stealthily  to  moisten  the  fragrant  tobacco  with  the  juice 
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of  a  narcotic  plant,  the   properties   of  wliich   slie  was   well 
acquainted  with. 

"  '  Hera,  light  of  my  eyes  ! '  murmured  the  drowsy  merchant, 
over  whom  the  benumbing  effect  of  the  soporific  fumes  he  was 
inhaling  was  fast  creeping,  '  I  feel  strangely  wearied,  and  my 
thoughts  wander.' 

"  '  The  sun  was  hot,'  she  replied,  '  and  the  road  long  to-day. 
Let  my  lord  yield  to  the  balmy  influence  of  rest  in  the  cool 
air,  with  his  faithful  slaves  to  watch  over  him.  Hera  shall  fan 
her  master's  heated  brow,  and  sing  him  the  slumber  song  he 
loves.' 

"  At  once  the  monotonous  chant  stole  on  his  ear,  while  she 
waved  her  graceful  arms  over  his  head,  which  speedily  dropped 
in  heavy  sleep. 

" '  Now,  Lalloo,'  hoarsely  whispered  Hera,  '  be  alive ;  off 
with  your  kummerbund,  and  t\wst  it  round  his  throat — he 
can't  hurt  you.' 

"  Two  or  three  turns  of  the  muslin  round  the  victim's  neck, 
a  combined  and  steady  pull  together,  a  struggle,  a  muffled  cry, 
and  all  was  over. 

"  On  stripping  the  dead  body,  a  belt  was  found  well  stuffed 
with  gold  mohurs.  Over  the  division  of  the  spoil  the  greedy 
partners  in  guilt  quarrelled,  and  the  girl,  seriously  alarmed  at 
the  savage  menaces  of  the  now  excited  murderer,  fearng  for 
her  own  life,  fled  like  a  young  antelope  by  a  zigzag  she  knew 
of,  and  on  reaching  the  near  hamlet,  informed  the  headman  of 
what  had  just  occurred.  The  village  watchman  secured  the 
murderer  ere  he  could  escape  from  the  scene  of  his  crime. 
What  befell  him  you  know." 

"  And  what  happened  to  the  girl  ?  "  inquired  Stewart. 

"  You  shall  learn. 

"Soon  after  I  had  arrived  at  Serinugger,  I  went  one  day 
with  a  friend  who  was  in  the  Civil  Service  to  see  the  shawls 
in  Hadji's  '  dookan,'  where,  while  discussing  the  usual  refresh- 
ments, consisting  of  Russian  tea,  cakes,  and  sweetmeats,  I 
recounted  the  adventure  I  had  met  with  on  my  journey,  which 
my  friend  interpreted  for  the  benefit  of  Hadji.     It  was  from 
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this  man  that  I  heard  a  Httle  of  the  fate  of  the  murderess, 
which  you  may  well  believe  I  listened  to  with  all  the  anxiety 
of  interest  incident  to  its  being  interpreted  to  me  a  httle  at  a 
time.  He  told  us,  that  having  betrayed  the  man  she  had 
incited  to  the  crime,  she  found  the  place  too  hot  for  her,  and 
that  she  had  finally  escaped  to  British  territory,  where  she  was 
known  to  have  adopted  the  name  of  Motee. 

"Whether  or  not  it  was  the  stuffy  smell  of  the  stock-in- 
trade,  or  the  heat  of  the  close  room,  or  the  exciting  events  of 
the  past  days  that  affected  me,  it  would  be  useless  to  surmise  ; 
I  suddenly  fainted.  When  I  came  to  myself  I  was  bathed  m 
perspiration  and  perfumes,  and  being  fanned  by  Hadji  with  a 
hand  punkah.  Excusing  myself  by  saying  I  was  subject  to 
sudden  fainting  fits,  I  got  to  my  bungalow  as  quickly  as 
possible.  In  a  few  days  after,  feeling  very  downhearted,  I 
bade  farewell  to  the  Happy  Vale  of  Cashmere,  and  returned 
to  Peshawur,  when  I  found  that  my  Motee  had  escaped  from 
the  good  old  missionary's  house  within  a  few  days  of  my 
departure,  cairying  with  her  every  valuable  on  which  she 
could  lay  her  hands. 

"Now,  as  the  weather  has  cleared,  do  you  boys  be  off  to 
the  Park,  and  I'll  away  to  the  library,  and  doze  over  the  fire, 
perchance  to  see  faces  in  the  coals,  and  feel  happy,  for  my 
reminiscences  are  not  all  sad." 

The  boys  walked  for  some  distance  from  the  club  in  silence  j 
at  length  Stewart  exclaimed, — 

"  Did  you  fellows  notice,  when  a  spark  from  the  dear  old 
Colonel's  pipe  fell  upon  the  back  of  his  hand,  and  he  was 
rubbing  his  wrist,  the  glimmer  of  a  gold  bangle  hidden  under 
his  sleeve  ?  I  would  just  like  to  know  if  the  old  man  wears 
that,  as  some  of  those  Indian  fellows  do,  in  memory  of  a  love 
in  days  of  yore." 
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A    GHOST  STORY. 
BY   ROSA   MULHOLLAND. 

MANY  may  disbelieve  this  story,  yet  there  are  some 
still  living  who  can  remember  hearing,  when  children, 
of  the  events  which  it  details,  and  of  the  strange 
sensation  which  their  publicity  excited.  The  tale,  in  its 
present  form,  is  copied,  by  permission,  from  a  memoir  written 
by  the  chief  actor  in  the  romance,  and  preserved  as  a  sort  of 
heirloom  in  the  family  whom  it  concerns. 

In  the  year  I,  John  Thunder,   Captain  in  the  

Regiment,  having  passed  many  years  abroad  following  my 
profession,  received  notice  that  I  had  become  owner  of  certain 
properties  which  I  had  never  thought  to  inherit.  I  set  off  for 
my  native  land,  arrived  in  Dublin,  found  that  my  good  fortune 
was  real,  and  at  once  began  to  look  about  me  for  old  friends. 
The  first  I  met  with,  quite  by  accident,  was  curly-headed 
Frank  O'Brien,  who  had  been  at  school  with  me,  though  I 
was  ten  years  his  senior.  He  was  curly-headed  still,  an' I 
handsome,  as  he  had  promised  to  be,  but  careworn  and  poor. 
During  an  evening  spent  at  his  chambers  I  drew  all  his  history 
from  him.  He  was  a  briefless  barrister.  As  a  man  he  was 
not  more  talented  than  he  had  been  as  a  boy.  Hard  work 
and  anxiety  had  not  brought  him  success,  only  broken  his 
health  and  soured  his  mind.  He  was  in  love,  and  he  could 
not  marry.  I  soon  knew  all  about  Mary  Leonard,  h\s  fiancee, 
whom  he  had  met  at  a  house  in  the  country  somewhere,  in 
which  she  was  governess.     They  had  now  been  engaged  for 
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two  years— she  active  and  hopeful,  he  sick  and  despondent. 
From  the  letters  of  hers  which  he  showed  me  I  thought  she 
was  worth  all  the  devotion  he  felt  for  her.  I  considered  a 
good  deal  about  what  could  be  done  for  Frank,  but  I  could 
not  easily  hit  upon  a  plan  to  assist  him.  For  ten  chances  you 
have  of  helping  a  sharp  man,  you  have  not  two  for  a  dull  one. 

In  the  meantime  my  friend  must  regain  his  health,  and  a 
change  of  air  and  scene  was  necessary.  I  urged  him  to  make 
a  voyage  of  discovery  to  the  Rath,  an  old  house  and  park 
which  had  come  into  my  possession  as  portion  of  my  recently 
acquired  estates.  I  had  never  been  to  the  place  myself;  but 
it  had  once  been  the  residence  of  Sir  Luke  Thunder,  of 
generous  memory,  and  I  knew  that  it  was  furnished,  and 
provided  with  a  caretaker.  I  pressed  him  to  leave  Dublin  at 
once,  and  promised  to  follow  him  as  soon  as  I  found  it 
possible  to  do  so. 

So  Frank  went  down  to  the  Rath.  The  place  was  two 
hundred  miles  away;  he  was  a  stranger  there,  and  far  from 
well.  When  the  first  week  came  to  an  end,  and  I  had  heard 
nothing  from  him,  I  did  not  like  the  silence ;  when  a  fortnight 
had  passed,  and  still  not  a  word  to  say  he  was  alive,  I  felt 
decidedly  uncomfortable ;  and  when  the  third  week  of  his 
absence  arrived  at  Saturday  without  bringing  me  news,  I 
found  myself  whizzing  through  a  part  of  the  country  I  had 
never  travelled  before,  in  the  same  train  in  which  I  had  seen 
Frank  seated  at  our  parting. 

I   reached  D ,  and,  shouldering  my  knapsack,  walked 

right  into  the  heart  of  a  lovely  woody  country.  Following 
the  directions  I  had  received,  I  made  my  way  to  a  lonely 
road,  on  which  I  met  not  a  soul,  and  which  seemed  cut  out 
of  the  heart  of  a  forest,  so  closely  were  the  trees  ranked  on 
either  side,  and  so  dense  was  the  twilight  made  by  the  meeting 
and  intertwining  of  the  thick  branches  overhead.  In  these 
shades  I  came  upon  a  gate,  like  a  gate  run  to  seed,  with  tall, 
thin,  brick  pillars,  brandishing  long  grasses  from  their  heads, 
and  spotted  with  a  melancholy  crust  of  creeping  moss.  I 
jangled  a  cracked  bell,  and  an  old  man  appeared  from  the 
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thickets  within,  stared  at  me,  then  admitted  me  with  a  rusty 
key.  I  breathed  freely  on  hearing  that  my  friend  was  well 
and  to  be  seen.  I  presented  a  letter  to  the  old  man,  having  a 
fancy  not  to  avow  myself. 

I  found  my  friend  walking  up  and  down  the  alleys  of  a 
neglected  orchard,  with  the  lichened  branches  tangled  above 
his  head,  and  ripe  apples  rotting  about  his  feet.  His  hands 
were  locked  behind  his  back,  and  his  head  was  set  on  one  side, 
listening  to  the  singing  of  a  bird.  I  never  had  seen  him  look 
so  well ;  yet  there  was  a  vacancy  about  his  whole  air  which  I 
did  not  like.  He  did  not  seem  at  all  surprised  to  see  me, 
asked  had  he  really  not  written  to  me ;  thought  he  had ;  was 
so  comfortable  that  he  had  forgotten  everything  else.  He 
fancied  he  had  only  been  there  about  three  days ;  could  not 
imagine  how  the  time  had  passed.  He  seemed  to  talk  wildly, 
and  this,  coupled  with  the  unusual  happy  placidity  of  his 
manner,  confounded  me.  The  place  knew  him,  he  told  me 
confidentially ;  the  place  belonged  to  him,  or  should ;  the 
birds  sang  him  this,  the  very  trees  bent  before  him  as  he 
passed ;  the  air  whispered  him  that  he  had  been  long  expected, 
and  should  be  poor  no  more.  Wrestling  with  my  judgment 
ere  it  might  pronounce  him  mad,  I  followed  him  indoors. 
The  Rath  was  no  ordinary  old  country-house.  The  acres 
around  it  were  so  wildly  overgrown  that  it  was  hard  to  decide 
which  had  been  pleasure-ground  and  where  the  thickets  had 
begun.  The  plan  of  the  house  was  fine,  with  mullioned 
windows,  and  here  and  there  a  fleck  of  stained  glass  flinging 
back  the  challenge  of  an  angry  sunset.  The  vast  rooms  were 
full  of  a  dusky  glare  from  the  sky  as  I  strolled  through  them 
in  the  twilight.  The  antique  furniture  had  many  a  blood-red 
stain  on  the  abrupt  notches  of  its  dark  carvings  ;  the  dusty 
mirrors  flared  back  at  the  windows,  while  the  faded  curtains 
produced  streaks  of  uncertain  colour  from  the  depths  of  their 
sullen  foldings. 

Dinner  was  laid  for  us  in  the  library,  a  long  wainscoted 
room,  with  an  enormous  fire  roaring  up  the  chimney,  sending 
a  dancing  light  over  the  dingy  titles  of  long  unopened  books. 

B.  Y.  22 
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The  old  man  who  had  unlocked  the  gate  for  me  served  us  at 
table,  and,  after  drawing  the  dusty  curtains,  and  furnishing  us 
with  a  plentiful  supply  of  fuel  and  wine,  left  us.  His  clanking 
hobnailed  shoes  went  echoing  away  in  the  distance  over  the 
unmatted  tiles  of  the  vacant  hall  till  a  door  closed  with  a 
resounding  clang  very  far  away,  letting  us  know  that  we  were 
shut  up  together  for  the  night  in  this  vast,  mouldy,  oppressive 
old  house. 

I  felt  as  if  I  could  scarcely  breathe  in  it.  1  could  not  eat 
with  my  usual  appetite.  The  air  of  the  place  seemed  heavy 
and  tainted.  I  grew  sick  and  restless.  The  very  wine  tasted 
badly,  as  if  it  had  been  drugged.  I  had  a  strange  feeling  that 
I  had  been  in  the  house  before,  and  tha:t  something  evil  had 
happened  to  me  in  it.  Yet  such  could  not  be  the  case. 
What  puzzled  me  most  was,  that  I  should  feel  dissatisfied  at 
seeing  Frank  looking  so  well,  and  eating  so  heartily.  A  little 
time  before  I  should  have  been  glad  to  suffer  something  to  see 
him  as  he  looked  now ;  and  yet  not  quite  as  he  looked  now. 
There  was  a  drowsy  contentment  about  him  which  I  could  not 
understand.  He  did  not  talk  of  his  work,  or  of  any  wish  to 
return  to  it.  He  seemed  to  have  no  thought  of  anything  but 
the  delight  of  hanging  about  that  old  house,  which  had 
certainly  cast  a  spell  over  him. 

About  midnight  he  seized  a  light,  and  proposed  retiring  to 
our  rooms.  "  I  have  such  delightful  dreams  in  this  place,"  he 
said.  He  volunteered,  as  we  issued  into  the  hall,  to  take  me 
upstairs  and  show  me  the  upper  regions  of  his  paradise.  I 
said,  "  Not  to-night."  I  felt  a  strange  creeping  sensation  as  I 
looked  up  the  vast  black  staircase,  wide  enough  for  a  coach  to 
drive  down,  and  at  the  heavy  darkness  bending  over  it  like  a 
curse,  while  our  lamps  made  drips  of  light  down  the  first  two 
or  three  gloomy  steps.  Our  bedrooms  were  on  the  ground 
floor,  and  stood  opposite  one  another  off  a  passage  which  led 
to  a  garden.  Into  mine  Frank  conducted  me,  and  left  me 
for  his  own. 

The  uneasy  feeling  which  I  have  described  did  not  go  from 
me  with  him,  and  I  felt  a  restlessness  amounting  to  pain  when 
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left  alone  in  my  chamber.  Efforts  had  evidently  been  made 
to  render  the  room  habitable,  but  there  was  a  something 
antagonistic  to  sleep  in  every  angle  of  its  many  crooked 
corners.  I  kicked  chairs  out  of  their  prim  order  along  the 
wall,  and  banged  things  about  here  and  there  ;  finally,  thinking 
that  a  good  night's  rest  was  the  best  cure  for  an  inexplicably 
disturbed  frame  of  mind,  I  undressed  as  quickly  as  possible, 
and  laid  my  head  on  my  pillow,  under  a  canopy  like  the  wings 
of  a  gigarttic  bird  of  prey  wheeling  above  me  ready  to  pounce. 

But  I  could  not  sleep.  The  wind  grumbled  in  the  chimney, 
and  the  boughs  swished  in  the  garden  outside;  and  between 
these  noises  I  thought  I  heard  sounds  coming  from  the 
interior  of  the  old  house,  where  all  should  have  been  still  as 
the  dead  down  in  their  vaults.  I  could  not  make  out  what 
these  sounds  were.  Sometimes  I  thought  I  heard  feet  running 
about;  sometimes  I  could  have  sworn  there  were  double 
knocks,  tremendous  tantarararas  at  the  great  hall  door.  Some- 
times I  heard  the  clashing  of  dishes,  the  echo  of  voices  calling, 
and  the  dragging  about  of  furniture.  Whilst  I  sat  up  in  bed 
trying  to  account  for  these  noises,  my  door  suddenly  flew 
open,  a  bright  light  streamed  in  from  the  passage  without,  and 
a  powdered  servant  in  an  elaborate  livery  of  antique  pattern 
stood  holding  the  handle  of  the  door  in  his  hand,  and  bo'.ving 
low  to  me  in  the  bed. 

"Her  ladyship,  my  mistress,  desires  your  presence  in  the 
drawing-room,  sir." 

This  was  announced  in  the  measured  tone  of  a  well-trained 
domestic.  Then  with  another  bow  he  retired,  the  door 
closed,  and  I  was  left  in  the  dark  to  determine  whether  I  had 
not  suddenly  awakened  from  a  tantalising  dream.  In  spite 
of  my  very  wakeful  sensations,  I  beHeve  I  should  have  en- 
deavoured to  convince  myself  that  I  had  been  sleeping,  but 
that  I  perceived  light  shining  under  my  door,  and  through  the 
keyhole,  from  the  passage.  I  got  up,  lit  my  lamp,  and  dressed 
myself  as  hastily  as  I  was  able. 

I  opened  my  door,  and  the  passage  down  which  a  short 
lime   before    I    had   almost   groped    my  way,  with   my   lamp 
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blinking  in  the  dense  foggy  darkness,  was  now  illuminated 
with  a  light  as  bright  as  gas.  I  walked  along  it  quickly, 
looking  right  and  left  to  see  whence  the  glare  proceeded. 
Arriving  at  the  hall,  I  found  it  also  blazing  with  light,  and 
filled  with  perfume.  Groups  of  choice  plants,  heavy  with 
blossoms,  made  it  look  like  a  garden.  The  mosaic  floor  was 
strewn  with  costly  mats.  Soft  colours  and  gilding  shone  from 
the  walls,  and  canvases  that  had  been  black  gave  forth  faces  of 
men  and  women  looking  brightly  from  their  burnished  frames. 
Servants  were  running  about,  the  dining-room  and  drawing-room 
doors  were  opening  and  shutting,  and  as  I  looked  through  each 
I  saw  vistas  of  light  and  colour,  the  moving  of  brilliant  crowds, 
the  waving  of  feathers,  and  glancing  of  brilliant  dresses  and 
uniforms.  A  festive  hum  reached  me  with  a  drowsy  subdued 
sound,  as  if  I  were  listening  with  stuffed  ears.  Standing  aside 
by  an  orange  tree,  I  gave  up  speculating  on  what  this  might  be, 
and  concentrated  all  my  powers  on  observation. 

Wheels  were  heard  suddenly,  and  a  resounding  knock 
banged  at  the  door  till  it  seemed  that  the  very  rooks  in  the 
chimneys  must  be  startled  out  of  their  nests.  The  door  flew 
open,  a  flaming  of  lanterns  was  seen  outside,  and  a  dazzling 
lady  came  up  the  steps  and  swept  into  the  hall.  When  she 
held  up  her  cloth  of  silver  train,  I  could  see  the  diamonds  that 
twinkled  on  her  feet.  Her  bosom  was  covered  with  roses,  and 
there  was  a  red  light  in  her  eyes  like  the  reflection  from  a 
hundred  glowing  fires.  Her  black  hair  went  coiling  about  her 
head,  and  couched  among  the  braids  lay  a  jewel  not  unlike  the 
head  of  a  snake.  She  was  flashing  and  glowing  with  gems  and 
flowers.  Her  beauty  and  brilliance  made  me  dizzy.  Then 
came  a  faintness  in  the  air,  as  if  her  breath  had  poisoned  it. 
A  whirl  of  storm  came  in  with  her,  and  rushed  up  the  staircase 
like  a  moan.  The  plants  shuddered  and  shed  their  blossoms, 
and  all  the  lights  grew  dim  a  moment,  then  flared  up  again. 

Now  the  drawing-room  door  opened,  and  a  gentleman  came 
out  with  a  young  girl  leaning  on  his  arm.  He  was  a  fine- 
looking,  middle-aged  gentleman,  with  a  mild  countenance. 

The  girl  was  a  slender  creature,  with  golden  hair  and  a  pale 
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face.  She  was  dressed  in  pure  white,  with  a  large  ruby  Hke 
a  drop  of  blood  at  her  throat.  They  advanced  together  to 
receive  the  lady  who  had  arrived.  The  gentleman  offered  his 
arm  to  the  stranger,  and  the  girl  who  was  displaced  for  her  fell 
back,  and  walked  behind  them  with  a  downcast  air.  I  felt 
irresistibly  impelled  to  follow  them,  and  passed  with  them  into 
the  drawing-room.  Never  had  I  mixed  in  a  finer,  gayer  crowd. 
The  costumes  were  rich  and  of  an  old-fashioned  pattern. 
Dancing  was  going  forward  with  spirit — minuets  and  country 
dances.  The  stately  gentleman  was  evidently  the  host,  and 
moved  among  the  company,  introducing  the  magnificent  lady 
right  and  left.  He  led  her  to  the  head  of  the  room  presently, 
and  they  mixed  in  the  dance.  The  arrogance  of  her  manner 
and  the  fascination  of  her  beauty  were  wonderful. 

I  cannot  attempt  to  describe  the  strange  manner  in  which  I 
was  in  this  company,  and  yet  not  of  it.  I  seemed  to  view  all 
I  beheld  through  some  fine  and  subtle  medium.  I  saw  clearly, 
yet  I  felt  that  it  was  not  with  my  ordinary  naked  eyesight. 
I  can  compare  it  to  nothing  but  looking  at  a  scene  through  a 
piece  of  smoked  or  coloured  glass.  And  just  in  the  same  way 
(as  I  have  said  before)  all  sounds  seemed  to  reach  me  as  if  I 
were  listening  with  ears  imperfectly  stuffed.  No  one  present 
took  any  notice  of  me.  I  spoke  to  several,  and  they  made  no 
reply — did  not  even  turn  their  eyes  upon  me,  nor  show  in  any 
way  that  they  heard  me.  I  planted  myself  straight  in  the  way 
of  a  fine  fellow  in  a  general's  uniform,  but  he,  swerving  neither 
to  right  nor  left  by  an  inch,  kept  on  his  way,  as  though  I  were 
a  streak  of  mist,  and  left  me  behind  him.  Every  one  I 
touched  eluded  me  somehow.  Substantial  as  they  all  looked, 
I  could  not  contrive  to  lay  my  hand  on  anything  that  felt  like 
solid  flesh.  Two  or  three  times  I  felt  a  momentary  relief  from 
the  oppressive  sensations  which  distracted  me,  when  I  firmly 
believed  I  saw  Frank's  head  at  some  distance  among  the  crowd, 
now  in  one  room  and  now  in  another,  and  again  in  the 
conservatory,  which  was  hung  with  lamps,  and  filled  with 
people  walking  about  among  the  flowers.  But  whenever  I 
approached,    he   had   vanished.     At   last   I  came  upon    him. 
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sitting  by  himself  on  a  couch  behind  a  curtain  watching  the 
dancers.  I  laid  my  hand  upon  his  shoulder.  Here  was  some- 
thing substantial  at  last.  He  did  not  look  up;  he  seemed 
aware  neither  of  my  touch  nor  my  speech.  I  looked  in  his 
staring  eyes,  and  found  that  he  was  sound  asleep.  I  could 
not  wake  him. 

Curiosity  would  not  let  me  remain  by  his  side  I  again 
mixed  with  the  crowd,  and  found  the  stately  host  still  leading 
about  the  magnificent  lady.  No  one  seemed  to  notice  that 
the  golden-haired  girl  was  sitting  weeping  in  a  corner ;  no  one 
but  the  beauty  in  the  silver  train,  who  sometimes  glanced  at 
her  contemptuously.  Whilst  I  watched  her  distress  a  group 
came  between  me  and  her,  and  I  wandered  into  another  room, 
where,  as  though  I  had  turned  from  one  picture  of  her  to  look 
at  another,  I  beheld  her  dancing  gaily,  in  the  full  glee  of  Sir 
Roger  de  Coverley,  with  a  fine-looking  youth,  who  was  more 
plainly  dressed  than  any  other  person  in  the  room.  Never  was 
a  better-matched  pair  to  look  at.  Down  the  middle  they 
danced,  hand  in  hand,  his  face  full  of  tenderness,  hers  beaming 
with  joy,  right  and  left  bowing  and  curtseying,  parting  and 
meeting  again,  smiling  and  whispering  ;  but  over  the  heads  of 
smaller  women  there  were  the  fierce  eyes  of  the  magnificent 
beauty  scowling  at  them.  Then  again  the  crowd  shified  around 
me,  and  this  scene  was  lost. 

For  some  time  I  could  see  no  trace  of  the  golden-haired  girl 
in  any  of  the  rooms.  I  looked  for  her  in  vain,  till  at  last  I 
caught  a  glimpse  of  her  standing  smiling  in  a  doorway,  with 
her  finger  lifted,  beckoning.  At  whom?  Could  it  be  at  me? 
Her  eyes  were  fixed  on  mine.  I  hastened  into  the  hall,  and 
caught  sight  of  her  white  dress  passing  up  the  wide  black 
staircase  from  which  I  had  shrunk  some  hours  earlier.  I 
followed  her,  she  keeping  some  steps  in  advance.  It  was 
intensely  dark,  but  by  the  gleaming  of  her  gown  I  was  able  to 
trace  her  flying  figure.  Where  we  went  I  knew  not,  up  how 
many  stairs,  down  how  many  passages,  till  we  arrived  at  a  low- 
roofed  large  room,  with  sloping  roof  and  queer  windows,  where 
there  was  a  dim  light,  like  the  sanctuary  light  in  a  deserted 
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church.  Here,  when  I  entered,  the  golden  head  was  ghmmer- 
ing  over  something  which  I  presently  discerned  to  be  a  cradle 
wrapped  round  with  white  curtains,  and  with  a  few  fresh  flowers 
fastened  up  on  the  hood  of  it,  as  if  to  catch  a  baby's  eye.  The 
fair  sweet  face  looked  up  at  me  with  a  glow  of  pride  on  it, 
smiling  with  happy  dimples.  The  white  hands  unfolded  the 
curtains,  and  stripped  back  the  coverlet.  Then,  suddenly,  there 
went  a  rushing  moan  all  around  the  weird  room,  that  seemed 
like  a  gust  of  wind  forcing  in  through  the  crannies,  and  shaking 
the  jingling  old  windows  in  their  sockets.  The  cradle  was  an 
empty  one.  The  girl  fell  back  with  a  look  of  horror  on  her 
pale  face  that  I  shall  never  forget,  then,  flinging  her  arms  above 
her  head,  she  dashed  from  the  room. 

I  followed  her  as  fast  as  I  was  able,  but  the  wild  white  figure 
was  too  swift  for  me.  I  had  lost  her  before  I  reached  the 
bottom  of  the  staircase.  1  searched  for  her,  first  in  one  room, 
then  in  another  ;  neither  could  I  see  her  foe  (as  I  already 
believed  to  be),  the  lady  of  the  silver  train.  At  length  I 
found  myself  in  a  small  ante-room,  where  a  lamp  was  expiring 
on  the  table.  A  window  was  open,  close  by  it  the  golden- 
haired  girl  was  lying,  sobbing,  in  a  chair,  while  the  magnificent 
lady  was  bending  over  her  as  if  soothingly,  and  off'ering  her 
something  to  drink  in  a  goblet.  The  moon  was  rising  behind 
the  two  figures.  The  shuddering  light  of  the  lamp  was  flicker- 
ing over  the  girl's  bright  head,  the  rich  embossing  of  the  golden 
cup,  the  lady's  silver  robes,  and,  I  thought,  the  jewelled  eyes 
of  the  serpent  looked  out  from  her  bending  head.  As  I 
watched  the  girl  raised  her  face  and  drank,  then  suddenly 
dashed  the  goblet  away  ;  while  a  cry  such  as  I  never  heard 
but  once,  and  shiver  to  remember,  rose  to  the  very  roof  of 
the  old  house,  and  the  clear  sharp  word  ''^Poisoned !  "  rang  and 
reverberated  from  hall  and  chamber  in  a  thousand  echoes, 
like  the  clash  of  a  peal  of  bells.  The  girl  dashed  herself  from 
the  open  window,  leaving  the  cry  clamouring  behind  her.  I 
heard  the  violent  opening  of  doors  and  running  of  feet,  but  I 
waited  for  nothing  more.  Maddened  by  what  I  had  witnessed, 
I  would  have   felled  the  murderess,  but  she  glided   unhurt 
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from  under  my  vain  blow.  I  sprang  from  the  window  after 
the  wretched  white  figure.  I  saw  it  flying  on  before  me  with 
a  speed  I  could  not  overtake.  I  ran  till  I  was  dizzy.  I  called 
like  a  madman,  and  heard  the  owls  croaking  back  to  me. 
The  moon  grew  huge  and  bright ;  the  trees  grew  out  before  it 
like  the  bushy  heads  of  giants ;  the  river  lay  keen  and  shining 
like  a  long  unsheathed  sword,  couching  for  deadly  work  among 
the  rushes.  The  white  figure  shimmered  and  vanished, 
glittered  brightly  on  before  me,  shimmered  and  vanished 
again,  shimmered,  staggered,  fell,  and  disappeared  in  the  river. 
Of  what  she  was,  phantom  or  reahty,  I  thought  not  at  the 
moment ;  she  had  the  semblance  of  a  human  being  going  to 
destruction,  and  I  had  the  frenzied  impulse  to  save  her.  I 
rushed  forward  with  one  last  effort,  struck  my  foot  against  the 
root  of  a  tree,  and  was  dashed  to  the  ground.  I  remember 
a  crash,  momentary  pain  and  confusion ;  then  nothing 
more. 

When  my  senses  returned,  the  red  clouds  of  the  dawn  were 
shining  in  the  river  beside  me.  I  arose  to  my  feet,  and  found 
that,  though  much  bruised,  I  was  otherwise  unhurt.  I  busied 
my  mind  in  recalling  the  strange  circumstances  which  had 
brought  me  to  that  place  in  the  dead  of  the  night.  The 
recollection  of  all  1  had  witnessed  was  vividly  present  to  my 
mind.  I  took  my  way  slowly  to  the  house,  almost  expecting 
to  see  the  marks  of  wheels  and  other  indications  of  last  night's 
revel,  but  the  rank  grass  that  covered  the  gravel  was  uncrushed, 
not  a  blade  disturbed,  not  a  stone  displaced.  I  shook  one  of 
the  drawing-room  windows  till  I  shook  off  the  old  rusty  hasp 
inside,  flung  up  the  creaking  sash,  and  entered.  Where  were 
the  brilliant  draperies  and  carpets,  the  soft  gilding,  the  vases 
teeming  with  flowers,  the  thousand  sweet  odours  of  the  night 
before  ?  Not  a  trace  of  them ;  no,  nor  even  a  ragged  cobweb 
swept  away,  nor  a  stiff  chair  moved  an  inch  from  its  melancholy 
place,  nor  the  face  of  a  mirror  relieved  from  one  speck  of  its 
obscuring  dust ! 

Coming  back  into  the  open  air,  I  met  the  old  man  from 
the  gate  walking  up  one  of  the  weedy  paths.     He  eyed  me 
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meaningly  from  head  to  foot,  but  I  gave  him  gocd-morrow 
cheerfully. 

"  You  see,  I  am  poking  about  early,"  I  said. 

"  I'  faith,  sir,"  said  he,  "  an'  ye  look  like  a  man  that  had 
been  pokin'  about  all  nighV^ 

"  How  so  ?  "  said  I. 

"  Why,  ye  see,  sir,"  said  he,  "  I'm  used  to  't,  an'  I  can  read 
it  in  yer  face  like  prent.  Some  sees  one  thing,  an'  some 
another,  an'  some  only  feels  an'  hears.  The  poor  jintleman 
inside,  he  says  nothin',  but  he  has  beautyful  dhrames.  An' 
for  the  Lord's  sake,  sir,  take  him  out  o'  this,  for  I've  seen  him 
wandherin'  about  like  a  ghost  himself  in  the  heart  of  the  night, 
an'  him  that  sound  sleepin'  that  I  couldn't  wake  him  ! " 

At  breakfast  I  said  nothing  to  Frank  of  my  strange  adven- 
tures. He  had  rested  well,  he  said,  and  boasted  of  his 
enchanting  dreams.  I  asked  him  to  describe  them,  when  he 
grew  perplexed  and  annoyed.  He  remembered  nothing,  but 
that  his  spirit  had  been  delightfully  entertained  whilst  his  body 
reposed.  I  now  felt  a  curiosity  to  go  through  the  old  house, 
and  was  not  surprised,  on  pushing  open  a  door  at  the  end  of 
a  remote  mouldy  passage,  to  enter  the  identical  chamber  into 
which  I  had  followed  the  pale-faced  girl  when  she  beckoned 
me  out  of  the  drawing-room.  There  were  the  low  brooding 
roof  and  slanting  walls,  the  short  wide-latticed  windows  to 
which  the  noonday  sun  was  trying  to  pierce  through  a  forest 
of  leaves.  The  hangings  rotting  with  age  shook  like  dreary 
banners  at  the  opening  of  the  door,  and  there  in  the  middle  of 
the  room  was  the  cradle ;  only  the  curtains  that  had  been 
white  were  blackened  with  dirt,  and  laced  and  overlaced  with 
cobwebs.  I  parted  the  curtains,  bringing  down  a  shower  of 
dust  upon  the  floor,  and  saw  lying  upon  the  pillow,  within,  a 
child's  tiny  shoe  and  a  toy.  I  need  not  describe  the  rest  of 
the  house.  It  was  vast  and  rambling,  and,  as  far  as  furniture 
and  decorations  were  concerned,  the  wreck  of  grandeur. 

Having  strange  subject  for  meditation,  I  walked  alone  in 
the  orchard  that  evening.  This  orchard  sloped  towards  the 
river    I    have    mentioned    before.     The    trees   were   old   and 
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Stunted,  and  the  branches  tangled  overhead.  The  ripe  apples 
were  rolling  in  the  long  bleached  grass.  A  row  of  taller  trees, 
sycamores  and  chestnuts,  straggled  along  by  the  river's  edge, 
ferns  and  tall  weeds  grew  round  and  amongst  them,  and 
between  their  trunks,  and  behind  the  rifts  in  the  foliage,  the 
water  was  seen  to  flow.  Walking  up  and  down  one  of  the 
paths  I  alternately  faced  these  trees  and  turned  my  back  upon 
them.  Once  when  coming  towards  them  I  chanced  to  lift  my 
glance,  started,  drew  my  hands  across  my  eyes,  looked  again, 
and  finally  stood  still  gazing  in  much  astonishment.  I  saw 
distinctly  the  figure  of  a  lady  standing  by  one  of  the  trees, 
bending  low  towards  the  grass.  Her  face  was  a  little  turned 
away,  her  dress  a  bluish-white,  her  mantle  a  dun-brown  colour. 
She  held  a  spade  in  her  hand,  and  her  foot  was  upon  it,  as  if 
she  were  in  the  act  of  digging.  I  gazed  at  her  for  some  time, 
vainly  trying  to  guess  at  whom  she  might  be ;  then  I  advanced 
towards  her.  As  I  approached,  the  outlines  of  her  figure 
broke  up  and  disappeared,  and  I  found  that  she  was  only  an 
illusion  presented  to  me  by  the  curious  accidental  grouping  of 
the  lines  of  two  trees,  which  had  shaped  the  space  between 
them  into  the  semblance  of  the  form  I  have  described.  A 
patch  of  the  flowing  water  had  been  her  robe,  a  piece  of  russet 
moorland  her  cloak.  The  spade  was  an  awkward  young 
shoot,  slanting  up  from  the  root  of  one  of  the  trees.  I  stepped 
back  and  tried  to  piece  her  out  again  bit  by  bit,  but  could  not 
succeed. 

That  night  I  did  not  feel  at  all  inclined  to  return  to  my 
dismal  chamber,  and  lie  awaiting  such  another  summons  as 
I  had  once  received.  When  Frank  bade  me  good-night,  I 
heaped  fresh  coals  on  the  fire,  took  down  from  the  shelves  a 
book,  from  which  I  lifted  the  dust  in  layers  with  my  penknife, 
and,  dragging  an  arm-chair  close  to  the  hearth,  tried  to  make 
myself  as  comfortable  as  might  be.  I  am  a  strong,  robust 
man,  very  unimaginative,  and  little  troubled  with  affections  of 
the  nerves,  but  I  confess  that  my  feelings  were  not  enviable, 
sitting  thus  alone    in  that  queer  old  house,  with  last  night's 
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strange  pantomime  still  vividly  present  to  my  memory.  In 
spite  of  my  efforts  at  coolness  I  was  excited  by  the  prospect 
of  what  yet  might  be  in  store  for  me  before  morning.  But 
these  feelings  passed  away  as  the  night  wore  on,  and  I  nodded 
asleep  over  my  book. 

I  was  startled  by  the  sound  of  a  brisk  light  step  walking 
overhead.  Wide  awake  at  once,  I  sat  up  and  listened.  The 
ceiling  was  low,  but  I  could  not  call  to  mind  what  room  it  was 
that  lay  above  the  library  in  which  I  sat.  Presently  I  heard 
the  same  step  upon  the  stairs,  and  the  loud  sharp  rustling  of 
a  silk  dress  sweeping  against  the  banisters.  The  step  paused 
at  the  library  door,  and  then  there  was  silence.  1  got  up,  and 
with  all  the  courage  I  could  summon  seized  a  light,  and 
opened  the  door ;  but  there  was  nothing  in  the  hall  but  the 
usual  heavy  darkness  and  damp  mouldy  air.  I  confess  I  felt 
more  uncomfortable  at  that  moment  than  I  had  done  at  any 
time  during  the  preceding  night.  AH  the  visions  that  had 
then  appeared  to  me  had  produced  nothing  like  the  horror  of 
thus  feeling  a  supernatural  presence  which  my  eyes  were  not 
permitted  to  behold. 

I  returned  to  the  library,  and  passed  the  night  there.  Next 
day  I  sought  for  the  room  above  it  in  which  I  had  heard  the 
footsteps,  but  could  discover  no  entrance  to  any  such  room. 
Its  windows,  indeed,  I  counted  from  the  outside,  though  they 
were  so  overgrown  with  ivy  I  could  hardly  discern  them,  but 
in  the  interior  of  the  house  I  could  find  no  door  to  the 
chamber.  I  asked  Frank  about  it,  but  he  knew  and  cared 
nothing  on  the  subject ;  I  asked  the  old  man  at  the  lodge,  and 
he  shook  his  head. 

"  Och  !  "  he  said,  "  don't  ask  about  that  room.  The  door's 
built  up,  and  flesh  and  blood  have  no  consarn  wid  it.  It  was 
her  own  room." 

"  Whose  own  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Ould  Lady  Thunder's.     An'  whist,  sir  !  thafs  her  grave  f* 

"  What  do  you  mean  ? "  I  said.  "  Are  you  out  of  your 
mind  ?  " 

He  laughed  queerly,  drew  nearer,  and  lowered  his  voice. 
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"  Nobody  has  asked  about  the  room  these  years  but  yourself," 
he  said.  "  Nobody  misses  it  goin'  over  the  house.  My 
grandfather  was  an  old  retainer  o'  the  Thunder  family,  my 
father  was  in  the  service  too,  an'  I  was  born  myself  before  the 
ould  lady  died.  Yon  was  her  room,  an'  she  left  her  eternal 
curse  on  her  family  if  so  be  they  didn't  lave  her  coffin  there. 
S/ie  wasn't  goin'  undher  the  ground  to  the  worms.  So  there 
it  was  left,  an'  they  built  up  the  door.  God  love  ye,  sir,  an' 
don't  go  near  it  I  wouldn't  have  told  you,  only  I  know  ye've 
seen  plenty  about  already,  an'  ye  have  the  look  o'  one  that'd 
be  ferretin'  things  out,  savin'  yer  presence." 

He  looked  at  me  knowingly,  but  I  gave  him  no  information, 
only  thanked  him  for  putting  me  on  my  guard.  I  could 
scarcely  credit  what  he  told  me  about  the  room;  but  my 
curiosity  was  excited  regarding  it.  I  made  up  my  mind  that 
day  to  try  and  induce  Frank  to  quit  the  place  on  the  morrow. 
I  felt  more  and  more  convinced  that  the  atmosphere  was  not 
healthful  for  his  mind,  whatever  it  might  be  for  his  body. 
The  sooner  we  left  the  spot  the  better  for  us  both  ;  but  the 
remaining  night  which  I  had  to  pass  there  I  resolved  on 
devoting  to  the  exploring  of  the  walled-up  chamber.  What 
impelled  me  to  this  resolve  I  do  not  know.  The  undertaking 
was  not  a  pleasant  one,  and  I  should  hardly  have  ventured  on 
it  had  I  been  forced  to  remain  much  longer  at  the  Rath. 
But  I  knew  there  was  little  chance  of  sleep  for  me  in  that 
house,  and  I  thought  I  might  as  well  go  and  seek  for  my 
adventures  as  sit  waiting  for  them  to  come  to  me,  as  I  had 
done  the  night  before.  I  felt  a  rehsh  for  my  enterprise,  and 
expected  the  night  with  satisfaction.  I  did  not  say  anything 
of  my  intention  either  to  Frank  or  the  old  man  at  the  lodge. 
I  did  not  want  to  make  a  fuss,  and  have  my  doings  talked  of  all 
over  the  country.  I  may  as  well  mention  here  that  again,  on 
this  evening,  when  walking  in  the  orchard,  I  saw  the  figure  of 
the  lady  digging  between  the  trees.  And  again  I  saw  that  this 
figure  was  an  illusive  appearance ;  that  the  water  was  her 
gown  and  the  moorland  her  cloak,  and  a  willow  in  the 
distance  her   tresses 
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As  soon  as  the  night  was  pretty  far  advanced  I  placed  a 
ladder  against  the  window  which  was  least  covered  over  with 
the  ivy,  and  mounted  it,  ha\-ing  provided  myself  with  a  dark 
lantern.  The  moon  rose  full  behind  some  trees  that  stood 
like  a  black  bank  against  the  horizon,  and  glimmered  on  the 
panes  as  I  ripped  away  branches  and  leaves  with  a  knife,  and 
shook  the  old  crazy  casement  open.  The  sashes  were  rotten. 
and  the  fastenings  easily  gave  way.  I  placed  my  lantern  on  a 
bench  within,  and  was  soon  standing  beside  it  in  the  chamber. 
The  air  was  insufferably  close  and  mouldy,  and  I  flung  the 
window  open  to  the  widest,  and  beat  the  bowering  ivy  still 
further  back  from  about  it,  so  as  to  let  the  fresh  air  of  heaven 
blow  into  the  place.  I  then  took  my  lantern  in  hand,  and 
began  to  look  about  me. 

The  room  was  vast  and  double ;  a  velvet  curtain  hung 
between  me  and  an  inner  chamber.  The  darkness  was  thick 
and  irksome,  and  the  scanty  light  of  my  lantern  only  tantalised 
me.  My  eyes  fell  on  some  tall  spectral-looking  candelabra, 
furnished  with  wax  candles,  which,  though  black  with  age, 
still  bore  the  marks  of  having  been  guttered  by  a  draught  that 
had  blown  on  them  fifty  years  ago.  I  lighted  these ;  they 
burned  up  with  a  ghastly  flickering,  and  the  apartment,  with 
its  fittings,  was  revealed  to  me.  These  latter  had  been 
splendid  in  the  days  of  their  freshness  ;  the  appointments 
of  the  rest  of  the  house  were  mean  in  comparison.  The 
ceiling  was  painted  with  fine  allegorical  figures,  also  spaces 
of  the  walls  between  the  dim  mirrors  and  the  sumptuous 
hangings  of  crimson  velvet,  with  their  tarnished  golden  tassels 
and  fiinges.  The  carpet  stiU  felt  luxurious  to  the  tread,  and 
the  dust  could  not  altogether  obliterate  the  elaborate  fancy 
of  its  flowery  design.  There  were  gorgeous  cabinets  laden 
with  curiosities,  wonderfully  carved  chairs,  rare  vases,  and 
antique  glasses  of  every  description,  under  some  of  which  lay 
little  heaps  of  dust  which  had  once  no  doubt  been  blooming 
flowers.  There  was  a  table  laden  with  books  of  poetry  and 
science,  drawings  and  drawing  materials,  which  showed  that 
the  occupant  of  the  room  had  been  a  person  of  mind.     There 
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was  also  a  writing-table  scattered  over  with  yellow  papers, 
and  a  work-table  at  a  window,  on  which  lay  reels,  a  thimble, 
and  a  piece  of  what  had  once  been  white  mushn,  but  was 
now  saifron  colour,  sewn  with  gold  thread,  a  rusty  needle 
sticking  in  it  This  and  the  pen  lying  on  the  inkstand,  the 
paper-knife  between  the  leaves  of  a  book,  the  loose  sketches 
shaken  out  by  the  side  of  a  portfoho,  and  the  ashes  of  a  fire 
on  the  wide  mildewed  hearth-place,  all  suggested  that  the 
owner  of  this  retreat  had  been  snatched  from  it  without 
warning,  and  that  whoever  had  thought  proper  to  build  up 
the  doors,  had  also  thought  proper  to  touch  nothing  that  had 
belonged  to  her. 

Having  surveyed  all  these  things,  I  entered  the  inner  room, 
which  was  a  bedroom.  The  furniture  of  this  was  in  keeping 
with  that  of  the  other  chamber.  I  saw  dimly  a  bed  enveloped 
in  lace,  and  a  dressing-table  fancifully  garnished  and  draped. 
Here  I  espied  more  candelabra,  and  going  forward  to  set  the 
lights  burning,  I  stumbled  against  something.  I  turned  the 
blaze  of  my  lantern  on  this  something,  and  started  with  a 
sudden  thrill  of  horror.     It  was  a  large  stone  coffin. 

I  own  that  I  felt  very  strangely  for  the  next  few  minutes. 
When  I  had  recovered  the  shock,  I  set  the  wax-candles 
burning,  and  took  a  better  survey  of  this  odd  burial-place. 
A  wardrobe  stood  open,  and  I  saw  dresses  hanging  within. 
A  gown  lay  upon  a  chair,  as  if  just  thrown  off,  and  a  pair  of 
daint>'  slippers  were  beside  it.  The  toilet-table  looked  as  if 
only  used  yesterday,  judging  by  the  litter  that  covered  it ; 
hair-brushes  lying  this  way  and  that  way,  essence-botdes  with 
the  stoppers  out,  paint  pots  uncovered,  a  ring  here,  a  wreath 
of  artificial  flowers  there,  and  in  front  of  all  that  coffin,  the 
tarnished  Cupids  that  bore  the  mirror  between  their  hands 
smirking  down  at  it  with  a  grim  complacency 

On  the  corner  of  this  table  was  a  small  golden  salver, 
holding  a  plate  of  some  black  mouldered  food,  an  antique 
decanter  filled  with  wine,  a  glass,  and  a  phial  with  some  thick 
black  liquid,  uncorked.  I  felt  weak  and  sick  with  the  atmo- 
sphere of  the  place,  and  I  seized  the  decanter,  wiped  the  dust 
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from  it  with  my  handkerchief,  tasted,  found  that  the  wine  was 
good,  and  drank  a  moderate  draught.  Immediately  it  was 
swallowed  I  felt  a  horrid  giddiness,  and  sank  upon  the  coffin. 
A  raging  pain  was  in  my  head  and  a  sense  of  suffocation  in 
my  chest.  xA.fter  a  few  intolerable  moments  I  felt  better,  but 
the  heavy  air  pressed  on  me  stiflingly,  and  I  rushed  from  this 
inner  room  into  the  larger  and  outer  chamber.  Here  a 
blast  of  cool  air  revived  me,  and  I  saw  that  the  place  was 
changed. 

A  dozen  other  candelabra  besides  those  I  had  lighted  were 
flaming  round  the  walls,  the  hearth  was  all  ruddy  with  a 
blazing  fire,  everything  that  had  been  dim  was  bright,  the 
lustre  had  returned  to  the  gilding,  the  flcwers  bloomed  in 
the  vases.  A  lady  was  sitting  before  the  hearth  in  a  low 
arm-chair.  Her  light  loose  gown  swept  about  her  on  the 
carpet,  her  black  hair  fell  round  her  to  her  knees,  and  into  it 
her  hands  were  thrust  as  she  leaned  her  forehead  upon  them, 
and  stared  between  them  into  the  fire.  I  had  scarcely  time 
to  observe  her  attitude  when  she  turned  her  head  quickly 
towards  me,  and  I  recognised  the  handsome  face  of  the 
magnificent  lady  who  had  played  such  a  sinister  part  in  the 
strange  scenes  that  had  been  enacted  before  me  two  nights 
ago.  I  saw  something  dark  looming  behind  her  chair,  but 
I  thought  it  was  only  her  shadow  thrown  backward  by  the 
firelight. 

She  arose  and  came  to  meet  me,  and  I  recoiled  from  her. 
There  was  something  horribly  fixed  and  hollow  in  her  gaze, 
and  filmy  in  the  stirring  of  her  garments.  The  shadow,  as  she 
moved,  grew  more  firm  and  distinct  in  outline,  and  followed 
her  like  a  servant  where  she  went. 

She  crossed  half  of  the  room,  then  beckoned  me,  and  sat 
down  at  the  writing-table.  The  shadow  waited  beside  her, 
adjusted  her  paper,  placed  the  ink-bottle  near  her  and  the 
pen  between  her  fingers.  I  felt  impelled  to  approach  her, 
and  to  take  my  place  at  her  left  shoulder,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
see  what  she  might  write.  The  shadow  stood  motionless  at 
her  other  hand.     As  I  became  accustomed  to  the  shadow's 
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presence  he  grew  more  visibly  loathsome  and  hideous.  He 
was  quite  distinct  from  the  lady,  and  moved  independently 
of  her  with  long  ugly  limbs.  She  hesitated  about  beginning 
to  write,  and  he  made  a  wild  gesture  with  his  arm,  which 
brought  her  hand  quickly  to  the  paper,  and  her  pen  began  to 
move  at  once.  I  needed  not  to  bend  and  scrutinise  in  order 
to  read.  Every  word  as  it  was  formed  flashed  before  me  like 
a  meteor. 

"I  am  the  spirit  of  Madeline,  Lady  Thunder,  who  lived 
and  died  in  this  house,  and  whose  coffin  stands  in  yonder 
room  among  the  vanities  in  which  I  delighted.  I  am  con- 
strained to  make  my  confession  to  you,  John  Thunder,  who 
are  the  present  owner  of  the  estates  of  your  family." 

Here  the  hand  trembled  and  stopped  writing;  but  the 
shadow  made  a  threatening  gesture,  and  the  hand  fluttered 
on  : — 

"  I  was  beautiful,  poor,  and  ambitious,  and  when  I  entered 
this  house  first  on  the  night  of  a  ball  given  by  Sir  Luke 
Thunder,  I  determined  to  become  its  mistress.  His  daughter, 
Mary  Thunder,  was  the  only  obstacle  in  my  way,  She  divined 
my  intention,  and  stood  between  me  and  her  father.  She  was 
a  gentle,  delicate  girl,  and  no  match  for  me.  I  pushed  her 
aside,  and  became  Lady  Thunder.  After  that  I  hated  her, 
and  made  her  dread  me.  I  had  gained  the  object  of  my 
ambition,  but  I  was  jealous  of  the  influence  possessed  by  her 
over  her  father,  and  I  revenged  myself  by  crushing  the  joy  out 
of  her  young  life.  In  this  I  defeated  my  own  purpose.  She 
eloped  with  a  young  man  who  was  devoted  to  her,  though 
poor,  and  beneath  her  in  station.  Her  father  was  indignant 
at  first,  and  my  malice  was  satisfied ;  but  as  time  passed  on  I 
had  no  children,  and  she  had  a  son,  soon  after  whose  birth  her 
husband  died.  Then  her  father  took  her  back  to  his  heart, 
and  the  boy  was  his  idol  and  heir." 

Again  the  hand  stopped  writing,  the  ghostly  head  drooped, 
and  the  whole  figure  was  convulsed.  But  the  shadow  gesticu- 
lated fiercely,  and,  cowering  under  its  menace,  the  wretched 
spirit  went  on  : — 
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"  I  caused  the  child  to  be  stolen  away.  I  thought  I  had 
done  it  cunningly,  but  she  tracked  the  crime  home  to  me. 
She  came  and  accused  me  of  it,  and  in  the  desperation  of  my 
terror  at  discovery,  I  gave  her  poison  to  drink.  She  rushed 
from  me  and  from  the  house  in  frenzy,  and  in  her  mortal 
anguish  fell  in  the  river.  People  thought  she  had  gone  mad 
from  grief  for  her  child,  and  committed  suicide.  I  only  knew 
the  horrible  truth.  Sorrow  brought  an  illness  upon  her  father, 
of  which  he  died.  Up  to  the  day  of  his  death  he  had  search 
made  for  the  child.  Believing  that  it  was  alive,  and  must  be 
found,  he  willed  all  his  property  to  it,  his  rightful  heir,  and 
to  its  heirs  for  ever.  I  buried  the  deeds  under  a  tree  in  the 
orchard,  and  forged  a  will,  in  which  all  was  bequeathed  to  me 
during  my  lifetime.  I  enjoyed  my  state  and  grandeur  till  the 
day  of  my  death,  which  came  upon  me  miserably,  and,  after 
that,  my  husband's  possessions  went  to  a  distant  relation  of  his 
family.  Nothing  more  was  heard  of  the  fate  of  the  child  who 
was  stolen ;  but  he  lived  and  married,  and  his  daughter  now 
toils  for  her  bread — his  daughter,  who  is  the  rightful  owner  of 
all  that  is  said  to  belong  to  you,  John  Thunder.  I  tell  you 
this  that  you  may  devote  yourself  to  the  task  of  discovering 
this  wronged  girl,  and  giving  up  to  her  that  which  you  are 
unlawfully  possessed  of.  Under  the  thirteenth  tree  standing 
on  the  brink  of  the  river  at  the  foot  of  the  orchard  you  will 
find  buried  the  genuine  will  of  Sir  Luke  Thunder.  When  you 
have  found  and  read  it,  do  justice,  as  you  value  your  soul.  In 
order  that  you  may  know  the  grandchild  of  Mary  Thunder 
when  you  find  her,  you  shall  behold  her  in  a  vision " 

The  last  words  grew  dim  before  me ;  the  lights  faded 
away,  and  all  the  place  was  in  darkness,  except  one  spot  on 
the  opposite  wall.  On  this  spot  the  light  glimmered  softly, 
and  against  the  brightness  the  outlines  of  a  figure  appeared, 
faintly  at  first,  but,  growing  firm  and  distinct,  became  filled  in 
and  rounded  at  last  to  the  perfect  semblance  of  life.  The 
figure  was  that  of  a  young  girl  in  a  plain  black  dress,  with  a 
bright,  happy  face,  and  pale  gold  hair  softly  banded  on  h?r 
fair   furehead.     She   might   have  been   the  twin-sister   of  the 
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pale-faced  girl  whom  I  had  seen  bending  over  the  cradle  two 
nights  ago ;  but  her  healthier,  gladder,  and  prettier  sister. 
When  I  had  gazed  on  her  some  moments,  the  vision  faded 
away  as  it  had  come ;  the  last  vestige  of  the  brightness  died 
out  upon  the  wall,  and  I  found  myself  once  more  in  total 
darkness.  Stunned  for  a  time  by  the  sudden  changes,  I  stood 
watching  for  the  return  of  the  lights  and  figures ;  but  in  vain. 
By-and-by  my  eyes  grew  accustomed  to  the  obscurity,  and  I 
saw  the  sky  glimmering  behind  the  little  window  which  I  had 
left  open.  I  could  soon  discern  the  writing  table  beside  me, 
and  possessed  myself  of  the  slips  of  loose  paper  which  lay  upon 
it.  I  then  made  my  way  to  the  window.  The  first  streaks  of 
dawn  were  in  the  sky  as  I  descended  my  ladder,  and  I  thanked 
God  that  I  breathed  the  fresh  morning  air  once  more,  and 
heard  the  cheering  sound  of  the  cocks  crowing. 

All  thought  of  acting  immediately  upon  last  night's  strange 
revelations,  almost  all  memory  of  them,  was  for  the  time 
banished  from  my  mind  by  the  unexpected  trouble  of  the  next 
few  days.  That  morning  I  found  an  alarming  change  in 
Frank.  Feeling  sure  that  he  was  going  to  be  ill,  I  engaged  a 
lodging  in  a  cottage  in  the  neighbourhood,  whither  we  removed 
before  nightfall,  leaving  the  accursed  Rath  behind  us.  Before 
midnight  he  was  in  the  delirium  of  a  raging  fever. 

I  thought  it  right  to  let  his  poor  little  Jia?icee  know  his  state, 
and  wrote  to  her,  trying  to  alarm  her  no  more  than  was 
necessary.  On  the  evening  of  the  third  day  after  my  letter 
went  I  was  sitting  by  Frank's  bedside,  when  an  unusual  bustle 
outside  aroused  my  curiosity,  and  going  into  the  cottage 
kitchen  I  saw  a  figure  standing  in  the  firelight  which  seemed  a 
third  appearance  of  that  vision  of  the  pale-faced,  golden-haired 
girl  which  was  now  thoroughly  imprinted  on  my  memory, — a 
third,  with  all  the  woe  of  the  first  and  all  the  beauty  of  the 
second.  But  this  was  a  living,  breathing  apparition.  She  was 
throwing  off  her  bonnet  and  shawl,  and  stood  there  at  home  in 
a  moment  in  her  plain  black  dress.  I  drew  my  hand  across 
my  eyes  to  make  sure  that  they  did  not  deceive  me.     I  had 
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beheld  so  many  supernatural  visions  lately  that  it  seemed  as 
though  I  could  scarcely  believe  in  the  reality  of  anything  till  1 
had  touched  it. 

"  Oh,  sir,"  said  the  visitor,  "  I  am  Mary  Leonard,  and  your 
poor  Frank's  friend!  Oh,  sir,  we  are  all  the  world  to  one 
another,  and  I  could  not  let  him  die  without  coming  to  see 
him ! " 

And  here  the  poor  little  traveller  burst  into  tears.  I  cheered 
her  as  well  as  I  could,  telling  her  that  Frank  would  soon,  I 
trusted,  be  out  of  all  danger.  She  told  me  that  she  had 
thrown  up  her  situation  in  order  to  come  and  nurse  him.  I 
said  we  had  got  a  more  experienced  nurse  than  she  could  be, 
and  then  I  gave  her  to  the  care  of  our  landlady,  a  motherly 
country-woman.  After  that  I  went  back  to  Frank's  bedside, 
nor  left  it  for  long  till  he  was  convalescent.  The  fever  had 
swept  away  all  that  strangeness  in  his  manner  which  had 
afflicted  me,  and  he  was  quite  himself  again. 

There  was  a  joyful  meeting  of  the  lovers.  The  more  I  saw 
of  Mary  Leonard's  bright  face  the  more  thoroughly  was  I 
convinced  that  she  was  the  living  counterpart  of  the  vision  I 
had  seen  in  the  burial  chamber.  I  made  inquiries  as  to  her 
birth  and  her  father's  history,  and  found  that  she  was  indeed 
the  grandchild  of  that  Mary  Thunder  whose  history  had  been 
so  strangely  related  to  me,  and  the  rightful  heiress  of  all  those 
properties  which  for  a  few  months  only  had  been  mine. 
Under  the  tree  in  the  orchard,  the  thirteenth,  and  that  by 
which  I  had  seen  the  lady  digging,  were  found  the  buried 
deeds  which  had  been  described  to  me.  I  made  an  .  im- 
mediate transfer  of  property,  whereupon  some  others  who 
thought  they  had  a  chance  of  being  my  heirs  disputed  the 
matter  with  me,  and  went  to  law.  Thus  the  affair  has  gained 
publicity,  and  become  a  nine  days'  wonder.  Many  things 
have  been  in  my  favour,  however  :  the  proving  of  Mary's  birth 
and  of  Sir  Luke's  will,  the  identification  of  Lady  Thunder's 
handwriting  on  the  slips  of  paper  which  I  had  brought  from 
the  burial  chamber ;  also  other  matters  which  a  search  in  that 
chamber  brought  to  light.     I  triumphed,  and  I  now  go  abroad, 
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leaving  Frank  and  his  Mary  made  happy  by  the  possession  of 
what  could  only  have  been  a  burden  to  me. 

So  the  MS.  ends.  Major  Thunder  fell  in  battle  a  few  years 
after  the  adventure  it  relates.  Frank  O'Brien's  grandchildren 
hear  of  him  with  gratitude  and  awe.  The  Rath  has  been 
long  since  totally  dismantled  and  left  to  go  to  ruin. 


RUXXIXG    THE    GAUNTLET. 

^.V  ADVENTURE  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

A  traveller's  story. 

BY    DAVID    KER. 

WE  were  a  merr}^  party,  one  bright  morning  in 
December  (which  is  the  height  of  summer  in  South 
Africa),  at  the  little  railway  station  of  Hottentot 
Camp,  upon  one  of  the  half-finished  railroads  of  Cape  Colony. 
A  branch  line  to  the  Dutch  market-town  of  Zwartberg  (Black 
Mountain)  had  just  been  completed,  and  the  first  train  was  to 
be  run  over  it  that  morning. 

In  Africa,  where  the  making  of  railways  advances  as  slowly 
as  everything  else,  the  opening  of  a  new  line  is  a  great  event, 
and  must  be  celebrated  accordingly.  The  excursion  party 
which  was  to  make  the  trial  trip  in  this  pioneer  train  included 
almost  every  English  settler  within  several  miles  of  the  spot. 

The  locomotive  looked  as  gay  as  a  circus,  with  the  bright- 
coloured  Dutch  and  English  flags  that  fluttered  over  it.  The 
children,  whose  round,  ruddy  faces  peeped  from  every  window 
of  the  cars,  made  the  air  ring  with  their  shouts  and  laughter. 
Ten  or  twelve  Caff're  servants,  whose  black  faces  were  lighted 
up  with  a  continual  grin,  were  bustling  about  with  sun-shades 
and  lunch  baskets,  while  a  crowd  of  gaunt,  half-clad  natives 
clustered  in  the  background,  watching  the  show,  and  chattering 
among  themselves  like  so  many  monkeys. 

Besides  the  passengers  in  the  cars,  there  were  five  men  on 
the  tender — the  engine-driver,  his  two  mates,  myself,  and  the 
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engineer  who  had  built  the  line,  and  was  now  going  to  see  how 
it  worked. 

The  merry  party  in  the  cars  were  well  employed  with  the 
contents  of  their  lunch  baskets.  The  cool  lemonade  was  a 
treat,  plentifully  peppered  though  it  was  with  hot  African 
dust;  and  the  fruit  and  sweet  biscuits  were  thoroughly 
enjoyed,  in  spite  of  the  swarms  of  black  flies  that  settled 
upon  them. 

The  children  fairly  shouted  with  glee  as  a  huge  brown  locust 
came  swooping  with  outspread  wings  through  the  open  window, 
right  in  among  them;  and  when  two  full-grown  ostriches, 
startled  by  the  passing  train,  crashed  suddenly  out  of  the 
nearest  thicket,  and  scampered  away,  the  delight  of  the  little 
people  knew  no  bounds. 

"  Put  on  steam,  Sam,  and  run  her  over  it  at  twenty  miles  an 
hour." 

Turning  round  to  see  what  had  occasioned  this  order,  I 
found  that  we  were  rapidly  approaching  a  bridge.  I  had 
barely  time  to  wonder  whether  this  extia  speed  was  meant  to 
please  the  passengers  or  to  lessen  the  chance  of  the  bridge 
breaking  down  under  us,  when  1  found  myself  hanging  in 
mid-air  over  a  vast  black  chasm,  through  whose  jagged  rocks 
a  foaming  water-fall  (now  dried  up  to  the  last  drop)  had  gone 
rushing  and  roaring  only  a  few  months  before. 

But  the  bridge  stood  the  test  bravely,  and  in  another 
moment  we  were  skimming  over  the  dusty  flat  beyond,  in  the 
midst  of  which  rose  half  a  dozen  great  mounds  of  red  clay, 
very  much  like  overgrown  ant-hills.  Indeed,  it  would  be 
hardly  fair  to  call  them  "overgrown,"  for  in  Central  Africa 
and  South  America  one  often  sees  ant-hills  as  big  as  a  small 
hay-stack. 

Each  of  these  mounds  had  a  hole  in  one  side  close  to  the 
ground,  and  the  black  bony  creatures  that  came  crawling  out 
might  well  have  passed  for  monster  ants,  had  any  such  existed. 
But  they  were  not  ants ;  they  were  Caffre  children,  and  these 
queer  clay  heaps  were  really  Caffre  houses,  or  kraa/s,  as  they 
are  called  here.     At  the  sight  of  the  train  the  little  savages 
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raised  a  shrill  shout,  and  tried  to  run  alongside  of  it,  to  the 
great  delight  of  the  children  in  the  cars,  who  shouted  back  at 
them,  and  threw  them  biscuits  and  fruit  from  the  windows. 

On  went  the  train  through  the  dust  and  glare,  while  as  the 
bare  plain  fell  behind,  and  the  clump  of  bush  grew  thicker, 
swarms  of  flies  came  buzzing  through  every  window,  until  all 
the  cars  were  filled  with  waving  handkerchiefs  and  slapping 
hands,  trying  in  vain  to  beat  them  off. 

Little  by  little  the  surrounding  country  got  higher  and  bolder, 
the  barren  plain  gave  place  to  a  succession  of  steep  rocky 
ridges  dotted  with  dark  green  clumps  of  thorny  undergrowth, 
and  already  we  could  see  plainly  the  great  purple  mass  of  the 
Zwartberg,  from  which  the  town  whither  we  were  bound  took 
its  name.  We  were  almost  there  now,  for  the  town  itself  lay 
just  at  the  other  end  of  a  deep,  gloomy  gorge  in  the  mountain- 
side, shut  in  on  either  hand  by  vast  masses  of  crumbling  rock. 
A  few  moments  more,  and  our  train  was  at  the  entrance  of  the 
gully,  and  went  rattling  and  screaming  in. 

As  we  entered  everything  seemed  to  grow  dark  around  us, 
and  the  very  air  felt  chill  as  a  grave,  after  the  hot,  cloudless 
glare  of  the  unsheltered  plain.  All  was  deadly  still  save  the 
hoarse  shriek  of  some  passing  bird  of  prey  up  among  the  huge 
grey  precipices  that  overhung  us  on  either  side.  Even  the 
light-hearted  excursionists  seemed  to  feel  the  dismal  influence 
of  the  place,  and  their  merry  talk  died  away  by  degrees  into  a 
dreary  silence. 

We  had  gone  about  a  mile  up  the  gorge,  when  all  at  once  1 
saw  the  engineer's  bold  brown  face  hardoi  suddenly  like  frozen 
clay.  He  sprang  forward,  and  screamed  rather  than  shouted 
to  the  engine-driver, — 

"  Full  steam,  Sam  ! — it's  our  only  chance  ! " 

The  words  were  hardly  uttered  when  a  strange  dull  rumble 
was  heard  far  away  up  among  the  rocks.  A  wide  cleft  yawned 
suddenly  in  the  mountain-side,  broadening  every  moment,  and 
disgorging  a  torrent  of  dust  and  gravel.  Then  came  a  deafening 
crash,  through  which  were  plainly  heard  the  shrieks  of  the 
terrified  women  and  children,  and  an  enormous  mass  of  clay 
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slate,  many  tons  in  weight,  came  thundering  down  the  slope, 
just  missing  the  train  by  a  few  feet. 

How  we  got  through  that  valley  none  of  us  could  ever  have 
told.  It  was  all  like  a  troubled  dream— the  train  rushing 
along  at  its  utmost  speed ;  the  once  merry  passengers  scream- 
ing and  crying  in  their  agony  as  rock  after  rock  came  thundering 
down;  the  driver  and  his  mates  standing  at  their  posts  with 
clenched  teeth  and  set,  stern  faces,  knowing  that  at  any  moment 
a  tumbling  rock  might  break  or  block  the  line,  and  leave  them 
at  the  mercy  of  this  cannonade  of  falling  mountains. 

Away  we  went,  through  a  whirlwind  of  flying  dust,  and 
leaping  boulders,  and  stunning  uproar,  running  the  gauntlet  of 
a  bombardment  one  shot  of  which  would  have  sunk  a  line- 
of-battle  ship,  for  the  higher  crags,  loosened  by  the  rain,  were 
giving  way  on  every  side.  Blinded  by  the  dust,  deafened  with 
the  din,  we  saw  nothing  and  felt  nothing  until  our  headlong 
train  darted  between  two  vast  overhanging  cliffs,  and  right 
before  us,  in  the  hollow  of  a  quiet  little  green  valley,  lay  the 
low  white  houses  and  single  spire  of  Zwartberg. 

"  Thank  God  ! "  said  the  engineer,  solemnly ;  and  his 
thanksgiving  found  an  echo  in  the  heart  of  every  one  who 
heard  it. 
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A  DESCENT  INTO  THE  MAELSTROM. 

BY    EDGAR    ALLAN    POE. 

"The  ways  of  God  in  Nature,  as  in  Providence,  are  not  as  our  wa3's; 
nor  are  the  models  that  we  frame  any  way  commensurate  to  the  vastncss, 
profundity,  and  unsearchableness  of  His  works,  which  have  a  depth  in 
them  greater  than  the  well  of  Democrilus" — Joseph  Glanville. 

WE  had  now  reached  the  summit  of  the  loftiest  crag. 
For  some  minutes  the  old  man  seemed  too  much 
exhausted  to  speak. 
"  Not  long  ago,"  said  he  at  length,  "  and  I  could  have  guided 
you  on  this  route  as  well  as  the  youngest  of  my  sons  ;  but, 
about  three  years  past,  there  happened  to  me  an  event  such  as 
never  happened  before  to  mortal  man — or  at  least  such  as  no 
man  ever  survived  to  tell  of — and  the  six  hours  of  deadly  terror 
which  I  then  endured  have  broken  me  up  body  and  soul. 
You  suppose  me  a  very  old  man — but  I  am  not.  It  took  less 
than  a  single  day  to  change  these  hairs  from  a  jetty  black  to 
white,  to  weaken  my  limbs,  and  to  unstring  my  nerves,  so  that 
I  tremble  at  the  least  exertion,  and  am  frightened  at  a  shadow. 
Do  you  know  I  can  scarcely  look  over  this  little  cliff  without 
getting  giddy  ?  " 
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The  "little  cliff,"  upon  whose  edge  he  had  so  carelessly 
thrown  himself  down  to  rest  that  the  weightier  portion  of  his 
body  hung  over  it,  while  he  was  only  kept  from  falling  by  the 
tenure  of  his  elbow  on  its  extreme  and  slippery  edge — this 
"little  cliff"  arose,  a  sheer  unobstructed  precipice  of  black 
shining  rock,  some  fifteen  or  sixteen  hundred  feet  from  the 
world  of  crags  beneath  us.  Nothing  would  have  tempted  me 
to  within  half  a  dozen  yards  of  its  brink.  In  truth,  so  deeply 
was  I  excited  by  the  perilous  position  of  my  companion,  that 
I  fell  at  full  length  upon  the  ground,  clung  to  the  shrubs 
around  me,  and  dared  not  even  glance  upward  at  the  sky — 
while  I  struggled  in  vain  to  divest  myself  of  the  idea  that  the 
very  foundations  of  the  mountain  were  in  danger  from  the  fury 
of  the  winds.  It  was  long  before  I  could  reason  myself  into 
sufficient  courage  to  sit  up  and  look  out  into  the  distance. 

"  You  must  get  over  these  fancies,"  said  the  guide,  "  for  I 
have  brought  you  here  that  you  might  have  the  best  possible 
view  of  the  scene  of  that  event  I  mentioned — and  to  tell  you 
the  whole  story  with  the  spot  just  under  your  eye. 

"  We  are  now,"  he  continued,  in  that  particularising  manner 
which  distinguished  him — "  we  are  now  close  upon  the 
Norwegian  coast — in  the  sixty-eighth  degree  of  latitude — in 
the  great  province  of  Nordland — and  in  the  dreary  district  of 
Lofoden.  The  mountain  upon  whose  top  we  sit  is  Helseggen, 
the  Cloudy.  Now  raise  yourself  up  a  little  higher — hold  on 
to  the  grass  if  you  feel  giddy — so— and  look  out,  beyond  the 
belt  of  vapour  beneath  us,  into  the  sea." 

I  looked  dizzily,  and  beheld  a  wide  expanse  of  ocean,  whose 
waters  wore  so  inky  a  hue  as  to  bring  at  once  to  my  mind  the 
Nubian  geographer's  account  of  the  Mare  Tenebrarum.  A 
panorama  more  deplorably  desolate  no  human  imagination  can 
conceive.  To  the  right  and  left,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach, 
there  lay  outstretched,  like  ramparts  of  the  world,  lines  of 
horridly  black  and  beetling  cliff,  whose  character  of  gloom  was 
but  the  more  forcibly  illustrated  by  the  surf  which  reared  high 
up  against  it  its  white  and  ghastly  crest,  howling  and  shrieking 
for  ever.     Just  opposite  the  promontory  upon  whose  apex  we 
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were  placed,  and  at  a  distance  of  some  five  or  six  miles  out  at 
sea,  there  was  visible  a  small,  bleak-looking  island ;  or,  more 
properly,  its  position  was  discernible  through  the  wilderness  of 
surge  in  which  it  was  enveloped.  About  two  miles  nearer  the 
land  arose  another  of  smaller  size,  hideously  craggy  and  barren, 
and  encompassed  at  various  intervals  by  a  cluster  of  dark  rocks. 

The  appearance  of  the  ocean,  in  the  space  between  the  more 
distant  island  and  the  shore,  had  something  very  unusual  about 
it.  Although,  at  the  time,  so  strong  a  gale  was  blowing  land- 
ward that  a  brig  in  the  remote  offing  lay  to  under  a  double- 
reefed  trysail,  and  constantly  plunged  her  whole  hull  out  of 
sight,  still  there  was  here  nothing  like  a  regular  swell,  but  only 
a  short,  quick,  angry  cross  dashing  of  water  in  every  direction 
— as  well  in  the  teeth  of  the  wind  as  otherwise.  Of  foam  there 
was  little  except  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  rocks. 

"The  island  in  the  distance,"  resumed  the  old  man,  "is 
called  by  the  Norwegians  Vurrgh.  The  one  midway  is  Moskoe. 
That  a  mile  to  the  northward  is  Ambaaren.  Yonder  are  Islesen, 
Hotholm,  Keildhelm,  Suarven,  and  Buckholm.  Farther  off — 
between  Moskoe  and  Vurrgh — are  Otterholm,  Flimen,  Sand- 
flesen,  and  Stockholm.  These  are  the  true  names  of  the 
places — but  why  it  has  been  thought  necessary  to  name  them 
at  all,  is  more  than  either  you  or  I  can  understand.  Do  you 
hear  anything  ?     Do  you  see  any  change  in  the  water  ?  " 

We  had  now  been  about  ten  minutes  upon  the  top  of 
Helseggen,  to  which  we  had  ascended  from  the  interior  of 
Lofoden,  so  that  we  had  caught  no  glimpse  of  the  sea  until  it 
had  burst  upon  us  from  the  summit.  As  the  old  man  spoke 
I  became  aware  of  a  loud  and  gradually  increasing  sound,  like 
the  moaning  of  a  vast  herd  of  buffaloes  upon  an  American 
prairie ;  and  at  the  same  moment  I  perceived  that  what  seamen 
term  the  chopping  character  of  the  ocean  beneath  us  was-rapidly 
changing  into  a  current  which  set  to  the  eastward.  Even  while 
I  gazed  this  current  acquired  a  monstrous  velocity.  Each 
moment  added  to  its  speed — to  its  headlong  impetuosity.  In 
five  minutes  the  whole  sea,  as  far  as  Vurrgh,  was  lashed  into 
ungovernable  fury ;  but  it  was  between  Moskoe  and  the  coast 
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that  the  main  uproar  held  its  sway.  Here  the  vast  bed  of 
waters,  seamed  and  scarred  into  a  thousand  conflicting  channels, 
burst  suddenly  into  frenzied  convulsion — heaving,  boiling, 
hissing — gyrating  in  gigantic  and  innumerable  vortices,  and  all 
whirling  and  plunging  on  to  the  eastward  with  a  rapidity  which 
water  never  elsewhere  assumes,  except  in  precipitous  descents. 

In  a  few  minutes  more  there  came  over  the  sea  another 
radical  alteration.  The  general  surface  grew  somewhat  more 
smooth,  and  the  whirlpools,  one  by  one,  disappeared,  while 
prodigious  streaks  of  foam  became  apparent  where  none  had 
been  seen  before.  These  streaks,  at  length,  spreading  out  to 
a  great  distance,  and  entering  into  combination,  took  unto 
themselves  the  gyratory  motion  of  the  subsided  vortices,  and 
seemed  to  form  the  germ  of  another  more  vast.  Suddenly — 
very  suddenly— this  assumed  a  distinct  and  definite  existence, 
in  a  circle  of  more  than  a  mile  in  diameter.  The  edge  of  the 
whirl  was  represented  by  a  broad  belt  of  gleaming  spray  ]  but 
no  particle  of  this  slipped  into  the  mouth  of  the  terrific  funnel, 
whose  interior,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  fathom  it,  was  a  smooth, 
shining,  and  jet-black  wall  of  water,  inclined  to  the  horizon  at 
an  angle  of  some  forty-five  degrees,  speeding  dizzily  round  and 
round  with  a  swaying  and  sweltering  motion,  and  sending  forth 
to  the  winds  an  appalling  voice,  half  shriek,  half  roar,  such  as 
not  even  the  mighty  cataract  of  Niagara  ever  lifts  up  in  its 
agony  to  heaven. 

The  mountain  trembled  to  its  very  base,  and  the  rock 
rocked.  I  threw  myself  upon  my  face,  and  clung  to  the  scant 
herbage  in  an  excess  of  nervous  agitation. 

"  This,"  said  I  at  length  to  the  old  man,  "  this  can  be  nothing 
else  than  the  great  whirlpool  of  the  Maelstrom." 

"So  it  is  sometimes  termed,"  said  he.  "We  Norwegians 
call  it  the  Moskoe-strom,  from  the  island  of  Moskoe  in  the 
midway." 

The  ordinary  accounts  of  this  vortex  had  by  no  means 
prepared  me  for  what  I  saw.  That  of  Jonas  Ramus,  which  is 
perhaps  the  most  circumstantial  of  any,  cannot  impart  the 
faintest  conception  either  of  the  magnificence  or  of  the  horror 
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of  the  scene — or  of  the  wild  bewildering  sense  of  the  novel 
which  confounds  the  beholder.  I  am  not  sure  from  what 
point  of  view  the  writer  in  question  surveyed  it,  nor  at  what 
time ;  but  it  could  neither  have  been  from  the  summit  of 
Helseggen,  nor  during  a  storm.  There  are  some  passages  of 
his  description,  nevertheless,  which  may  be  quoted  for  their 
details,  although  their  effect  is  exceedingly  feeble  in  conveying 
an  impression  of  the  spectacle. 

"  Between  Lofoden  and  Moskoe,"  he  says,  "  the  depth  of 
the  water  is  between  thirty-six  and  forty  fathoms ;  but  on  the 
other  side,  toward  Ver  (Vurrgh)  this  depth  decreases  so  as  not 
to  afford  a  convenient  passage  for  a  vessel  without  the  risk  of 
splitting  on  the  rocks,  which  happens  even  in  the  calmest 
weather.  When  it  is  flood,  the  stream  runs  up  the  country 
between  Lofoden  and  Moskoe  with  a  boisterous  rapidity ;  but 
the  roar  of  its  impetuous  ebb  to  the  sea  is  scarce  equalled  by 
the  loudest  and  most  dreadful  cataracts,  the  noise  being  heard 
several  leagues  off,  and  the  vortices  or  pits  are  of  such  an  extent 
and  depth,  that  if  a  ship  comes  within  its  attraction,  it  is 
inevitably  absorbed  and  carried  down  to  the  bottom,  and  there 
beat  to  pieces  against  the  rocks ;  and  when  the  water  relaxes, 
the  fragments  thereof  are  thrown  up  again.  But  these  intervals 
of  tranquillity  are  only  at  the  turn  of  the  ebb  and  flood  and  in 
calm  weather,  and  last  but  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  its  violence 
gradually  returning.  When  the  stream  is  most  boisterous,  and 
its  fury  heightened  by  a  storm,  it  is  dangerous  to  come  within 
a  Norway  mile  of  it.  Boats,  yachts,  and  ships  have  been 
carried  away  by  not  guarding  against  it  before  they  were  within 
its  reach.  It  likewise  happens  frequently,  that  whales  come 
too  near  the  stream,  and  are  overpowered  by  its  violence  ;  and 
then  it  is  impossible  to  describe  their  howlings  and  bellowings 
in  their  fruitless  struggles  to  disengage  themselves.  A  bear, 
once,  attempting  to  swim  from  Lofoden  to  Moskoe,  was  caught 
by  the  stream  and  borne  down,  while  he  roared  terribly,  so  as 
to  be  heard  on  shore.  Large  stocks  of  firs  and  pine  trees, 
after  being  absorbed  by  the  current,  rise  again  broken  and  torn 
to  such  a  degree  as  if  bristles  grew  upon  them.     This  plainly 
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shows  the  bottom  to  consist  of  craggy  rocks,  among  which  they 
are  whirled  to  and  fro.  This  stream  is  regulated  by  the  flux 
and  reflux  of  the  sea — it  being  constantly  high  and  low  water 
every  six  hours.  In  the  year  1645,  ^^"^^J  i^i  the  morning  of 
Sexagesima  Sunday,  it  raged  with  such  noise  and  impetuosity 
that  the  very  stones  of  the  houses  on  the  coast  fell  to  the 
ground." 

In  regard  to  the  depth  of  the  water,  I  could  not  see  how  this 
could  have  been  ascertained  at  all  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  vortex.  The  "  forty  fathoms  "  must  have  reference  only  to 
portions  of  the  channel  close  upon  the  shore  either  of  Moskoe 
or  Lofoden.  The  depth  in  the  centre  of  the  Moskoe-strom 
must  be  immeasurably  greater ;  and  no  better  proof  of  this  fact 
is  necessary  than  can  be  obtained  from  even  the  sidelong 
glance  into  the  abyss  of  the  whirl  which  may  be  had  from  the 
highest  crag  of  Helseggen.  Looking  down  from  this  pinnacle 
upon  the  howling  Phlegethon  below,  I  could  not  help  smiling 
at  the  simplicity  with  which  the  honest  Jonas  Ramus  records, 
as  a  matter  difficult  of  belief,  the  anecdotes  of  the  whales  and 
the  bears ;  for  it  appeared  to  me,  in  fact,  a  self-evident  thing, 
that  the  largest  ships  of  the  line  in  existence,  coming  within 
the  influence  of  that  deadly  attraction,  could  resist  it  as  little 
as  a  feather  the  hurricane,  and  must  disappear  bodily  and  at 
once. 

The  attempts  to  account  for  the  phenomenon — some  of 
which,  I  remember,  seemed  to  me  sufliciently  plausible  in 
perusal — now  wore  a  very  different  and  unsatisfactory  aspect. 
The  idea  generally  received  is  that  this,  as  well  as  three  smaller 
vortices  among  the  Ferroe  islands,  "  have  no  other  cause  than 
the  collision  of  waves  rising  and  falling,  at  flux  and  reflux, 
against  a  ridge  of  rocks  and  shelves,  which  confines  the  water 
so  that  it  precipitates  itself  like  a  cataract ;  and  thus  the  higher 
the  flood  rises,  the  deeper  must  the  fall  be ;  and  the  natural 
result  of  all  is  a  whirlpool  or  vortex,  the  prodigious  suction 
of  which  is  sufficiently  known  by  lesser  experiments."  These 
are  the  words  of  the  "  Encyclopaedia  Britannica."  Kircher  and 
others  imagine  that  in  the  centre  of  the  channel  of  the  Maelstiom 
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is  an  abyss  penetrating  the  globe,  and  issuing  in  some  very 
remote  part — the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  being  somewhat  decidedly 
named  in  one  instance.  This  opinion,  idle  in  itself,  was  the 
one  to  which,  as  I  gazed,  my  imagination  most  readily  assented ; 
and  mentioning  it  to  the  guide,  I  was  rather  surprised  to  hear 
him  say  that,  although  it  was  the  view  almost  universally 
entertained  of  the  subject  by  the  Norwegians,  it  nevertheless 
was  not  his  own.  As  to  the  former  notion,  he  confessed  his 
inability  to  comprehend  it ;  and  here  I  agreed  with  him — for, 
however  conclusive  on  paper,  it  becomes  altogether  un- 
intelligible, and  even  absurd,  amid  the  thunder  of  the  abyss. 

"  You  have  had  a  good  look  at  the  whirl  now,"  said  the  old 
man ;  "  and  if  you  will  creep  round  this  crag,  so  as  to  get  in 
its  lee,  and  deaden  the  roar  of  the  water,  I  will  tell  you  a  story 
that  will  convince  you  I  ought  to  know  something  of  the 
Moskoe-strom." 

I  placed  myself  as  desired,  and  he  proceeded  : — 

"  Myself  and  my  two  brothers  once  owned  a  schooner-rigged 
smack  of  about  seventy  tons'  burthen,  with  which  we  were  in 
the  habit  of  fishing  among  the  islands  beyond  Moskoe,  nearly 
to  Vurrgh.  In  all  violent  eddies  at  sea  there  is  good  fishing,  at 
proper  opportunities,  if  one  has  only  the  courage  to  attempt 
it ;  but  among  the  whole  of  the  Lofoden  coastmen,  we  three 
were  the  only  ones  who  made  a  regular  business  of  going  out 
to  the  islands,  as  I  tell  you.  The  usual  grounds  are  a  great 
way  lower  down  to  the  southward.  There  fish  can  be  got  at 
all  hours,  without  much  risk,  and  therefore  these  places  are 
preferred.  The  choice  spots  over  here  among  the  rocks, 
however,  not  only  yield  the  finest  variety,  but  in  far  greater 
abundance ;  so  tUat  we  often  got  in  a  single  day  what  the 
more  timid  of  the  craft  could  not  scrape  together  in  a  week. 
In  fact,  we  made  it  a  matter  of  desperate  speculation — the  risk 
of  life  standing  instead  of  labour,  and  courage  answering  for 
capital. 

"  We  kept  the  smack  in  a  cove  about  five  miles  higher  up 
the  coast  than  this  ;  and  it  was  our  practice,  in  fine  weather,  to 
take  advantage  of  the  fifteen  minutes'  slack  to  push  across  the 
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main  channel  of  the  Moskoe-strom,  far  above  the  pool,  and 
then  drop  down  upon  anchorage  somewhere  near  Otterholm, 
or  Sandflesen,  where  the  eddies  are  not  so  violent  as  elsewhere. 
Here  we  used  to  remain  until  nearly  time  for  slack-water  again, 
when  we  weighed  and  made  for  home.  We  never  set  out  upon 
this  expedition  without  a  steady  side  wind  for  going  and  coming 
— one  that  we  felt  sure  would  not  fail  us  before  our  return — 
and  we  seldom  made  a  miscalculation  upon  this  point.  Twice, 
during  six  years,  we  were  forced  to  stay  all  night  at  anchor,  on 
account  of  a  dead  calm,  which  is  a  rare  thing  indeed  just  about 
here ;  and  once  we  had  to  remain  on  the  grounds  nearly  a 
week,  starving  to  death,  owing  to  a  gale  which  blew  up  shortly 
after  our  arrival,  and  made  the  channel  too  boisterous  to  be 
thought  of.  Upon  this  occasion  we  should  have  been  driven 
out  to  sea  in  spite  of  everything  (for  the  whirlpools  threw  us 
round  and  round  so  violently  that  at  length  we  fouled  our 
anchor  and  dragged  it),  if  it  had  not  been  that  we  drifted  into 
one  of  the  innumerable  cross  currents — here  to-day  and  gone 
to-morrow — which  drove  us  under  the  lee  of  Flimen,  where,  by 
good  luck,  we  brought  up. 

"  I  could  not  tell  you  the  twentieth  part  of  the  difficulties  we 
encountered  *  on  the  ground  ' — it  is  a  bad  spot  to  be  in,  even 
in  good  weather — but  we  made  shift  always  to  run  the  gauntlet 
of  the  Moskoe-strom  itself  without  accident ;  although  at  times 
my  heart  has  been  in  my  mouth  when  we  happened  to  be  a 
minute  or  so  behind  or  before  the  slack.  The  wind  sometimes 
was  not  as  strong  as  we  thought  it  at  starting,  and  then  we 
made  rather  less  way  than  we  could  wish,  while  the  current 
rendered  the  smack  unmanageable.  My  eldest  brother  had  a 
son  eighteen  years  old,  and  I  had  two  stout  boys  of  my  own. 
These  would  have  been  of  great  assistance  at  such  times,  in 
using  the  sweeps,  as  well  as  afterward  in  fishing  ;  but,  somehow, 
although  we  ran  the  risk  ourselves,  we  had  not  the  heart  to  let 
the  young  ones  get  into  the  danger  ;  for,  after  all  said  and  done, 
it  was  a  horrible  danger,  and  that  is  the  truth. 

"  It  is  now  within  a  few  days  of  three  years  since  what  I  am 
going   to   tell   you   occurred.      It   was   on  July    loth,    i8 — , 
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a  day  which  the  people  of  this  part  of  the  world  will  never 
forget — for  it  was  one  in  which  blew  the  most  terrible  hurricane 
that  ever  came  out  of  the  heavens.  And  yet  all  the  morning, 
and  indeed  until  late  in  the  afternoon,  there  was  a  gentle  and 
steady  t^reeze  from  the  south-west,  while  the  sun  shone  brightly, 
so  that  the  oldest  seaman  among  us  could  not  have  foreseen 
what  was  to  follow. 

"  The  three  of  us — my  two  brothers  and  myself — had  crossed 
over  to  the  islands  about  two  o'clock  p.m.,  and  soon  nearly 
loaded  the  smack  with  fine  fish,  which,  we  all  remarked,  were 
more  plenty  that  day  than  we  had  ever  known  them.  It  was 
just  seven,  by  my  watch,  when  we  weighed  and  started  for 
home,  so  as  to  make  the  worst  of  the  Strom  at  slack  water, 
which  we  knew  would  be  at  eight. 

"  We  set  out  with  a  fresh  wind  on  our  starboard  quarter, 
and  for  some  time  spanked  along  at  a  great  rate,  never  dreaming 
of  danger,  for  indeed  we  saw  not  the  slightest  reason  to 
apprehend  it.  All  at  once  we  were  taken  aback  by  a  breeze 
from  over  Helseggen.  This  was  most  unusual — something  that 
had  never  happened  to  us  before — and  I  began  to  feel  a  little 
uneasy,  without  exactly  knowing  why.  We  put  the  boat  on 
the  wind,  but  could  make  no  headway  at  all  for  the  eddies,  and 
I  was  upon  the  point  of  proposing  to  return  to  the  anchorage, 
when,  looking  astern,  we  saw  the  whole  horizon  covered  with  a 
singular  copper-coloured  cloud  that  rose  with  the  most  amazing 
velocity. 

"  In  the  meantime  the  breeze  that  had  headed  us  off  fell 
away,  and  we  were  dead  becalmed,  drifting  about  in  every 
direction.  This  state  of  things,  however,  did  not  last  long 
enough  to  give  us  time  to  think  about  it.  In  less  than  a 
minute  the  storm  was  upon  us — in  less  than  two  the  sky  was 
entirely  overcast — and  what  with  this  and  the  driving  spray,  it 
became  suddenly  so  dark  .that  we  could  not  see  each  other  in 
the  smack. 

"  Such  a  hurricane  as  then  blew  it  is  folly  to  attempt 
describing.  The  oldest  seaman  in  Norway  never  experienced 
anything  like  it.     We  had  let  our  sails  go  by  the  run  before  it 
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cleverly  took  us ;  but,  at  the  first  puff,  both  our  masts  went  by 
the  board  as  if  they  had  been  sawed  off — the  mainmast  taking 
with  it  my  youngest  brother,  who  had  lashed  himself  to  it  for 
safety. 

"  Our  boat  was  the  lightest  feather  of  a  thing  that  ever  sat 
upon  water.  It  had  a  complete  flush  deck,  with  only  a  small 
hatch  near  the  bow,  and  this  hatch  it  had  always  been  our 
custom  to  batten  down  when  about  to  cross  the  Strom,  by  way 
of  precaution  against  the  chopping  seas.  But  for  this  circum- 
stance we  should  have  foundered  at  once,  for  we  lay  entirely 
buried  for  some  moments.  How  my  elder  brother  escaped 
destruction  I  cannot  say,  for  I  never  had  an  opportunity  of 
ascertaining.  For  my  part,  as  soon  as  I  had  let  the  foresail 
run,  I  threw  myself  flat  on  deck,  with  my  feet  against  the  narrow 
gunwale  of  the  bow,  and  with  my  hands  grasping  a  ring-bolt 
near  the  foot  of  the  foremast.  It  was  mere  instinct  that 
prompted  me  to  do  this — which  was  undoubtedly  the  very  best 
thing  I  could  have  done — for  I  was  too  much  flurried  to  think. 

"  For  some  moments  we  were  completely  deluged,  as  I  say, 
and  all  this  time  I  held  my  breath,  and  clung  to  the  bolt. 
When  I  could  stand  it  no  longer  I  raised  myself  upon  my  knees, 
still  keeping  hold  with  my  hands,  and  thus  got  my  head  clear. 
Presently  our  little  boat  gave  herself  a  shake,  just  as  a  dog  does 
in  coming  out  of  the  water,  and  thus  rid  herself,  in  some 
measure,  of  the  seas.  I  was  now  trying  to  get  the  better  of  the 
stupor  that  had  come  over  me,  and  to  collect  my  senses 
so  as  to  see  what  was  to  be  done,  when  I  felt  somebody  grasp 
my  arm.  It  was  my  elder  brother,  and  my  heart  leaped  for 
joy,  for  I  had  made,  sure  that  he  was  overboard ;  but  the  next 
moment  all  this  joy  was  turned  into  horror,  for  he  put  his 
mouth  close  to  my  ear,  and  screamed  out  the  word  '  Moskoe- 
Strom  r 

"No  one  ever  will  know  what  my  feelings  were  at  that 
moment.  I  shook  from  head  to  foot  as  if  I  had  had  the 
most  violent  fit  of  the  ague.  I  knew  what  he  meant  by  that 
one  word  well  enough ;  I  knew  what  he  wished  to  make  me 
undcrsianJ.     With  the  wind  that  now  drove  us  on,  we  were 
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bound  for  the  whirl  of  the  Strom,  and  nothing    could  save 


us 


"  You  perceive  that  in  crossing  the  S^rom  chaniul  we 
always  went  a  long  way  up  above  the  whirl,  even  in  the 
calmest  weather,  and  then  had  to  wait  and  watch  carefully 
for  the  slack ;  but  now  we  were  driving  right  upon  the  pool 
itself,  and  in  such  a  hurricane  as  this  !  '  To  be  sure,'  I 
thought,  *  we  shall  get  there  just  about  the  slack — there  is 
some  little  hope  in  that ; ' — but  in  the  next  moment  I  curse»d 
myself  for  being  so  great  a  fool  as  to  dream  of  hope  at  all. 
I  knew  very  well  that  we  were  doomed,  had  we  been  ten 
times  a  ninety-gun  ship. 

"  By  this  time  the  first  fury  of  the  tempest  had  spent  itself, 
or  perhaps  we  did  not  feel  it  so  much,  as  we  scudded  before 
it ;  but  at  all  events  the  seas,  which  at  first  had  been  kept 
down  by  the  wind,  and  lay  flat  and  frothing,  now  got  up 
into  absolute  mountains.  A  singular  change,  too,  had  come 
over  the  heavens.  Around  in  every  direction  it  was  still 
as  black  as  pitch,  but  nearly  overhead  there  burst  out,  all 
at  once,  a  circular  rift  of  clear  sky — as  clear  as  I  ever  saw, 
and  of  a  deep  bright  blue — and  through  it  there  blazed  forth 
the  full  moon  with  a  lustre  that  I  never  before  knew  her 
to  wear.  She  lit  up  everything  about  us  with  the  greatest 
distinctness  ;  but,  O  God,  what  a  scene  it  was  to  light  up ! 

"  I  now  made  one  or  two  attempts  to  speak  to  my  brother; 
but  in  some  manner  which  I  could  not  understand,  the  din 
had  so  increased  that  I  could  not  make  him  hear  a  single 
word,  although  I  screamed  at  the  top  of  my  voice  in  his 
ear.  Presently  he  shook  his  head,  looking  as  pale  as  death, 
and  held  up  one  of  his  fingers  as  if  to  say  '  Listen  ! ' 

"  At  first  I  could  not  make  out  what  he  meant ;  but  soon 
a  hideous  thought  flashed  upon  me.  I  dragged  my  watch 
from  its  fob.  It  was  not  going.  I  glanced  at  its  face  by  the 
moonlight,  and  then  burst  into  tears  as  I  flung  it  far  away 
into  the  ocean.  //  ^ad  ru}i  dcnvii  at  seven  d clock  I  We  were 
behind  the  time  of  the  slack,  and  the  whirl  of  t/ie  Strom  was 
in  full  fury  / 
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"When  a  boat  is  well  built,  properly  trimmed,  and  not 
deep  laden,  the  waves  in  a  strong  gale,  when  she  is  going 
large,  seem  always  to  slip  from  beneath  her — which  appears 
very  strange  to  a  landsman — and  this  is  what  is  called  riding, 
in  sea  phrase. 

"  Well,  so  far  we  had  ridden  the  swells  very  cleverly ;  but 
presently  a  gigantic  sea  happened  to  take  us  right  under 
the  counter,  and  bore  us  with  it  as  it  rose — up — up— as 
if  into  the  sky.  I  would  not  have  believed  that  any  wave 
could  rise  so  high.  And  then  down  we  came  with  a  sweep, 
a  slide,  and  a  plunge,  that  made  me  feel  sick  and  dizzy,  as 
if  I  was  falling  from  some  lofty  mountain-top  in  a  dream. 
But  while  we  were  up  I  had  thrown  a  quick  glance  around, 
and  that  one  glance  was  all  sufficient.  I  saw  our  exact  position 
in  an  instant.  The  Moskoe-strom  whirlpool  was  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  dead  ahead,  but  no  more  like  the  every- 
day Moskoe-strom  than  the  whirl  as  you  now  see  it  is 
like  a  mill-race.  If  I  had  not  known  where  we  were,  and 
what  we  had  to  expect,  I  should  not  have  recognised  the 
place  at  all.  As  it  was,  I  involuntarily  closed  my  eyes 
in  horror.  The  lids  clenched  themselves  together  as  if  in  a 
spasm. 

"  It  could  not  have  been  more  than  two  minutes  afterwards 
until  we  suddenly  felt  the  waves  subside,  and  were  enveloped 
in  foam.  The  boat  made  a  sharp  half  turn  to  larboard,  and 
then  shot  off  in  its  new  direction  like  a  thunderbolt.  At  the 
same  moment  the  roaring  noise  of  the  water  was  completely 
drowned  in  a  kind  of  shrill  shriek — such  a  sound  as  you 
might  imagine  given  out  by  the  water-pipes  of  many  thousand 
steam-vessels,  letting  off  their  ste  am  all  together.  We  were 
now  in  the  belt  of  surf  that  always  surrounds  the  whirl ;  and 
I  thought,  of  course,  that  another  moment  would  plunge 
us  into  the  abyss,  down  which  we  could  only  see  indistinctly, 
on  account  of  the  amazing  velocity  with  which  we  were  borne 
along.  The  boat  did  not  seem  to  sink  into  the  water  at 
all,  but  to  skim  like  an  air-bubble  upon  the  surface  of  the 
surge.     Her  starboard  side  was  next  the  whirl,  and  on  the 
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larboard  arose  the  world  of  ocean  we  had  left.  It  stood  like 
a  huge  writhing  wall  between  us  and  the  horizon. 

"  It  may  appear  strange,  but  now,  when  we  were  in  the 
very  jaws  of  the  gulf,  I  felt  more  composed  than  when  we 
were  only  approaching  it.  Having  made  up  my  mind  to 
hope  no  more,  I  got  rid  of  a  great  deal  of  that  terror  which 
unmanned  me  at  first.  I  suppose  it  was  despair  that  strung 
my  nerves. 

"  It  may  look  like  boasting — but  what  I  tell  you  is  truth — 
I  began  to  reflect  how  magnificent  a  thing  it  was  to  die  in 
such  a  manner,  and  how  foolish  it  was  in  me  to  think  of 
so  paltry  a  consideration  as  my  own  individual  life,  in  view 
of  so  wonderful  a  manifestation  of  God's  power.  I  do  believe 
that  I  blushed  with  shame  when  this  idea  crossed  my  mind. 
After  a  little  while  I  became  possessed  with  the  keenest 
curiosity  about  the  whirl  itself.  I  positively  felt  a  wish  to 
explore  its  depths,  even  at  the  sacrifice  I  was  going  to  make  ; 
and  my  principal  grief  was  that  I  should  never  be  able  to 
tell  my  old  companions  on  shore  about  the  mysteries  I  should 
see.  These,  no  doubt,  were  singular  fancies  to  occupy  a  man's 
mind  in  such  extremity,  and  I  have  often  thought  since  that 
the  revolutions  of  the  boat  around  the  pool  might  have 
rendered  me  a  little  light-headed. 

"  There  was  another  circumstance  which  tended  to  restore 
my  self-possession ;  and  this  was  the  cessation  of  the  wind, 
which  could  not  reach  us  in  our  present  situation;  for,  as 
you  saw  yourself,  the  belt  of  surf  is  considerably  lower  than 
the  general  bed  of  the  ocean,  and  this  latter  now  towered 
above  us,  a  high,  black,  mountainous  ridge.  If  you  have 
never  been  at  sea  in  a  heavy  gale,  you  can  form  no  idea 
of  the  confusion  of  mind  occasioned  by  the  wind  and  spray 
together.  They  blind,  deafen,  and  strangle  you,  and  take 
away  all  power  of  action  or  reflection.  But  we  were  now,  in 
a  great  measure,  rid  of  these  annoyances — ^just  as  death- 
condemned  felons  in  prison  are  allowed  petty  indulgences 
forbidden  them  while  their  doom  is  yet  uncertain. 

"  How  often  we  made  the  circuit  of  the  belt  it  is  impossible 
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to  say.  We  careered  round  and  round  for  perhaps  an  hour, 
flying  rather  than  floating,  getting  gradually  more  and  more 
into  the  middle  of  the  surge,  and  then  nearer  and  nearer 
to  its  horrible  inner  edge.  All  this  time  I  had  never  let 
go  of  the  ring-bolt.  My  brother  was  at  the  stem,  holding 
on  to  a  small  empty  water-cask,  which  had  been  securely 
lashed  under  the  coop  of  the  counter,  and  was  the  only  thing 
on  deck  that  had  not  been  swept  overboard  when  the  gale 
first  took  us.  As  we  approached  the  brink  of  the  pit  he 
let  go  his  hold  upon  this,  and  made  for  the  ring,  from  which, 
in  the  agony  of  his  terror,  he  endeavoured  to  force  my  hands, 
as  it  was  not  large  enough  to  aff'ord  us  both  a  secure  grasp. 
I  never  felt  deeper  grief  than  when  I  saw  him  attempt  this 
act;  although  I  knew  he  was  a  madman  when  he  did  it — 
a  raving  maniac  through  sheer  fright.  I  did  not  care,  how- 
ever, to  contest  the  point  with  him.  I  knew  it  could  make 
no  difl'erence  whether  either  of  us  held  on  at  all ;  so  I  let  him 
have  the  bolt,  and  went  astern  to  the  cask.  This  there  was 
no  great  difficulty  in  doing  ;  for  the  smack  flew  round  steadily 
enough,  and  upon  an  even  keel,  only  swaying  to  and  fro  with 
the  immense  sweeps  and  swelters  of  the  whirl.  Scarcely  had 
I  secured  myself  in  my  new  position,  when  we  gave  a  wild 
lurch  to  starboard,  and  rushed  headlong  into  the  abyss.  I 
muttered  a  hurried  prayer  to  God,  and  thought  all  was  over. 

"  As  I  felt  the  sickening  sweep  of  the  descent,  I  had 
instinctively  tightened  my  hold  upon  the  barrel,  and  closed 
my  eyes.  For  some  seconds  I  dared  not  open  them,  while 
I  expected  instant  destruction,  and  wondered  that  I  was  not 
already  in  my  death-struggles  with  the  water.  But  moment 
after  moment  elapsed.  I  still  lived.  The  sense  of  falling  had 
ceased,  and  the  motion  of  the  vessel  seemed  much  as  it  had 
been  before  while  in  the  belt  of  foam,  with  the  exception  that 
she  now  lay  more  along.  I  took  courage,  and  looked  once 
again  upon  the  scene. 

"Never  shall  I  forget  the  sensations  of  awe,  horror,  and 
admiration  with  which  I  gazed  about  me.  The  boat  appeared 
to  be  hanging,  as  if  by  magic,  midway  down,  upon  the  interior 
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surface  of  a  funnel  vast  in  circumference,  prodigious  in  depth, 
and  whose  perfectly  smooth  sides  might  have  been  mistaken 
for  ebony,  but  for  the  bewildering  rapidity  with  which  they 
spun  around,  and  for  the  gleaming  and  ghastly  radiance  they 
shot  forth,  as  the  rays  of  the  full  moon,  from  that  circular  rift 
amid  the  clouds  which  I  have  already  described,  streamed 
in  a  flood  of  golden  glory  along  the  black  walls  and  far  away 
down  into  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  abyss. 

"At  first  I  was  too  much  confused  to  observe  anything 
accurately.  The  general  burst  of  terrific  grandeur  was  all  that 
I  beheld.  When  I  recovered  myself  a  little,  however,  my 
gaze  fell  instinctively  downward.  In  this  direction  I  was  able 
to  obtain  an  unobstructed  view,  from  the  manner  in  which 
the  smack  hung  on  the  incHned  surface  of  the  pool.  She  was 
quite  upon  an  even  keel — that  is  to  say,  her  deck  lay  in 
a  plane  parallel  with  that  of  the  water ;  but  this  latter  sloped 
at  an  angle  of  more  than  forty-five  degrees,  so  that  we  seemed 
to  be  lying  upon  our  beam-ends.  I  could  not  help  observing, 
nevertheless,  that  I  had  scarcely  more  difficulty  in  maintaining 
my  hold  and  footing  in  this  situation,  than  if  we  had  been 
upon  a  dead  level ;  and  this,  I  suppose,  was  owing  to  the 
speed  at  which  we  revolved. 

"  The  rays  of  the  moon  seemed  to  search  the  very  bottom 
of  the  profound  gulf;  but  still  I  could  make  out  nothing 
distinctly,  on  account  of  a  thick  mist  in  which  everything 
there  was  enveloped,  and  over  which  there  hung  a  magnificent 
rainbow,  like  that  narrow  and  tottering  bridge  which  Mussul- 
mans say  is  the  only  pathway  between  Time  and  Eternity. 
This  mist,  or  spray,  was  no  doubt  occasioned  by  the  clashing 
of  the  great  walls  of  the  funnel,  as  they  all  met  together 
at  the  bottom ;  but  the  yell  that  went  up  to  the  heavens 
from  out  of  that  mist,  I  dare  not  attempt  to  describe. 

"Our  first  slide  into  the  abyss  itself,  from  the  belt  of  foam 
above,  had  carried  us  to  a  great  distance  down  the  slope ;  but 
our  farther  descent  was  by  no  means  proportionate.  Round 
and  round  we  swept — not  with  any  uniform  movement,  but 
in  dizzying  swings  and  jerks,  that  sent  us  sometimes  only  a 
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few  hundred  yards,  sometimes  nearly  the  complete  circuit  of 
the  whirl.  Our  progress  downward,  at  each  revolution,  was 
slow,  but  very  perceptible. 

"  Looking  about  me  upon  the  wide  waste  of  liquid  ebony  on 
which  we  were  thus  borne,  I  perceived  that  our  boat  was  not 
the  only  object  in  the  embrace  of  the  whirl.  Both  above  and 
below  us  were  visible  fragments  of  vessels,  large  masses  of 
building  timber  and  trunks  of  trees,  with  many  smaller  articles, 
such  as  pieces  of  house  furniture,  broken  boxes,  barrels,  and 
staves.  I  have  already  described  the  unnatural  curiosity  which 
had  taken  the  place  of  my  original  terrors.  It  appeared  to 
grow  upon  me  as  I  drew  nearer  and  nearer  to  my  dreadful 
doom.  I  now  began  to  watch,  ^vith  a  strange  interest,  the 
numerous  things  that  floated  in  our  company.  I  must  have 
been  delirious,  for  I  even  sought  aiJiusement  in  speculating 
upon  the  relative  velocities  of  their  several  descents  toward 
the  foam  below.  '  This  fir  tree,'  I  found  myself  at  one  time 
saying,  '  will  certainly  be  the  next  thing  that  takes  the  awful 
plunge  and  disappears  ; '  and  then  I  was  disappointed  to  find 
that  the  wreck  of  a  Dutch  merchant-ship  overtook  it  and  went 
down  before.  At  length,  after  making  several  guesses  of  this 
nature,  and  being  deceived  in  all,  this  fact — the  fact  of  my 
invariable  miscalculation — set  me  upon  a  train  of  reflection 
that  made  my  limbs  again  tremble,  and  my  heart  beat  heavily 
once  more. 

"It  was  not  a  new  terror  that  thus  afl"ected  me,  but  the 
dawn  of  a  more  exciting  hope.  This  hope  arose  partly  from 
memory,  and  partly  from  present  observation.  I  called  to 
mind  the  great  variety  of  buoyant  matter  that  strewed  the 
coast  of  Lofoden,  having  been  absorbed  and  then  thrown  forth 
by  the  Moskoe-strom.  By  far  the  greater  number  of  the 
articles  were  shattered  m  the  most  extraordinary  way,  so 
chafed  and  roughened  as  to  have  the  appearance  of  being  stuck 
full  of  splinters  ;  but  then  I  distinctly  recollected  that  there 
were  sotne  of  them  which  were  not  disfigured  at  all.  Now  I 
could  not  account  for  this  diff"erence  except  by  supposing  that 
the  roughened  fragments  were  the  only  ones  which  had  been 
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completely  absorbed ',  that  the  others  had  entered  the  whirl  at  so 
late  a  period  of  the  tide,  or,  from  some  reason,  had  descended 
so  slowly  after  entering,  that  they  did  not  reach  the  bottom 
before  the  turn  of  the  flood  came,  or  of  the  ebb,  as  the  case 
might  be.  I  conceived  it  possible,  in  either  instance,  that  they 
might  thus  be  whirled  up  again  to  the  level  of  the  ocean, 
without  undergoing  the  fate  of  those  which  had  been  drawn 
in  more  early  or  absorbed  more  rapidly.  I  made,  also,  three 
important  observations.  The  first  was,  that,  as  a  general  rule, 
the  larger  the  bodies  were,  the  more  rapid  their  descent ;  the 
second,  that  between  two  masses  of  equal  extent,  the  one 
spherical  and  the  other  of  any  other  shape,  the  superiority  in 
speed  of  descent  was  with  the  sphere ;  the  third,  that  between 
two  masses  of  equal  size,  the  one  cylindrical,  and  the  other  of 
any  other  shape,  the  cyHnder  was  absorbed  the  more  slowly. 
Since  my  escape  I  have  had  several  conversations  on  this 
subject  with  an  old  schoolmaster  of  the  district ;  and  it  was 
from  him  that  I  learned  the  use  of  the  words  *  cylinder '  and 
*  sphere.'  He  explained  to  me — although  I  have  forgotten  the 
explanation — how  what  I  observed  was,  in  fact,  the  natural 
consequence  of  the  forms  of  the  floating  fragments,  and 
showed  me  how  it  happened  that  a  cylinder,  swimming  in  a 
vortex,  ofl"ered  more  resistance  to  its  suction,  and  was  drawn 
in  with  greater  difficulty,  than  an  equally  bulky  body,  of  any 
form  whatever.* 

"There  was  one  startling  circumstance  which  went  a  great 
way  in  enforcing  these  observations,  and  rendering  me  anxious 
to  turn  them  to  account,  and  this  was,  that  at  every  revolution, 
we  passed  something  like  a  barrel,  or  else  the  yard  or  the  mast 
of  a  vessel;  while  many  of  these  things,  which  had  been  on  our 
level  when  I  first  opened  my  eyes  upon  the  wonders  of  the 
whirlpool,  were  now  high  up  above  us,  and  seemed  to  have 
moved  but  little  from  their  original  station. 

"  I  no  longer  hesitated  what  to  do.  I  resolved  to  lash 
myself  securely  to  the  water-cask  upon  which  I  now  held,  to 

*  See  Archimedes,  *'  De  Incidentibus  in  FluidoT — Lib.  2. 
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cut  it  loose  from  the  counter,  and  to  throw  myself  with  it  into 
the  water.  I  attracted  my  brother's  attention  by  signs,  pointed 
to  the  floating  barrels  that  came  near  us,  and  did  everything 
in  my  power  to  make  him  understand  what  I  was  about  to  do. 
I  thought  at  length  that  he  comprehended  my  design;  but 
whether  this  was  the  case  or  not,  he  shook  his  head  despair- 
ingly, and  refused  to  move  from  his  station  by  the  ring-bolt. 
It  was  impossible  to  reach  him ;  the  emergency  admitted  of 
no  delay,  and  so,  with  a  bitter  struggle,  I  resigned  him  to  his 
fate,  fastened  myself  to  the  cask  by  means  of  the  lashings 
which  secured  it  to  the  counter,  and  precipitated  myself  with 
it  into  the  sea,  without  another  moment's  hesitation. 

"  The  result  was  precisely  what  I  had  hoped  it  might  be. 
As  it  is  myself  who  now  tells  you  this  tale — as  you  see  that  I 
did  escape — and  as  you  are  already  in  possession  of  the  mode 
in  which  this  escape  was  effected,  and  must  therefore  anticipate 
all  that  I  have  farther  to  say,  I  will  bring  my  story  quickly  to 
conclusion.  It  might  have  been  an  hour,  or  thereabout,  after 
my  quitting  the  smack,  when,  having  descended  to  a  vast 
distance  beneath  me,  it  made  three  or  four  wild  gyrations  in 
rapid  succession,  and,  bearing  my  loved  brother  with  it, 
plunged  headlong,  at  once  and  for  ever,  into  the  chaos  of  foam 
below.  The  barrel  to  which  I  was  attached  sunk  very  little 
farther  than  half  the  distance  between  the  bottom  of  the  gulf 
and  the  spot  at  which  I  leaped  overboard,  before  a  great 
change  took  place  in  the  character  of  the  whirlpool.  The 
slope  of  the  sides  of  the  vast  funnel  becam.e  momently  less  and 
less  steep.  The  gyrations  of  the  whirl  grew,  gradually,  less 
and  less  violent.  By  degrees  the  froth  and  the  rainbow  dis- 
appeared, and  the  bottom  of  the  gulf  seemed  slowly  to  uprise. 
The  sky  was  clear,  the  winds  had  gone  down,  and  the  full 
moon  was  setting  radiantly  in  the  west,  when  I  found  myself 
on  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  in  full  view  of  the  shores  of 
Lofoden,  and  above  the  spot  w^here  the  pool  of  the  Moskoe- 
strom  had  been.  It  was  the  hour  of  the  slack,  but  the  sea 
still  heaved  in  mountainous  waves  from  the  effects  of  the 
hurricane.     I   was    borne    violently   into   the    channel  of  the 
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Strom,  and  in  a  few  minutes  was  hurried  down  the  coast 
into  the  '  grounds '  of  the  fishermen.  A  boat  picked  me 
up,  exhausted  from  fatigue,  and  (now  that  the  danger  was 
removed)  speechless  from  the  memory  of  its  horror.  Those 
who  drew  me  on  board  were  my  old  mates  and  daily  com- 
panions, but  they  knew  me  no  more  than  they  would  have 
known  a  traveller  from  the  spirit-land.  My  hair,  which  had 
been  raven-black  the  day  before,  was  as  white  as  you  see  it 
now.  They  say,  too,  that  the  whole  expression  of  my  counten- 
ance had  changed.  I  told  them  my  story;  they  did  not 
believe  it.  I  now  tell  it  to  you,  and  I  can  scarcely  expect 
you  to  put  more  faith  in  it  than  did  the  merry  fishermen 
of  Lofoden." 


THE    PURLOINED    LETTER. 

.  BY    EIJGAR    ALLAN    POE. 
"Nil  sapientiae  odiosius  acumine  nimio." — Seneca. 

AT  Paris,  just  after  dark  one  gusty  evening  in  the  autumn 
of  i8 — ,  I  was  enjoying  the  twofold  luxury  of  meditation 
and  a  meerschaum,  in  company  with  my  friend  C. 
Auguste  Dupin,  in  his  little  back  library,  or  book-closet,  au 
troisieme^  No.  33,  Rue  Dunot^  Faubourg  St.  Germain.  For 
one  hour  at  least  we  had  maintained  a  profound  silence ;  while 
each,  to  any  casual  observer,  might  have  seemed  intently  and 
exclusively  occupied  with  the  curling  eddies  of  smoke  that 
oppressed  the  atmosphere  of  the  chamber.  For  myself,  how- 
ever, I  was  mentally  discussing  certain  topics  which  had  formed 
matter  for  conversation  between  us  at  an  earlier  period  of  the 
evening;  I  mean  the  affair  of  the  Rue  Morgue,  and  the 
mystery  attending  the  murder  of  Marie  Roget.  I  looked  upon 
it,  therefore,  as  something  of  a  coincidence,  when  the  door  of 
our  apartment  was  thrown  open  and  admitted  our  old  acquaint- 
ance, Monsieur  G ,  the  Prefect  of  the  Parisian  police. 

We  gave  him  a  hearty  welcome ;  for  there  was  nearly  half 
as  much  of  the  entertaining  as  of  the  contemptible  about  the 
man,  and  we  had  not  seen  him  for  several  years.  We  had 
been  sitting  in  the  dark,  and  Dupin  now  arose  for  the  purpose 
of  lighting  a  lamp,  but  sat  down  again,  without  doing  so,  upon 

G 's  saying  that  he  had  called  to  consult  us,  or,  rather,  to 

ask  the  opinion   of  my  friend   about   some   official    business 
which  had  occasioned  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 
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"  If  it  is  any  point  requiring  reflection,"  observed  Dupin,  as 
he  forbore  to  enkindle  the  wick,  "we  shall  examine  it  to 
better  purpose  in  the  dark." 

"That  is  another  of  your  odd  notions,"  said  the  Prefect, 
who  had  a  fashion  of  calling  everything  "odd"  that  was 
beyond  his  comprehension,  and  thus  lived  amid  an  absolute 
legion  of  "  oddities." 

"Very  true,"  said  Dupin,  as  he  supplied  his  visitor  with  a 
pipe,  and  rolled  towards  him  a  comfortable  chair. 

"And  what  is  the  difficulty,  now?"  I  asked.  "Nothing 
more  in  the  assassination  way,  I  hope?" 

"  Oh,  no ;  nothing  of  that  nature.  The  fact  is,  the  business 
is  very  simple  indeed,  and  I  make  no  doubt  that  we  can 
manage  it  sufficiently  well  ourselves ;  but  then  I  thought 
Dupin  would  like  to  hear  the  details  of  it,  because  it  is  so 
excessively  odd." 

"Simple  and  odd,"  said  Dupin. 

"Why,  yes;  and  not  exactly  that,  either.  The  fact  is,  we 
have  all  been  a  good  deal  puzzled  because  the  affair  is  so 
simple,  and  yet  baffles  us  altogether." 

"  Perhaps  it  is  the  very  simplicity  of  the  thing  which  puts 
you  at  fault,"  said  my  friend. 

"  What  nonsense  you  do  talk  ! "  replied  the  Prefect,  laughing 
heartily. 

Perhaps  the  mystery  is  a  little  too  plain,"  said  Dupin. 
Oh,  good  heavens  !  who  ever  heard  of  such  an  idea  ?  " 
'A  little  too  self-evident." 

"  Ha  !  ha !  ha  !— ha  !  ha  !  ha  !— ho  !  ho  !  ho  ! "  roared  our 
visitor,  profoundly  amused.  "Oh,  Dupin,  you  will  be  the 
death  of  me  yet ! " 

"  And  what,  after  all,  is  the  matter  on  hand  ?  "  I  asked. 

*'Why,  I  will  tell  you,"  replied  the  Prefect,  as  he  gave  a 
long,  steady,  and  contemplative  puff,  and  settled  himself  in  his 
chair.  "  I  will  tell  you  in  a  few  words ;  but,  before  I  begin, 
let  me  caution  you  that  this  is  an  affair  demanding  the  greatest 
secrecy,  and  that  I  should  most  probably  lose  the  position  I 
now  hold  were  it  known  that  I  confided  it  to  any  one." 
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"  Proceed,"  said  I. 

*'  Or  not,"  said  Dupin. 

"  Well,  then,  I  have  received  personal  information,  from  a 
very  high  quarter,  that  a  certain  document  of  the  last  import- 
ance has  been  purloined  from  the  Royal  Apartments.  The 
individual  who  purloined  it  is  known ;  this  beyond  a  doubt ; 
he  was  seen  to  take  it.  It  is  known,  also,  that  it  still  remains 
in  his  possession." 

"  How  is  this  known  ?  "  asked  Dupin. 

"It  is  clearly  inferred,"  replied  the  Prefect,  ''from  the 
nature  of  the  document,  and  from  the  non-appearance  of 
certain  results  which  would  at  once  arise  from  its  passing  out 
of  the  robber's  possession ; — that  is  to  say,  from  his  employing 
it  as  he  must  design  in  the  end  to  employ  it." 

"Be  a  little  more  explicit,"  I  said. 

"  Well,  I  may  venture  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  paper  gives 
its  holder  a  certain  power  in  a  certain  quarter  where  such 
power  is  immensely  valuable."  The  Prefect  was  fond  of  the 
cant  of  diplomacy. 

"  Still,  I  do  not  quite  understand,"  said  Dupin. 

"No?  Well,  the  disclosure  of  the  document  to  a  third 
person,  who  shall  be  nameless,  would  bring  in  question  the 
honour  of  a  personage  of  most  exalted  station ;  and  this 
fact  gives  the  holder  of  the  document  an  ascendency  over 
the  illustrious  personage  whose  honour  and  peace  are  so 
jeopardised." 

"But  this  ascendency,"  I  interposed,  "would  depend  upon 
the  robber's  knowledge  of  the  loser's  knowledge  of  the  robber. 
Who  would  dare ?  " 

"  The  thief,"  said  G ,  "  is  the  Minister  D ,  who  dares 

all  things,  those  unbecoming  as  well  as  those  becoming  a  man. 
The  method  of  the  theft  was  not  less  ingenious  than  bold. 
The  document  in  question — a  letter,  to  be  frank — had  been 
received  by  the  personage  robbed  while  alone  in  the  Royal 
boudoir.  During  its  perusal  she  was  suddenly  interrupted  by 
the  entrance  of  the  other  exalted  personage  from  whom 
especially  it  was  her  wish  to  conceal  it.     After  a  hurried  and 
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vain  endeavour  to  thrust  it  in  a  drawer,  she  was  forced  to 
place  it,  open  as  it  was,  upon  a  table.  The  address,  however, 
was  uppermost ;  and,  the  contents  thus  unexposed,  the  letter 

escaped  notice.     At  this  juncture  enters  the  Minister  D . 

His  lynx  eye  immediately  perceives  the  paper,  recognises  the 
handwriting  of  the  address,  observes  the  confusion  of  the 
personage  addressed,  and  fathoms  her  secret.  After  some 
business  transactions,  hurried  through  in  his  ordinary  manner, 
he  produces  a  letter  somewhat  similar  to  the  one  in  question, 
opens  it,  pretends  to  read  it,  and  then  places  it  in  close  juxta- 
position to  the  other.  Again  he  converses,  for  some  fifteen 
minutes,  upon  the  public  affairs.  At  length,  in  taking  leave, 
he  takes  also  from  the  table  the  letter  to  which  he  had  no 
claim.  Its  rightful  owner  saw,  but,  of  course,  dared  not  call 
attention  to  the  act  in  the  presence  of  the  third  personage 
who  stood  at  her  elbow.  The  minister  decamped,  leaving  his 
own  letter— one  of  no  importance — upon  the  table." 

"  Here,  then,"  said  Dupin  to  me,  "  you  have  precisely  what 
you  demand  to  make  the  ascendency  complete — the  robber's 
knowledge  of  the  loser's  knowledge  of  the  robber." 

"Yes,"  replied  the  Prefect;  "and  the  power  thus  attained 
has,  for  some  months  past,  been  wielded,  for  political  purposes, 
to  a  very  dangerous  extent.  The  personage  robbed  is  more 
thoroughly  convinced  every  day  of  the  necessity  of  reclaiming 
her  letter.  But  this,  of  course,  cannot  be  done  openly.  In 
fine,  driven  to  despair,  she  has  committed  the  matter  to  me." 

"Than  whom,"  said   Dupin,   amid  a  perfect  whirlwind   of 
smoke,  "no  more  sagacious  agent  could,  I  suppose,  be  desired 
or  even  imagined." 

"  You  flatter  me,"  replied  the  Prefect ;  "  but  it  is  possible 
that  some  such  opinion  may  have  been  entertained." 

"  It  is  clear,"  said  I,  "  as  you  observe,  that  the  letter  is  still 
in  possession  of  the  minister;  since  it  is  this  possession,  and 
not  any  employment  of  the  letter,  which  bestows  the  power. 
With  the  employment  the  power  departs." 

"True,"  said  G ;  "and  upon  this  conviction  I  pro- 
ceeded.    My  first  care  was  to  make  thorough  search  of  the 
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minister's  hotel ;  and  here  my  chief  embarrassment  lay  in  the 
necessity  of  searching  without  his  knowledge.  Beyond  all 
things,  I  have  been  warned  of  the  danger  which  would  result 
from  giving  him  reason  to  suspect  our  design." 

"  But,"  said  I,  "  you  are  quite  au  fait  in  these  investigations. 
The  Parisian  police  have  done  this  thing  often  before." 

"Oh,  yes;  and  for  this  reason  I  did  not  despair.  The 
habits  of  the  minister  gave  me,  too,  a  great  advantage.  He  is 
frequently  absent  from  home  all  night.  His  servants  are  by 
no  means  numerous.  They  sleep  at  a  distance  from  their 
master's  apartment,  and,  being  chiefly  NeapoHtans,  are  readily 
made  drunk.  I  have  keys,  as  you  know,  wuth  which  I  can 
open  any  chamber  or  cabinet  in  Paris.  For  three  months  a 
night  has  not  passed  during  the  greater  part  of  which  I  have 

not  been  engaged,  personally,  in  ransacking  the  D Hotel. 

My  honour  is  interested,  and,  to  mention  a  great  secret,  the 
reward  is  enormous.  So  I  did  not  abandon  the  search  until  I 
had  become  fully  satisfied  that  the  thief  is  a  more  astute  man 
than  myself.  I  fancy  that  I  have  investigated  every  nook  and 
corner  of  the  premises  in  which  it  is  possible  that  the  paper 
can  be  concealed." 

"But  is  it  not  possible,"  I  suggested,  "that  although  the 
letter  may  be  in  possession  of  the  minister,  as  it  unquestionably 
is,  he  may  have  concealed  it  elsewhere  than  upon  his  own 
premises  ?  " 

"This  is  barely  possible,"  said  Dupin.  "The  present 
peculiar  condition  of  affairs  at  court,  and  especially  of  those 

intrigues  in  which   D is  known   to   be   involved,  would 

render  the  instant  availability  of  the  document — its  suscepti- 
bility of  being  produced  at  a  moment's  notice — a  point  of 
nearly  equal  importance  with  its  possession." 

"  Its  susceptibihty  of  being  produced  ?  "  said  I. 

"  That  is  to  stay,  of  being  destroyed^^  said  Dupin. 

"  True,"  I  observed ;  "  the  paper  is  clearly  then  upon  the 
premises.  As  for  its  being  upon  the  person  of  the  minister, 
we  may  consider  that  as  out  of  the  question." 

*'  Entirely,"  said  the  Prefect.     "  He  has  been  twice  w^aylaid, 
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as  if  by  footpads,  and  his  person  rigorously  searched  under  my 
own  inspection.' 

"  You  might  have  spared  yourself  this  trouble,"  said  Dupin. 

"  D ,  I  presume,  is  not  altogether  a  fool,  and,  if  not,  must 

have  anticipated  these  way  layings  as  a  matter  of  course." 

"  Not  altogether  a  fool,"  said  G :  '"'  but  then  he's  a  poet, 

which  I  take  to  be  only  one  remove  from  a  fool." 

"True,"  said  Dupin,  after  a  long  and  thoughtful  whiflf  from 
his  meerschaum,  "although  I  have  been  guilty  of  certain 
doggrel  myself." 

"  Suppose  you  detail,"  said  I,  "  the  particulars  of  your 
search." 

"  ^Vhy,  the  fact  is,  we  took  our  time,  and  we  searched  every- 
where.  I  have  had  long  experience  in  these  aifairs.  I  took 
the  entire  building,  room  by  room,  devoting  the  nights  of  a 
whole  week  to  each.  We  examined,  first,  the  furniture  of  each 
apartment.  We  opened  every  possible  drawer  ;  and  I  presume 
you  know  that,  to  a  properly  trained  police  agent,  such  a  thing 
as  a  secret  drawer  is  impossible.  Any  man  is  a  dolt  who 
permits  a  '  secret '  drawer  to  escape  him  in  a  search  of  this 
kind.  The  thing  is  so  plain.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of 
bulk — of  space — to  be  accounted  for  in  every  cabinet.  Then 
we  have  accurate  rules.  The  fiftieth  part  of  a  line  could  not 
escape  us.  After  the  cabinets  we  took  the  chairs.  The 
cushions  we  probed  with  the  fine  long  needles  you  have  seen 
me  employ.     From  the  tables  we  removed  the  tops." 

"  Why  so  ?  " 

"  Sometimes  the  top  of  a  table,  or  other  similarly  arranged 
piece  of  furniture,  is  removed  by  the  person  wishing  to  conceal 
an  article;  then  the  leg  is  excavated,  the  article  deposited 
within  the  cavity,  and  the  top  replaced-  The  bottoms  and 
tops  of  bed  posts  are  employed  in  the  same  way." 

"  But  could  not  the  cavity  be  detected  by  sounding  ? "  I 
asked. 

"  By  no  means,  if,  when  the  article  is  deposited,  a  sufficient 
wadding  of  cotton  be  placed  around  it.  Besides,  in  our  case, 
we  were  obliged  to  proceed  without  noise." 
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"But  you  could  not  have  removed — you  could  not  have 
taken  to  pieces  ail  articles  of  furniture  in  which  it  would 
have  been  possible  to  make  a  deposit  in  the  manner  you 
mention.  A  letter  may  be  compressed  into  a  thin  spiral  roll, 
not  differing  much  in  shape  or  bulk  from  a  large  knitting- 
needle,  and  in  this  form  it  might  be  inserted  into  the  rung 
of  a  chair,  for  example.  You  did  not  take  to  pieces  all  the 
chairs  ?  " 

"  Certainly  not ;  but  we  did  better — we  examined  the  rungs 
of  every  chair  in  the  hotel,  and,  indeed,  the  jointings  of  every 
description  of  furniture,  by  the  aid  of  a  most  powerful  micro- 
scope. Had  there  been  any  trace  of  recent  disturbance  we 
should  not  have  failed  to  detect  it  instantly.  A  single  grain  of 
gimlet-dust,  for  example,  would  have  been  as  obvious  as  an 
apple.  Any  disorder  in  the  gluing — any  unusual  gaping  in 
the  joints — would  have  sufficed  to  insure  detection." 

"  I  presume  you  looked  to  the  mirrors,  between  the  boards 
and  the  plates,  and  you  probed  the  beds  and  the  bed-clothes, 
as  well  as  the  curtains  and  carpets  ?  " 

"  That  of  course ;  and  when  we  had  absolutely  completed 
every  particle  of  the  furniture  in  this  way,  then  we  examined 
the  house  itself.  We  divided  its  entire  surface  into  compart- 
ments, which  we  numbered,  so  that  none  might  be  missed  ; 
then  we  scrutinised  each  individual  square  inch  throughout  the 
premises,  including  the  two  houses  immediately  adjoining, 
with  the  microscope,  as  before." 

"  The  two  houses  adjoining  !  "  I  exclaimed.  "  You  must 
have  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble." 

"  We  had  ;  but  the  reward  offered  is  prodigious." 

"  You  include  the  grounds  about  the  houses  ?  " 

"  All  the  grounds  are  paved  with  brick.  They  gave  us 
comparatively  little  trouble.  We  examined  the  moss  between 
the  bricks,  and  found  it  undisturbed." 

"  You  looked  among  D 's  papers,  of  course,  and  into  the 

books  of  the  library  ?  " 

"  Certainly ;  we  opened  every  package  and  parcel ;  we  not 
only  opened  every  book,  but  we  turned  over  every  leaf  in  each 
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volume,  not  contenting  ourselves  with  a  mere  shake,  according 
to  the  fashion  of  some  of  our  police  officers.  We  also  measured 
the  thickness  of  every  hooik-aver,  with  the  most  accurate 
admeasurement,  and  apphed  to  each  the  most  jealous  scrutiny 
of  the  microscope.  Had  any  of  the  bindings  been  recently 
meddled  with,  it  would  have  been  utterly  impossible  that  the 
fact  should  have  escaped  observation.  Some  five  or  six 
volumes,  just  from  the  hands  of  the  binder,  we  carefully 
probed,  longitudinally,  with  the  needles."' 

"  You  explored  the  floors  beneath  the  carpets  ?  " 

"  Beyond  doubt.  We  removed  every  carpet,  and  examined 
the  boards  with  the  microscope." 

"  And  the  paper  on  the  walls  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"  You  looked  into  the  cellars  ?  " 

"  We  did." 

"Then,"  I  said,  "you  have  been  making  a  miscalculation, 
and  the  letter  is  not  upon  the  premises,  as  you  suppose." 

"  I  fear  you  are  right  there,"  said  the  Prefect.  "  And  now, 
Dupin,  what  would  you  advise  me  to  do  ?  " 

"  To  make  a  thorough  re-search  of  the  premises." 

"  That  is  absolutely  needless,"  replied  G .     "I  am  not 

more  sure  that  I  breathe  than  I  am  that  the  letter  is  not  at  the 
hotel." 

"  I  have  no  better  advice  to  give  you,"  said  Dupin.  "  You 
have,  of  course,  an  accurate  description  of  the  letter  ?  " 

"  Oh  yes  ! ''  And  here  the  Prefect,  producing  a  memoran- 
dum-book, proceeded  to  read  aloud  a  minute  account  of  the 
internal  and,  especially,  of  the  external  appearance  of  the 
missing  document.  Soon  after  finishing  the  perusal  of  this 
description,  he  took  his  departure,  more  entirely  depressed  in 
spirits  than  I  had  ever  known  the  good  gentleman  before. 

In  about  a  month  afterwards  he  paid  us  another  visit,  and 
found  us  occupied  very  nearly  as  before.  He  took  a  pipe  and 
a  chair,  and  entered  into  some  ordinary  conversation.  At 
length  I  said, — 

"  Well,  but,  G ,  what  of  the  purloined  letter  ?     I  presume 
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you  have  at  last  made  up  your  mind  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  overreaching  the  minister  ?  " 

"  Confound  him,  say  I — yes ;  I  made  the  re-examination, 
however,  as  Dupin  suggested,  but  it  was  all  labour  lost,  as  I 
knew  it  would  be." 

"  How  much  was  the  reward  offered,  did  you  say  ?  "  asked 
Dupin. 

"  Why,  a  very  great  deal — a  very  liberal  reward — I  don't  like 
to  say  how  much,  precisely ;  but  one  thing  I  will  say,  that  I 
wouldn't  mind  giving  my  individual  cheque  for  fifty  thousand 
francs  to  any  one  who  could  obtain  me  that  letter.  The  fact 
is,  it  is  becoming  of  more  and  more  importance  every  day ; 
and  the  reward  has  been  lately  doubled.  If  it  were  trebled, 
however,  I  could  do  no  more  than  I  have  done." 

"  Why,  yes,"  said  Dupin,  drawlingly,  between  the  whiffs  of 

his  meerschaum,  "  I  really — think,  G ,  you  have  not  exerted 

yourself — to  the  utmost  in  this  matter.  You  might — do  a 
little  more,  I  think,  eh  ?  "' 

"  How  ?— in  what  way  ?  " 

"  Why — puff,  puff— you  might — puff,  puff — employ  counsel 
in  the  matter,  eh? — puff,  puff,  puff.  Do  you  remember  the 
story  they  tell  of  Abernethy  ?  " 

"  No.     Hang  Abernethy  I  " 

"  To  be  sure !  hang  him  and  welcome.  But,  once  upon  a 
time,  a  certain  rich  miser  conceived  the  design  of  sponging 
upon  this  Abernethy  for  a  medical  opinion.  Getting  up,  for 
this  purpose,  an  ordinary  conversation  in  a  private  company, 
he  insinuated  his  case  to  the  physician,  as  that  of  an 
imaginary  individual. 

"  '  We  will  suppose,'  said  the  miser,  '  that  his  symptoms  are 
such-and-such ;  now,  doctor,  what  would  you  have  directed 
him  to  take  ?  ' 

"  '  Take,'  said  Abernethy  ;  '  why,  take  advice,  to  be  sure.'  " 

"  But,"  said  the  Prefect,  a  little  discomposed,  "  I  ^.m perfectly 
willing  to  take  advice,  and  to  pay  for  it.  I  would  really  give 
fifty  thousand  francs  to  any  one  who  would  aid  me  in  the 
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"  In  that  case,"  replied  Dupin,  opening  a  drawer,  and  pro- 
ducing a  cheque-book,  "  you  may  as  well  fill  me  up  a  cheque 
for  the  amount  mentioned.  When  you  have  signed  it,  I  will 
hand  you  the  letter." 

I  was  astounded.  The  Prefect  appeared  absolutely  thunder- 
stricken.  For  some  minutes  he  remained  speechless  and 
motionless,  looking  incredulously  at  my  friend  with  open 
mouth,  and  eyes  that  seemed  starting  from  their  sockets ;  then, 
apparently  recovering  himself  in  some  measure,  he  seized  a 
pen,  and  after  several  pauses  and  vacant  stares,  finally  filled  up 
and  signed  a  cheque  for  fifty  thousand  francs,  and  handed  it 
across  the  table  to  Dupin.  The  latter  examined  it  carefully, 
and  deposited  it  in  his  pocket-book;  then,  unlocking  an 
escritoire,  took  thence  a  letter  and  gave  it  to  the  Prefect. 
This  functionary  grasped  it  in  a  perfect  agony  of  joy,  opened 
it  with  a  trembling  hand,  cast  a  rapid  glance  at  its  contents,  and 
then,  scrambling  and  struggling  to  the  door,  rushed  at  length 
unceremoniously  from  the  room  and  from  the  house  without 
having  uttered  a  syllable  since  Dupin  had  requested  him  to  fill 
up  the  cheque. 

When  he  had  gone  my  friend  entered  into  some  explana- 
tions. 

"  The  Parisian  police,"  he  said,  "  are  exceedingly  able  in 
their  way.  They  are  persevering,  ingenious,  cunning,  and 
thoroughly  versed  in  the  knowledge  which  their  duties  seem 

chiefly  to  demand.     Thus,  when   G detailed  to  us   his 

mode  of  searching  the  premises  at  the  Hotel  D ,  I  felt 

entire  confidence  in  his  having  made  a  satisfactory  investigation 
— so  far  as  his  labours  extended." 

"  So  far  as  his  labours  extended?  "  said  I. 

"  Yes,"  said  Dupin.  "  The  measures  adopted  were  not  only 
the  best  of  their  kind,  but  carried  out  to  absolute  perfection. 
Had  the  letter  been  deposited  within  the  range  of  their  search, 
these  fellows  would,  beyond  a  question,  have  found  it." 

I  merely  laughed,  but  he  seemed  quite  serious  in  all  that 
he  said. 

"  The  measures,  then,"  he  continued,  "  were  good  in  their 
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kind,  and  well  executed ;  their  defect  lay  in  their  being 
inapplicable  to  the  case,  and  to  the  man.  A  certain  set  of 
highly  ingenious  resources  are,  with  the  Prefect,  a  sort  of 
Procrustean  bed,  to  which  he  forcibly  adapts  his  designs.  But 
he  perpetually  errs  by  being  too  deep  or  too  shallow  for  the 
matter  in  hand ;  and  many  a  schoolboy  is  a  better  reasoner 
than  he.  I  knew  one  about  eight  years  of  age,  whose  success 
at  guessing  in  the  game  of  '  even  and  odd  '  attracted  universal 
admiration.  This  game  is  simple,  and  is  played  with  marbles. 
One  player  holds  in  his  hand  a  number  of  these  toys,  and 
demands  of  another  whether  that  number  is  even  or  odd.  If 
the  guess  is  right,  the  guesser  wins  one  ;  if  wrong,  he  loses  one. 
The  boy  to  whom  I  allude  won  all  the  marbles  of  the  school. 
Of  course  he  had  some  principle  of  guessing ;  and  this  lay  in 
mere  observation  and  admeasurement  of  the  astuteness  of  his 
opponents.  For  example,  an  arrant  simpleton  is  his  opponent, 
and,  holding  up  his  closed  hand,  asks,  *  Are  they  even  or  odd  ? ' 
Our  schoolboy  replies,  '  Odd,'  and  loses  ;  but  upon  the  second 
trial  he  wins,  for  he  then  says  to  himself,  '  The  simpleton  had 
them  even  upon  the  first  trial,  and  his  amount  of  cunning  is 
just  sufficient  to  make  him  have  them  odd  upon  the  second ; 
I  will  therefore  guess  odd  ; ' — he  guesses  odd,  and  wins.  Now, 
with  a  simpleton  a  degree  above  the  first,  he  would  have 
reasoned  thus  :  *  This  fellow  finds  that  in  the  first  instance  I 
guessed  odd,  and,  in  the  second,  he  will  propose  to  himself, 
upon  the  first  impulse,  a  simple  variation  from  even  to  odd,  as 
did  the  first  simpleton ;  but  then  a  second  thought  will  suggest 
that  this  is  too  simple  a  variation,  and  finally  he  will  decide  upon 
putting  it  even  as  before.  I  will  therefore  guess  even ; ' — he 
guesses  even,  and  wins.  Now  this  mode  of  reasoning  in  the 
schoolboy,  whom  his  fellows  termed  '  lucky,' — what,  in  its  last 
analysis,  is  it  ?  " 

"  It  is  merely,"  I  said,  "  an  identification  of  the  reasonei's 
intellect  with  that  of  his  opponent." 

"  It  is,"  said  Dupin ;  "  and,  upon  inquiring  of  the  boy  by 
what  means  he  effected  the  thorough  identification  in  which 
his  success  consisted,  I  received  answer  as  follows :  '  When  I 
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wish  to  find  out  how  wise,  or  how  stupid,  or  how  good,  or  how 
wicked  is  any  one,  or  what  are  his  thoughts  at  the  moment,  I 
fashion  the  expression  of  my  face,  as  accurately  as  possible,  in 
accordance  with  the  expression  of  his,  and  then  wait  to  see 
what  thoughts  or  sentiments  arise  in  my  mind  or  heart,  as  if  to 
match  or  correspond  with  the  expression.'  This  response  of 
the  schoolboy  lies  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  spurious  profundity 
which  has  been  attributed  to  Rochefoucault,  to  La  Bou^ive,  to 
Machiavelli,  and  to  Campanella." 

"  And  the  identification,"  I  said,  "  of  the  reasoner's  intellect 
wuth  that  of  his  opponent  depends,  if  I  understand  you  aright, 
upon  the  accuracy  with  which  the  opponent's  intellect  is 
admeasured." 

"  For  its  practical  value  it  depends  upon  this,"  replied  Dupin  ; 
"  and  the  Prefect  and  his  cohort  fail  so  frequently,  first,  by 
default  of  this  identification,  and,  secondly,  by  ill-admeasure- 
ment, or  rather  through  non-admeasurement,  of  the  intellect  with 
which  they  are  engaged.  They  consider  only  their  own  ideas  of 
ingenuity ;  and,  in  searching  for  anything  hidden,  advert  only  to 
the  modes  in  w^hich  they  would  have  hidden  it.  They  are  right 
in  this  much — that  their  own  ingenuity  is  a  faithful  representative 
of  that  odhe  mass  ;  but  when  the  cunning  of  the  individual  felon 
is  diverse  in  character  from  their  own,  the  felon  foils  them,  of 
course.  This  always  happens  when  it  is  above  their  own,  and 
very  usually  when  it  is  below.  They  have  no  variation  of  prin- 
ciple in  their  investigations  ;  at  best,  when  urged  by  some  unusual 
emergency — by  some  extraordinary  reward — they  extend  or  ex- 
aggerate their  old  modes  of  practice^   without  touching  their 

principles.     What,  for  example,  in  this  case  of  D ,  has  been 

done  to  vary  the  principle  of  action  ?  What  is  all  this  boring, 
and  probing,  and  sounding,  and  scrutinising  with  the  microscope, 
and  dividing  the  surface  of  the  building  into  registered  square 
inches — what  is  it  all  but  an  exaggeration  of  the  application  of 
the  one  principle  or  set  of  principles  of  search,  which  are  based 
upon  the  one  set  of  notions  regarding  human  ingenuity,  to 
which  the  Prefect,  in  the  long  routine  of  his  duty,  has  been 
accustomed  ?     Do  you  not  see  he  has  taken  it  for  granted  that 
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all  men  proceed  to  conceal  a  letter, — not  exactly  in  a  gimlet- 
hole  bored  in  a  chair-leg,  but,  at  least,  in  some  out-of-the-way 
hole  or  corner  suggested  by  the  same  tenor  of  thought  which 
would  urge  a  man  to  secrete  a  letter  in  a  gimlet-hole  bored  in 
chair-leg  ?  And  do  you  not  see,  also,  that  such  recherche  nooks 
for  concealment  are  adapted  only  for  ordinary  occasions,  and 
would  be  adopted  only  by  ordinary  intellects  ?  For,  in  all  cases 
of  concealment,  a  disposal  of  the  article  concealed — a  disposal 
of  it  in  this  recherche  manner — is,  in  the  very  first  instance, 
presumable  and  presumed ;  and  thus  its  discovery  depends, 
not  at  all  upon  the  acumen,  but  altogether  upon  the  mere  care, 
patience,  and  determination  of  the  seekers  ;  and  where  the  case 
is  of  importance — or,  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing  in  the 
political  eyes,  when  the  reward  is  of  magnitude, — the  qualities 
in  question  have  never  been  known  to  fail.  You  will  now 
understand  what  I  meant  in  suggesting  that,  had  the  purloined 
letter  been  hidden  anywhere  within  the  limits  of  the  Prefect's 
examination — in  other  words,  had  the  principle  of  its  conceal- 
ment been  comprehended  within  the  principles  of  the  Prefect 
— its  discovery  would  have  been  a  matter  altogether  beyond 
question.  This  functionary,  however,  has  been  thoroughly 
mystified ;  and  the  remote  source  of  his  defeat  lies  in  the 
supposition  that  the  minister  is  a  fool,  because  he  has  acquired 

renown  as  a  poet. 

***** 

*'  Full  of  these  ideas,  I  prepared  myself  with  a  pair  of  green 
spectacles,  and  called  one  fine  morning,  quite  by  accident,  at 

the   ministerial   hotel.      I    found    D at   home,   yawning, 

lounging,  and  dawdling,  as  usual,  and  pretending  to  be  in  the 
last  extremity  of  ennui.  He  is,  perhaps,  the  most  really 
energetic  human  being  now  alive,  but  that  is  only  when  nobody 
sees  him. 

"  To  be  even  with  him,  I  complained  of  my  w^eak  eyes,  and 
lamented  the  necessity  of  the  spectacles,  under  cover  of  which  I 
cautiously  and  thoroughly  surveyed  the  whole  apartment,  while 
seemingly  intent  only  upon  the  conversation  of  my  host. 

"I  paid   especial  attention   to   a  large   writing-table,   near 
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which  he  sat,  and  upon  which  lay  confusedly  some  miscellaneous 
letters  and  other  papers,  with  one  or  two  musical  instruments 
and  a  few  books.  Here,  however,  after  a  long  and  very 
deliberate  scrutiny,  I  saw  nothing  to  excite  particular  suspicion. 

"  At  length  my  eyes,  in  going  the  circuit  of  the  room,  fell 
upon  a  trumpery  filigree  card-rack  of  pasteboard,  that  hung 
dangling  by  a  dirty  blue  ribbon  from  a  little  brass  knob  just 
beneath  the  middle  of  the  mantelpiece.  In  this  rack,  which 
had  three  or  four  compartments,  were  five  or  six  visiting  cards 
and  a  solitary  letter.  This  last  was  much  soiled  and  crumpled. 
It  was  torn  nearly  in  two,  across  the  middle — as  if  a  design,  in 
the  first  instance,  to  tear  it  entirely  up  as  worthless  had  been 
altered,  or  stayed,  in  the  second.  It  had  a  large  black  seal, 
bearing  the  D cypher  very  conspicuously,  and  was  ad- 
dressed, in  a  diminutive  female  hand,  to  D ,  the  minister, 

himself.  It  was  thrust  carelessly,  and  even,  as  it  seemed, 
contemptuously,  into  one  of  the  uppermost  divisions  of  the  rack. 

"  No  sooner  had  I  glanced  at  this  letter  than  I  concluded  it 
to  be  that  of  which  I  was  in  search.  To  be  sure,  it  was,  to  all 
appearance,  radically  different  from  the  one  of  which  the  Prefect 
had  read  us  so  minute  a  description.     Here  the  seal  was  large 

and  black,  with  the  D cipher ;  there  it  was  small  and  red, 

with  the  ducal  arms  of  the  S family.     Here  the  address, 

to  the  minister,  was  diminutive  and  feminine ;  there  the 
superscription,  to  a  certain  royal  personage,  was  markedly  bold 
and  decided  ;  the  size  alona  formed  a  point  of  correspondence. 
But,  then,  the  radicalness  of  these  differences,  which  was 
excessive — the  dirt,  the  soiled  and  torn  condition  of  the  paper, 

so  inconsistent  with  the  true  methodical  habits  of  D ,  and 

so  suggestive  of  a  design  to  delude  the  beholder  into  an  idea 
of  the  worthlessness  of  the  document ;  these  things,  together 
with  the  hyper-obtrusive  situation  of  this  document,  full  in  the 
view  of  every  visitor,  and  thus  exactly  in  accordance  with  the 
conclusions  to  which  I  had  previously  arrived  ;  these  things,  I 
say,  were  strongly  corroborative  of  suspicion,  in  one  who  came 
with  the  intention  to  suspect. 

**I  protracted  my  visit  as  long  as  possible,  and,  while  I 
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maintained  a  most  animated  discussion  with  the  minister  upon 
a  topic  which  I  knew  well  had  never  failed  to  interest  and 
excite  him,  I  kept  my  attention  really  riveted  upon  the  letter. 
In  this  examination,  I  committed  to  memory  its  external 
appearance  and  arrangement  in  the  rack;  and  also  fell,  at 
length,  upon  a  discovery  which  set  at  rest  whatever  trivial 
doubt  I  might  have  entertained.  In  scrutinising  the  edges  of 
the  paper  I  observed  them  to  be  more  chafed  than  seemed 
necessary.  They  presented  the  broken  appearance  which  is  mani- 
fested when  a  stiff  paper,  having  been  once  folded  and  pressed 
with  a  folder,  is  refolded  in  a  reversed  direction,  in  the  sam.e 
creases  or  edges  which  had  formed  the  original  fold.  This 
discovery  was  sufficient.  It  was  clear  to  me  that  the  letter 
had  been  turned,  as  a  glove,  inside  out,  re-directed,  and  re- 
sealed.  I  bade  the  minister  good-morning,  and  took  my 
departure  at  once,  leaving  a  gold  snuff-box  upon  the  table. 

"The  next  morning  I  called  for  the  snuff-box,  when  we 
resumed,  quite  eagerly,  the  conversation  of  the  preceding  day. 
While  thus  engaged,  however,  a  loud  report,  as  of  a  pistol,  was 
heard  immediately  beneath  the  windows  of  the  hotel,  and  was 
succeeded  by  a  series  of  fearful  screams,  and  the  shoutings  of 

a  terrified  mob.     D rushed  to  a  casement,  threw  it  open, 

and  looked  out.  In  the  meantime  I  stepped  to  the  card-rack, 
took  the  letter,  put  it  in  my  pocket,  and  replaced  it  by  2i  fac- 
simile (so  far  as  regards   externals),  which    I    had   carefully 

prepared  at  my  lodgings— imitating  the  D cipher   very 

readily  by  means  of  a  seal  formed  of  bread. 

"  The  disturbance  in  the  street  had  been  occasioned  by  the 
frantic  behaviour  of  a  man  with  a  musket.  He  had  fired  it 
among  a  crowed  of  women  and  children.  It  proved,  however, 
to  have  been  without  ball,  and  the  fellow  was  suffered  to  go  his 

way  as  a  lunatic  or  a  drunkard.     When  he  had  gone  U 

came  from  the  window,  whither  I  had  followed  him  immediately 
upon  securing  the  object  in  view.  Soon  afterwards  I  bade 
him  farewell.  The  pretended  lunatic  was  a  man  in  my  own 
pay." 

"  But  what  purpose  had  you,"  I  asked,  "  in  replacing  the 
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letter  by  3.  jac-simile  ?  Would  it  not  have  been  better,  at  the 
first  visit,  to  have  seized  it  openly,  and  departed  ?  " 

"  D ,"  replied  Dupin,  "  is  a  desperate  man,  and  a  man 

of  nerve.  His  hotel,  too,  is  not  without  attendants  devoted 
to  his  interests.  Had  I  made  the  wild  attempt  you  suggest, 
I  might  never  have  left  the  ministerial  presence  alive.  The 
good  people  of  Paris  might  have  heard  of  me  no  more.  But  I 
had  an  object  apart  from  these  considerations.  You  know  my 
political  prepossessions.  In  this  matter,  I  act  as  a  partisan  of 
the  lady  concerned.  For  eighteen  months  the  minister  has 
had  her  in  his  power.  She  has  now  him  in  hers — since,  being 
unaware  that  the  letter  is  not  in  his  possession,  he  will  proceed 
with  his  exactions  as  if  it  was.  Thus  will  he  inevitably  commit 
himself,  at  once,  to  his  political  destruction.  His  downfall, 
too,  will  not  be  more  precipitate  than  awkward.  It  is  all  very 
well  to  talk  about  t)ie.facills  descensus  Ave  mi -^  but  in  all  kinds 
of  climbing,  as  Catalani  said  of  singing,  it  is  far  more  easy  to 
get  up  than  to  come  down.  In  the  present  instance  I  have  no 
sympathy — at  least  no  pity — for  him  who  descends.  He  is 
that  monstrum  horre?idum,  an  unprincipled  man  of  genius.  I 
confess,  however,  that  I  should  like  very  well  to  know  the 
precise  character  of  his  thoughts  when,  being  defied  by  her, 
whom  the  Prefect  terms  '  a  certain  personage,'  he  is  reduced  to 
opening  the  letter  which  I  left  for  him  in  the  card-rack." 
"  How  ?  Did  you  put  anything  particular  in  it  ?  " 
"  Why,  it  did  not  seem  altogether  right  to  leave  the  interior 

blank;  that  would  have  been  insulting.     D ,  at  Vienna, 

once  did  me  an  evil  turn,  which  I  told  him,  quite  good- 
humouredly,  that  I  should  remember.  So,  as  I  knew  he 
would  feel  some  curiosity  in  regard  to  the  identity  of  the 
person  who  had  outwitted  him,  I  thought  it  a  pity  not  to  give 
him  a  clue.  He  is  well  acquainted  with  my  MS.,  and  I  just 
copied  into  the  middle  of  the  blank  sheet  the  words, — 

"  ' Un  dessein  si  funeste, 

S'il  n'est  digne  d'Atree,  est  digne  de  Thyeste.' 

They  are  to  be  found  in  Crebillon's  '  Atree.'  " 
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MARTIN  FRANC,  a  tradesman  of  Rouen,  annoyed  by 
the  frequent  visits  and  unwelcome  attentions  paid  by 
Friar  Gui  to  his  wife,  and  determined  to  rid  her  of 
their  annoyance,  one  night  administered  to  the  portly  ecclesiastic 
a  severer  discipline  than  he  was  accustomed  to  by  belabour- 
ing him  well  with  a  trusty  cudgel. 

The  affair,  however,  took  a  more  serious  turn  than  was 
intended ;  for,  when  they  tried  to  raise  the  friar  from  the 
ground,  he  was  dead.  The  blow  aimed  at  his  shoulders  fell 
upon  his  shaven  crown;  and,  in  the  excitement  of  the 
moment,  Martin  Franc  had  dealt  a  heavier  stroke  than  he 
intended.  Amid  the  grief  and  consternation  which  followed 
this  discovery,  the  quick  imagination  of  his  wife  suggested 
an  expedient  of  safety.  A  bunch  of  keys  at  the  friar's  girdle 
caught  her  eye.  Hastily  unfastening  the  ring,  she  gave  the 
keys  to  her  husband,  exclaiming, — 

"One  of  these  keys  doubtless  unlocks  the  gate  of  the 
convent-garden.  Carry  the  body  thither,  and  leave  it  among 
the  trees  ! " 

Martin  Franc  threw  the  dead  body  of  the  monk  across  his 
shoulders,  and  with  a  heavy  heart  took  the  way  to  the  abbey. 
It  was  a  clear,  starry  night ;  and  though  the  moon  had  not 
yet  risen,  her  light  was  in  the  sky,  and  came  reflected  down 
in  a  soft  twilight  upon  earth.  Not  a  sound  was  heard  through 
all  the  long  and  solitary  streets,  save  at  intervals  the  distant 
crowing  of  a  cock,  or  the  melancholy  hoot  of  an  owl  from 
the  lofty  tower  of  the  abbey.     The  silence  weighed  like  an 
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accusing  spirit  upon  the  guilty  conscience  of  Martin  Franc. 
He  started  at  the  sound  of  his  own  breathing,  as  he  panted 
under  the  heavy  burden  of  the  monk's  body;  and  if,  per- 
chance, a  bat  flitted  near  him  on  drowsy  v»'ings,  he  paused, 
and  his  heart  beat  audibly  with  terror.  At  length  he  reached 
the  garden-wall  of  the  abbey,  opened  the  postern-gate  with 
the  key,  and,  bearing  the  monk  into  the  garden,  seated  him 
upon  a  stone  bench  by  the  edge  of  the  fountain,  with  his  head 
resting  against  a  column,  upon  which  was  sculptured  an  image 
of  the  Madonna.  He  then  replaced  the  bunch  of  keys  at  the 
monk's  girdle,  and  returned  home  with  hasty  steps. 

When  the  prior  of  the  convent,  to  whom  the  repeated 
delinquencies  of  Friar  Gui  were  but  too  well  known,  observed 
that  he  was  again  absent  from  his  post  at  midnight  prayers,  he 
waxed  exceedingly  angry;  and  no  sooner  were  the  duties  of 
the  chapel  finished,  than  he  sent  a  monk  in  pursuit  of  the 
truant  sacristan,  summoning  him  to  appear  immediately  at  his 
cell.  By  chance  it  happened  that  the  monk  chosen  for  this 
duty  was  an  enemy  of  Friar  Gui ;  and  very  shrewdly  supposing 
that  the  sacristan  had  stolen  out  of  the  garden-gate  on  some 
midnight  adventure,  he  took  that  direction  in  pursuit.  The 
moon  was  just  climbing  the  convent-wall,  and  threw  its  silvery 
light  through  the  trees  of  the  garden,  and  on  the  sparkling 
waters  of  the  fountain,  that  fell  with  a  soft  lulling  sound  into 
the  deep  basin  below.  As  the  monk  passed  on  his  way  he 
stopped  to  quench  his  thirst  with  a  draught  of  the  cool  water, 
and  was  turning  to  depart,  when  his  eye  caught  the  motionless 
form  of  the  sacristan,  sitting  erect  in  the  shadow  of  the  stone 
column. 

"  How  is  this.  Friar  Gui  ?  "  quoth  the  monk.  '*  Is  this  a 
place  to  be  sleeping  at  midnight,  when  the  brotherhood  are  all 
at  their  prayers  ?  " 

Friar  Gui  made  no  answer. 

"Up,  up!  thou  eternal  sleeper,  and  do  penance  for  thy 
negligence.  The  prior  calls  for  thee  at  his  cell ! "  continued 
the  monk,  growing  angry,  and  shaking  the  sacristan  by  the 
shoulder. 
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But  still  no  answer. 

"  Then,  by  St.  Anthony,  I'll  wake  thee  !  " 

And  saying  this,  he  dealt  the  sacristan  a  heavy  box  on  the 
car.  The  body  bent  slowly  forward  from  its  erect  position, 
and,  giving  a  headlong  plunge,  sank  with  a  heavy  splash  into 
the  basin  of  the  fountain.  The  monk  waited  a  few  moments 
in  expectation  of  seeing  Friar  Gui  rise  dripping  from  his  cold 
bath ;  but  he  waited  in  vain ;  for  he  lay  motionless  at  the 
bottom  of  the  basin, — his  eyes  open,  and  his  ghastly  face 
distorted  by  the  ripples  of  the  water.  With  a  beating  heart 
the  monk  stooped  down,  and  grasping  the  skirt  of  the 
sacristan's  habit,  at  length  succeeded  in  drawing  him  from  the 
water.  All  efforts,  however,  to  resuscitate  him  were  un- 
availing. 

The  monk  was  filled  with  terror,  not  doubting  that  the  friar 
had  died  untimely  by  his  hand ;  and  as  the  animosity  between 
them  was  no  secret  in  the  convent,  he  feared  that,  when  the 
deed  was  known,  he  should  be  accused  of  murder.  He  there- 
fore looked  round  for  an  expedient  to  relieve  himself  from 
the  dead  body ;  and  the  well-known  character  of  the  sacristan 
soon  suggested  one.  He  determined  to  carry  the  body  to 
the  house  of  some  one  he  was  accustomed  to  visit,  and  leave  it 
on  the  doorstep,  so  that  all  suspicion  of  the  murder  might  fall 
upon  the  shoulders  of  some  irritated  citizen.  His  frequent 
visits  to  the  house  of  Martin  Franc  were  known  even  within 
the  thick  walls  of  the  convent.  Accordingly,  the  dead  body  of 
Friar  Gui  was  laid  upon  the  monk's  brawny  shoulders,  carried 
back  to  the  house  of  Martin  Franc,  and  placed  in  an  erect  posi- 
tion against  the  door.  The  monk  knocked  loud  and  long;  and 
then,  gliding  through  a  bye-lane,  stole  back  to  the  convent. 

A  troubled  conscience  would  not  suffer  Martin  Franc  and 
his  wife  to  close  their  eyes ;  but  they  lay  awake,  lamenting 
the  doleful  events  of  the  night.  The  knock  at  the  door 
sounded  like  a  death-knell  in  their  ears.  It  still  continued 
at  intervals,  rap — rap— rap  ! — with  a  dull  low  sound,  as  if 
something  heavy  were  swinging  against  the  panel;  for  the 
wind  had  risen   during  the  night,  and  every  angry  gust  that 
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swept  down  the  alley  swung  the  arms  of  the  lifeless  sacristan 
against  the  door.  At  length  Martin  Franc  mustered  courage 
enough  to  dress  himself  and  go  down,  while  his  wife  followed 
him  with  a  lamp  in  her  hand  :  but  no  sooner  had  he  Ufted 
the  latch,  than  the  ponderous  body  of  Friar  Gui  fell  stark  and 
heavy  into  his  arms. 

"  Mercy  !  "  exclaimed  Marguerite,  crossing  herself ;  "  here 
is  the  monk  again  !  " 

"  Yes,  and  dripping  wet,  as  if  he  had  just  been  dragged  out 
of  the  river." 

"  Oh  !  we  are  betrayed  !  "  exclaimed  Marguerite,  in  agony. 

"Then  the  Evil  One  himself  has  betrayed  us,"  replied 
Martin  Franc,  disengaging  himself  from  the  embrace  of  the 
sacristan,  "  for  I  met  not  a  living  being  ;  the  whole  city  was 
as  silent  as  the  grave." 

"  St.  Martin  defend  us  ! "  continued  his  terrified  wife. 
"  You  must  throw  the  body  into  the  river,  or  we  are  lost ! 
How  bright  the  moon  shines  1 " 

Saying  this,  she  threw  round  his  neck  a  scapulary,  with  the 
figure  of  a  cross  on  one  end,  and  an  image  of  the  Virgin  on 
the  other ;  and  Martin  Franc  again  took  the  dead  friar  upon 
his  shoulders,  and  with  fearful  misgivings  departed  on  his 
dismal  errand. 

He  kept  as  much  as  possible  in  the  shadow  of  the  houses, 
and  had  nearly  reached  the  quay,  when  suddenly  he  thought 
he  heard  footsteps  behind  him.  He  stopped  to  listen  ;  it  was 
no  vain  imagination  :  they  came  along  the  pavement,  tramp, 
tramp  !  and  every  step  grew  louder  and  nearer.  Martin  Franc 
tried  to  quicken  his  pace,  but  in  vain ;  his  knees  smote  to- 
gether, and  he  staggered  against  the  wall.  His  hand  relaxed 
its  grasp,  and  the  monk  slid  from  his  back  and  stood  ghastly 
and  straight  beside  him,  supported  by  chance  against  the 
shoulder  of  his  bearer.  At  that  moment  a  man  came  round 
the  corner,  tottering  beneath  the  weight  of  a  huge  sack.  As 
his  head  was  bent  downwards,  he  did  not  perceive  Martin 
Franc  till  he  was  close  upon  him  ;  and  when,  on  looking  up, 
he  saw  two  figures  standing  motionless  in  the  shadow  of  the 
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wall,  he  thought  himself  waylaid,  and  without  waiting  to  be 
assaulted,  dropped  the  sack  from  his  shoulders,  and  ran  off 
at  full  speed. 

The  sack  fell  heavily  on  the  pavement,  and  directly  at  the 
feet  of  Martin  Franc.  In  the  fall  the  string  was  broken  ;  and 
out  came  the  head,  not  of  a  dead  monk,  as  it  first  seemed 
to  the  excited  imagination  of  Martin  Franc,  but  of  a  dead 
hog  !  When  the  terror  and  surprise  caused  by  this  singular 
event  had  a  little  subsided,  an  idea  came  into  the  mind  of 
Martin  Franc,  very  similar  to  what  would  have  come  into 
the  mind  of  almost  any  person  in  similar  circumstances.  He 
took  the  hog  out  of  the  sack,  and,  putting  the  body  of  the 
monk  into  its  place,  secured  it  well  with  the  remnants  of  the 
broken  string,  and  then  hurried  homewards  with  the  animal 
upon  his  shoulders. 

He  was  hardly  out  of  sight  when  the  man  with  the  sack 
returned,  accompanied  by  two  others.  They  were  surprised 
to  find  the  sack  still  lying  on  the  ground,  with  no  one  near  it, 
and  began  to  jeer  the  former  bearer,  telling  him  he  had  been 
frightened  at  his  own  shadow  on  the  wall.  The  one  of  them 
took  the  sack  upon  his  shoulders,  without  the  least  suspicion 
of  the  change  that  had  been  made  in  its  contents,  and  all 
three  disappeared. 

Now  it  happened  that  the  city  of  Rouen  was  at  the  time 
infested  by  three  street  robbers,  who  walked  in  darkness  like 
the  pestilence,  and  always  carried  the  plunder  of  their  midnight 
marauding  to  the  "  Tete-de-Boeuf,"  a  little  tavern  in  one  of 
the  darkest  and  narrowest  lanes  of  the  city.  The  host  of  the 
"  Tete-de-Boeuf "  was  privy  to  all  their  schemes,  and  had  an 
equal  share  in  the  profits  of  their  nightly  excursions.  He 
gave  a  helping  hand,  too,  by  the  length  of  his  bills,  and  by 
plundering  the  pockets  of  any  chance  traveller  that  was  luckless 
enough  to  sleep  under  his  roof. 

On  the  night  of  the  disastrous  adventure  of  Friar  Gui,  this 
little  marauding  party  had  been  prowling  about  the  city  until 
a  late  hour,  without  finding  anything  to  reward  their  labours. 
At  length,  however,  they  chanced  to  spy  a  hog  hanging  under 
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a  shed  in  a  butcher's  yard,  in  readiness  for  the  next  day's 
market ;  and  as  they  were  not  very  fastidious  in  selecting  their 
plunder,  but,  on  the  contrary,  rather  addicted  to  taking  what- 
ever they  could  lay  their  hands  on,  the  hog  was  straightway 
purloined,  thrust  into  a  large  sack,  and  sent  to  the  "  Tete-de- 
Boeuf "  on  the  shoulders  of  one  of  the  party,  while  the  other 
two  continued  their  nocturnal  excursions. 

It  was  this  person  who  had  been  so  terrified  at  the  appear- 
ance of  Martin  Franc  and  the  dead  monk;  and  as  this 
encounter  had  interrupted  any  further  operations  of  the  party, 
the  dawn  of  day  being  near  at  hand,  they  all  repaired  to  their 
gloomy  den  in  the  "  Tete-de-Boeuf."  The  host  was  impatiently 
waiting  their  return ;  and  asking  what  plunder  they  had 
brought  with  them,  proceeded  without  delay  to  remove  it  from 
the  sack.  The  first  thing  that  presented  itself,  on  untying  the 
string,  was  the  monk's  hood. 

"  Hang  it !  "  cried  the  host,  as  he  opened  the  neck  of  the 
sack,  **  what's  this  ?     Your  hog  wears  a  cowl !  " 

"  The  poor  brute  has  become  disgusted  with  the  world,  and 
turned  monk  ! "  said  he  who  held  the  light,  a  little  surprised 
at  seeing  the  head  covered  with  a  coarse  grey  cloth. 

"  Sure  enough  he  has  !  "  exclaimed  another,  starting  back 
in  dismay,  as  the  shaven  crown  and  ghastly  face  of  the  friar 
appeared.  "  Holy  St.  Benedict  be  with  us  !  It  is  a  monk 
stark  dead !  " 

*'  A  dead  monk,  indeed  !  "  said  a  third,  with  an  incredulous 
shake  of  the  head ;  "  how  could  a  dead  monk  get  into  this 
sack  ?  No,  no  ;  there  is  some  diablerie  in  this.  I  have  heard 
it  said  that  Satan  can  take  any  shape  he  pleases  ;  and  you 
may  rely  upon  it  this  is  Satan  himself,  who  has  taken  the 
shape  of  a  monk  to  get  us  all  hanged.  My  advice  is,  to  take 
him  to  the  butcher's  yard,  and  hang  him  up  in  the  place 
where  we  found  the  hog." 

This  proposition  so  pleased  the  others  that  it  was  executed 
without  delay.  They  carried  the  friar  to  the  butcher's  house, 
and,  passing  a  strong  cord  round  his  neck,  suspended  him  to 
a  beam  in  the  shade,  and  there  left  him. 
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When  the  night  was  at  length  past,  and  daylight  began  to 
peep  into  the  eastern  windows  of  the  city,  the  butcher  arose, 
and  prepared  himself  for  market.  He  was  casting  up  in  his 
mind  what  the  hog  would  bring  at  his  stall,  when,  looking 
upward,  lo !  in  its  place  he  recognised  the  dead  body  of 
Friar  Gui. 

"  By  St.  Denis  !  "  quoth  the  butcher,  "  I  always  feared  that 
this  friar  would  not  die  quietly  in  his  cell ;  but  I  never  thought 
I  should  find  him  hanging  under  my  own  roof.  This  must 
not  be ;  it  will  be  said  that  I  murdered  him,  and  I  shall  pay 
for  it  with  my  life.  I  must  contrive  some  way  to  get  rid  of 
him." 

So  saying,  he  called  his  man,  and,  showing  him  what  had 
been  done,  asked  him  how  he  should  dispose  of  the  body, 
so  that  he  might  not  be  accused  of  murder.  The  man,  who 
was  of  a  ready  wit,  reflected  a  moment,  and  then  answered, — 

"This  is  indeed  a  difficult  matter;  but  there  is  no  evil 
without  its  remedy.  We  will  place  the  body  on  horseback  as 
well  as  we  may,  and  bind  it  fast  with  cords ;  and  then  set  the 
horse  loose  in  the  street,  and  pursue  him,  crying  out  that  the 
monk  has  stolen  the  horse.  Thus  all  who  meet  him  will 
strike  him  with  their  staves  as  he  passes,  and  it  will  be  thought 
that  he  came  by  his  death  that  way." 

Though  this  seemed  to  the  butcher  rather  a  mad  project, 
yet,  as  no  better  one  offered  itself  at  the  moment,  and  there 
was  no  time  for  reflection,  mad  as  the  project  was  they 
determined  to  put  it  into  execution.  Accordingly,  the  butcher's 
horse  was  brought  out,  and  the  friar  was  bound  upon  his 
back,  and  with  much  difficulty  fixed  in  an  upright  position. 
The  butcher  then  gave  the  horse  a  blow  upon  the  crupper 
with  his  staff,  which  sent  him  into  a  smart  gallop  down  the 
street,  and  he  and  his  man  joined  in  pursuit,  crying, — 

"Stop  thief!     Stop  thief!     The  friar  has  stolen  my  horse.' 

As  it  wras  now  sunrise,  the  streets  were  full  of  people, — 
peasatns  driving  their  goods  to  market,  and  citizens  going  to 
their  daily  avocations.  When  they  saw  the  friar  dashing  at 
full  speed  down  the  street,  they  joined  in  the  cry  of  "Stop 
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thief! — Stop  thief!"  and  many  who  endeavoured  to  seize  the 
bridle,  as  the  friar  passed  them  at  full  speed,  were  thrown 
upon  the  pavement,  and  trampled  under-foot.  Others  joined 
in  the  halloo  and  the  pursuit ;  but  this  only  served  to  quicken 
the  gallop  of  the  frightened  steed,  who  dashed  down  one  street 
and  up  another  like  the  wind,  with  two  or  three  mounted  citizens 
clattering  in  full  cry  at  his  heels.  At  length  they  reached  the 
market-place.  The  people  scattered  right  and  left  in  dismay ; 
and  the  steed  and  rider  dashed  onward,  overthrowing  in  their 
course  men  and  women,  and  stalls  and  piles  of  merchandise, 
and  sweeping  away  like  a  whirlwind.  Tramp — tramp — tramp  ! 
they  clattered  on;  they  had  distanced  all  pursuit.  They 
reached  the  quay;  the  wide  pavement  was  cleared  at  a 
bound, — one  more  wild  leap, — and  splash  ! — both  horse  and 
rider  sank  into  the  rapid  current  of  the  river, — swept  down 
the  stream, — and  were  seen  no  more  ! 


THE   NOTARY   OF   PERIGUEUX, 

BY    HENRY    WADSWORTH    LONGFELLOW, 

YOU  must  know,  gentlemen,  that  there  lived  some  years 
ago,  in  the  city  of  Perigueux,  an  honest  notary  public, 
the  descendant  of  a  very  ancient  and  broken-down 
family,  and  the  occupant  of  one  of  those  old  weather-beaten 
tenements  which  remind  you  of  the  times  of  your  great-grand- 
father. He  was  a  man  of  an  unoffending,  quiet  disposition  ;  the 
father  of  a  family,  though  not  the  head  of  it,  for  in  that  family 
"the  hen  overcrowed  the  cock";  and  the  neighbours,  when 
they  spoke  of  the  notary,  shrugged  their  shoulders,  and 
exclaimed,  "  Poor  fellow !  his  spurs  want  sharpening."  In 
fine — you  understand  me,  gentlemen — he  was  henpecked. 
Well,  finding  no  peace  at  home,  he  sought  it  elsewhere,  as 
was  very  natural  for  him  to  do ;  and  at  length  discovered  a 
place  of  rest  far  beyond  the  cares  and  clamours  of  domestic 
life.  This  was  a  little  cafe-estaminef,  a  short  way  out  of  the 
city,  whither  he  repaired  every  evening  to  smoke  his  pipe,  drink 
sugar  water,  and  play  his  favourite  game  of  dominoes.  There  he 
met  the  boon  companions  he  most  loved ;  heard  all  the  floating 
chit-chat  of  the  day ;  laughed  when  he  was  in  a  merry  mood, 
found  consolation  when  he  was  sad  ;  and  at  all  times  gave  vent 
to  his  opinions  without  fear  of  being  snubbed  short  by  a  flat 
contradiction.  Now,  the  notary's  bosom  friend  was  a  dealer  in 
claret  and  cognac,  who  lived  about  a  league  from  the  city,  and 
always  passed  his  evenings  at  the  estaminet 

Though    this  course  of  life   agreed  well  enough  with   the 
sluggish,  phlegmatic  temperament  of  the  wine-dealer,  it  soon 
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began  to  play  havoc  with  the  more  sensitive  organisation  of  the 
notary,  and,  finally,  put  his  nervous  system  completely  out  of 
tune.  He  lost  his  appetite,  became  gaunt  and  haggard,  and 
could  get  no  sleep. 

The  worse  he  grew,  the  more  he  smoked  and  tippled ;  and 
the  more  he  smoked  and  tippled,  why,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
the  worse  he  grew.  His  wife  alternately  stormed,  remonstrated, 
entreated ;  but  all  in  vain.  She  made  the  house  too  hot  for 
him-^he  retreated  to  the  tavern  ;  she  broke  his  long-stemmed 
pipes  upon  the  andirons,  he  substituted  a  short-stemmed  one, 
which,  for  safe  keeping,  he  carried  in  his  waistcoat  pocket. 
Thus  the  unhappy  notary  ran  gradually  down  at  the  heel. 
What  with  his  bad  habits  and  domestic  grievances,  he  became 
completely  hypped. 

He  imagined  he  was  going  to  die,  and  suffered  in  quick 
succession  all  the  diseases  that  can  beset  mortal  man.  Every 
shooting  pain  was  an  alarming  symptom  ;  every  uneasy  feeling 
after  dinner  a  sure  prognostic  of  some  mortal  disease.  In  vain 
did  his  friends  endeavour  to  reason,  and  then  laugh,  him  out  of 
his  strange  whims  ;  for  when  did  ever  jest  or  reason  cure  a  sick 
imagination  ?  His  only  answer  was,  "  Do  let  me  alone,  I  know 
better ;  I  know  better  than  you  what  ails  me." 

Well,  gentlemen,  things  were  in  this  state  when,  one  after- 
noon in  December,  as  he  sat  moping  in  his  office,  wrapped  in 
an  overcoat,  with  a  cap  on  his  head,  and  his  feet  thrust  into  a 
pair  of  furred  slippers,  a  cabriolet  stopped  at  the  door,  and  a 
loud  knocking  without  aroused  him  from  his  gloomy  reverie. 
It  was  a  message  from  his  friend  the  wine-dealer,  wl\o  had  been 
suddenly  attacked  with  a  violent  fever,  and,  growing  worse  and 
worse,  had  now  sent  in  the  greatest  haste  for  the  notary  to  draw 
up  his  last  will  and  testament. 

The  case  was  urgent,  and  admitted  neither  excuse  nor  delay  ; 
and  the  notary,  tying  a  handkerchief  round  his  face,  and 
buttoning  up  to  the  chin,  jumped  into  the  cabriolet,  and 
suffered  himself,  though  not  without  some  dismal  presentiments 
and  misgivings  of  heart,  to  be  driven  to  the  wine-dealer's 
house.     When  he  arrived  he  found  everythina;  in  the  greatest 
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confusion.  On  entering  the  house  he  ran  against  the 
apothecary,  who  was  coming  downstairs  with  a  face  as  long 
as  your  arm,  and  a  few  steps  further  he  met  the  housekeeper — 
for  the  wine- dealer  was  an  old  bachelor — running  up  and  down 
and  wringing  her  hands,  for  fear  that  the  good  man  should  die 
without  making  his  will. 

He  soon  reached  the  chamber  of  his  sick  friend,  and  found 
him  tossing  about  in  a  paroxysm  of  fever,  and  calling  aloud  for  a 
draught  of  cold  water.  The  notary  shook  his  head ;  he  thought 
that  a  fatal  symptom ;  for  ten  years  back  the  wine-dealer  had 
been  suffering  under  a  species  of  hydrophobia,  which  seemed 
suddenly  to  have  left  him.  When  the  sick  man  saw  who  stood 
by  his  bedside  he  stretched  out  his  hand,  and  exclaimed,  "  Ah, 
my  dear  friend,  have  you  come  at  last  ?  You  see,  it's  all  over 
with  me.  You  have  arrived  just  in  time  to  draw  up  that — that 
passport  of  mine.  Ah  !  how  hot  it  is  here.  Water — water — 
water  !     Will  nobody  give  me  a  drop  of  cold  water  ?  " 

As  the  case  was  an  urgent  one,  the  notary  made  no  delay  in 
getting  his  papers  in  readiness,  and  in  a  short  time  the  last  will 
and  testament  of  the  wine-dealer  was  drawn  up  in  due  form, 
the  notary  guiding  the  sick  man's  hand  as  he  scrawled  his 
signature  at  the  bottom.  As  evening  wore  away  the  wine- 
dealer  grew  worse  and  worse,  and  at  length  became  delirious, 
mingling  in  his  mcoherent  ravings  the  phrases  of  the  Credo 
and  Faternoster^  with  the  shibboleth  of  the  dramshop  and 
the  card-table. 

With  such  words  upon  his  lips  the  poor  wine-dealer  expired. 
Meanwhile  the  notary  sat  cowering  over  the  fire,  aghast  at  the 
fearful  scene  that  was  passing  before  him,  and  now  and  then 
trying  to  keep  up  his  courage  by  a  glass  of  cognac.  Already 
his  fears  were  on  the  alert,  and  the  idea  of  contagion  flitted  to 
and  fro  through  his  mind.  In  order  to  quiet  these  thoughts  of 
evil  import  he  lighted  his  pipe,  and  began  to  prepare  for 
returning  home.  At  that  moment  the  apothecary  turned 
round  to  him  and  said, — 

"  Dreadful  sickly  time  this ;  the  disorder  seems  to  be 
spreading." 
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"  What  disorder  ?  "  exclaimed  the  notary,  with  a  movement 
of  surprise. 

"Two  died  yesterday,  and  three  to-day,"  continued  the 
apothecary,  without  answering  the  question.  "  Very  sickly  tim.e, 
sir,  very." 

*'  But  what  disorder  is  it  ?  What  disease  has  carried  off  my 
friend  here  so  suddenly  ?  " 

"  What  disease  ?     Why.  scarlet  fever,  to  be  sure." 

"  And  is  it  contagious  ?  " 

"Certainly." 

"  Then  I  am  a  dead  man  ! "  exclaimed  the  notary,  putting 
his  pipe  into  his  waistcoat  pocket,  and  beginning  to  walk  up 
and  down  the  room  in  despair.  "  I  am  a  dead  man  !  and  don't 
deceive  me — don't,  will  you  ?   What — what  are  the  symptoms  ?  " 

"A  sharp  burning  pain  in  the  right  side,"  said  the  apothecary. 

"  Oh,  what  a  fool  I  was  to  come  here  ! " 

In  vain  did  the  housekeeper  and  the  apothecary  strive  to 
pacify  him.  He  was  not  a  man  to  be  reasoned  with.  He 
answered  that  he  knew  his  own  constitution  better  than  they 
did,  and  insisted  upon  going  home  without  delay.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  vehicle  he  came  in  had  returned  to  the  city,  and 
the  whole  neighbourhood  was  abed  and  asleep.  What  was  to 
be  done  ?  Nothing  in  the  world  but  to  take  the  apothecary's 
horse,  which  stood  hitched  at  the  door,  patiently  waiting  his 
master's  will. 

Well,  gentlemen,  as  there  was  no  remedy,  our  notary  mounted 
this  raw-boned  steed,  and  set  forth  upon  his  homeward  journey. 
The  night  was  cold  and  gusty,  and  the  wind  in  his  teeth. 
Overhead  the  leaden  clouds  were  beating  to  and  fro,  and 
through  them  the  newly-risen  moon  seemed  to  be  tossing  and 
drifting  along  like  a  cock-boat  in  the  surf — now  swallowed  up 
in  a  huge  billow  of  cloud,  and  now  lifted  up  on  its  bosom  and 
dashed  with  silvery  spray.  The  trees  by  the  roadside  groaned 
with  a  sound  of  evil  omen ;  and  before  him  lay  three  mortal 
miles,  beset  with  a  thousand  imaginary  perils.  Obedient  to  the 
whip  and  spur,  the  steed  leaped  forward  by  fits  and  starts,  now 
dashing  away  with  a  tremendous  gallop,  and  now  relaxing  into 
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a  long,  hard  trot ;  while  the  rider,  filled  with  the  symptoms  of 
disease  and  dire  presentiments  of  death,  urged  him  on  as  if  he 
were  fleeing  before  the  pestilence. 

In  this  w^ay,  by  dint  of  whistling  and  shouting,  and  beating 
right  and  left,  one  mile  of  the  fatal  three  was  safely  passed. 
The  apprehensions  of  the  notary  had  so  far  subsided  that  he 
even  suffered  the  poor  horse  to  walk  up  the  hill;  but  these 
apprehensions  were  suddenly  revived  again  with  tenfold  violence 
by  a  sharp  pain  in  the  right  side,  which  seemed  to  pierce  him 
like  a  needle.  "It  is  upon  me  at  last  !"  groaned  the  fear- 
stricken  man.  "  Heaven  be  merciful  to  me  !  And  must  I  die 
in  a  ditch,  after  all  ?  He !  get  up,  get  up  !  "  And  away  went 
horse  and  rider  at  full  speed — hurry,  scurry,  up  hill  and  down, 
panting  and  blowing  like  a  whirlwind.  At  every  leap  the  pain 
in  the  rider's  side  seemed  to  increase.  At  first  it  was  a  little 
point,  like  the  prick  of  a  needle,  then  it  spread  to  the  size  of  a 
half-franc  piece,  then  covered  a  place  as  large  as  the  palm  of 
your  hand.  It  gained  upon  him  fast.  The  poor  man  groaned 
aloud  in  agony.  Faster  and  faster  sped  the  horse  over  the 
frozen  ground,  further  and  further  spread  the  pain  over  his  side. 
To  complete  the  dismal  picture,  the  storm  commenced,  snow 
mingled  with  rain ;  but  snow,  and  rain,  and  cold  were  nought 
to  him,  for  though  his  arms  and  legs  were  frozen  to  icicles,  he 
felt  it  not ;  the  fatal  symptom  was  upon  him ;  he  was  doomed 
to  die,  not  of  cold,  but  of  scarlet  fever  ! 

At  length,  he  knew  not  how,  more  dead  than  alive,  he  reached 
the  gate  of  the  city.  A  band  of  ill-bred  dogs,  that  were  serenading 
at  a  corner  of  the  street,  seeing  the  notary  dash  by,  joined  in  the 
hue  and  cry,  and  ran  barking  and  yelping  at  his  heels.  It  was 
now  late  at  night,  and  only  here  and  there  a  solitary  lamp 
twinkled  from  an  upper  storey ;  but  on  went  the  notary,  down 
this  street  and  up  that,  till  at  last  he  reached  his  own  door 
There  was  a  light  in  his  wife's  bedchamber.  The  good  woman 
came  to  the  window,  alarmed  at  such  a  knocking,  and  clattering, 
and  howling  at  her  door  so  late  at  night.  "  Let  me  in  !  let  me 
in  !  Quick  !  quick  !  "  he  cried,  almost  breathless  from  terror 
and  fatigue. 
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"  Who  are  you  that  come  to  disturb  a  lone  woman  at  this 
hour  of  the  night  ?  "  cried  a  sharp  voice  from  above.  "  Begone 
about  your  business,  and  let  quiet  people  sleep." 

"  Oh,  come  down  and  let  me  in !  I  am  your  husband. 
Don't  you  know  my  voice  ?  Quick,  I  beseech  you,  for  I  am 
dying  here  in  the  street." 

After  a  few  moments  of  delay,  and  a  few  more  words  of 
parley,  the  door  was  opened,  and  the  notary  stalked  into  his 
domicile,  pale  and  haggard  in  aspect,  and  as  stiff  and  straight 
as  a  ghost.  Cased  from  head  to  heel  in  an  armour  of  ice,  as 
the  glare  of  the  lamp  fell  upon  him  he  looked  like  a  knight- 
errant  mailed  in  steel.  But  in  one  place  his  armour  was 
broken.  On  his  right  side  was  a  circular  spot  as  large  as  the 
crown  of  your  hat,  and  about  as  black. 

"  My  dear  wife,"  he  exclaimed,  with  more  tenderness  than 
he  had  exhibited  for  years,  "  reach  me  a  chair.  My  hours  are 
numbered  :  I  am  a  dead  man  !  " 

Alarmed  at  these  exclamations,  his  wife  stripped  off  his 
overcoat.  Something  fell  from  beneath  it,  and  was  dashed  to 
pieces  on  the  hearth — it  was  the  notary's  pipe  !  He  placed  his 
hand  upon  his  side,  and  lo  !  it  was  bare  to  the  skin.  Coat, 
waistcoat,  and  linen  were  burnt  through  and  through,  and 
there  was  a  blister  on  his  side  as  large  over  as  your  head.  The 
mystery  was  soon  explained,  symptoms  and  all.  The.  notary 
had  put  his  pipe  into  his  pocket  without  knocking  out  the 
ashes.     And  so  my  story  ends. 


THE   GORGON'S    HEAD. 

A    WONDER  STORY. 
BY   NATHANIEL   HAWTHORNE. 

PERSEUS  was  the  son  of  Danae,  who  was  the  daughter 
of  a  king.  And  when  Perseus  was  a  very  little  boy 
some  wicked  people  put  his  mother  and  himself  into  a 
chest,  and  set  them  afloat  upon  the  sea.  The  wind  blew 
freshly,  and  drove  the  chest  away  from  the  shore,  and  the 
uneasy  billows  tossed  it  up  and  down  ;  while  Danae  clasped 
her  child  closely  to  her  bosom,  and  dreaded  that  some  big 
wave  would  dash  its  foamy  crest  over  them  both.  The  chest 
sailed  on,  however,  and  neither  sank  nor  was  upset;  until, 
when  night  was  coming,  it  floated  so  near  an  island  that  it 
got  entangled  in  a  fisherman's  nets,  and  was  drawn  out  high 
and  dry  upon  the  sand.  The  island  was  called  Seriphus,  and 
it  was  reigned  over  by  King  Polydectes,  who  happened  to  be 
the  fisherman's  brother. 

This  fisherman,  I  am  glad  to  tell  you,  was  an  exceedingly 
humane  and  upright  man.  He  showed  great  kindness  to 
Danae  and  her  Httle  boy,  and  continued  to  befriend  them, 
until  Perseus  had  grown  to  be  a  handsome  youth,  very  strong 
and  active,  and  skilful  in  the  use  of  arms.  Long  before  this 
time  King  Polydectes  had  seen  the  two  strangers — the  mother 
and  her  child — who  had  come  to  his  dominions  in  a  floating 
chest.  As  he  was  not  good  and  kind,  like  his  brother  the 
fisherman,  but  extremely  wicked,  he  resolved  to  send  Perseus 
on  a  dangerous  enterprise,  in  which  he  would  probably  be 
killed,  and  then  to  do  some  great  mischief  to  Danae  herself 
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So  this  bad- hearted  king  spent  a  long  while  in  considering 
what  was  the  most  dangerous  thing  that  a  young  man  could 
possibly  undertake  to  perform.  At  last,  having  hit  upon  an 
enterprise  that  promised  to  turn  out  as  fatally  as  he  desired, 
he  sent  for  the  youthful  Perseus. 

The  young  man  came  to  the  palace,  and  found  the  king 
sitting  upon  his  throne. 

"  Perseus,"  said  King  Polydectes,  smiling  craftily  upon  him, 
"  you  are  grown  up  a  fine  young  man.  You  and  your  good 
mother  have  received  a  great  deal  of  kindness  from  myself, 
as  well  as  from  my  worthy  brother  the  fisherman,  and  I  sup- 
pose you  would  not  be  sorry  to  repay  some  of  it." 

"  Please  your  Majesty,"  answered  Perseus,  **  I  would  will- 
ingly risk  my  life  to  do  so.'' 

"  Well,  then, '  continued  the  king,  still  with  a  cunning  smile 
on  his  lips,  "  I  have  a  litde  adventure  to  propose  to  you  ;  and, 
as  you  are  a  brave  and  enterprising  youth,  you  will  doubtless 
look  upon  it  as  a  great  piece  of  good  luck  to  have  so  rare  an 
opportunity  of  distinguishmg  yourself  You  must  know,  my 
good  Perseus,  I  think  of  getting  married  to  the  beautiful 
Princess  Hippodamia ;  and  it  is  customary,  on  these  occasions, 
to  make  the  bride  a  present  of  some  far-fetched  and  elegant 
curiosity.  I  have  been  a  Httle  perplexed,  I  must  honestly 
confess,  where  to  obtain  anything  hkely  to  please  a  princess 
of  her  exquisite  taste.  But,  this  morning,  I  flatter  myself,  I 
have  thought  of  precisely  the  article.'' 

"  And  can  I  assist  your  Majesty  in  obtaining  it  ? "  cried 
Perseus,  eagerly. 

"  You  can,  if  you  are  as  brave  a  youth  as  I  believe  you 
to  be,''  replied  King  Polydectes,  with  the  utmost  graciousness 
of  manner.  "  The  bridal  gift  which  I  have  set  my  heart  on 
presenting  to  the  beautiful  Hippodamia  is  the  head  of  the 
Gorgon  Medusa  with  the  snaky  locks  ;  and  I  depend  on  you, 
my  dear  Perseus,  to  bring  it  to  me.  So,  as  I  am  anxious  to 
settle  affairs  with  the  princess,  the  sooner  you  go  in  quest  of 
the  Gorgon,  the  better  I  shall  be  pleased." 

"  I  will  set  out  to-morrow  morning,''  answered  Perseus. 
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"  Pray  do  so,  my  gallant  youth,"  rejoined  the  king.  "  And 
Perseus,  in  cutting  off  the  Gorgon's  head,  be  careful  to  make 
a  clean  stroke,  so  as  not  to  injure  its  appearance.  You  must 
bring  it  home  in  the  very  best  condition,  in  order  to  suit  the 
exquisite  taste  of  the  beautiful  Princess  Hippodamia." 

Perseus  left  the  palace,  but  was  scarcely  out  of  hearing 
before  Polydectes  burst  into  a  laugh ;  being  greatly  amused, 
wicked  king  that  he  was,  to  find  how  readily  the  young  man 
fell  into  the  snare.  The  news  quickly  spread  abroad  that 
Perseus  had  undertaken  to  cut  off  the  head  of  Medusa  with 
the  snaky  locks.  Everybody  was  rejoiced ;  for  most  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  island  were  as  wicked  as  the  king  himself, 
and  would  have  liked  nothing  better  than  to  see  some 
enormous  mischief  happen  to  Danae  and  her  son.  The  only 
good  man  in  this  unfortunate  island  of  Seriphus  appears  to 
have  been  the  fisherman.  As  Perseus  walked  along,  there- 
fore, the  people  pointed  after  him,  and  made  mouths,  and 
winked  to  one  another,  and  ridiculed  him  as  loudly  as  they 
dared. 

"Ho,  ho!"  cried  they;  "Medusa's  snakes  will  sting  him 
soundly  ! " 

Now,  there  were  three  Gorgons  alive  at  that  period;  and 
they  were  the  most  strange  and  terrible  monsters  that  had  ever 
been  seen  since  the  world  was  made,  or  that  have  been  seen 
in  after  days,  or  that  are  likely  to  be  seen  in  all  time  to  come. 
I  hardly  know  what  sort  of  creature  or  hobgoblin  to  call  them. 
They  were  three  sisters,  and  seem  to  have  borne  some  distant 
resemblance  to  women,  but  were  really  a  very  frightful  and 
mischievous  species  of  dragon.  It  is,  indeed,  difficult  to 
imagine  what  hideous  beings  these  three  sisters  were.  Why, 
instead  of  locks  of  hair,  if  you  can  believe  me,  they  had  each 
of  them  a  hundred  enormous  snakes  growing  on  their  heads, 
all  alive,  twisting,  wriggling,  curling,  and  thrusting  out  their 
venomous  tongues,  with  forked  stings  at  the  end  !  The  teeth 
of  the  Gorgons  were  terribly  long  tusks  ;  their  hands  were 
made  of  brass ;  and  their  bodies  were  all  over  scales,  which, 
if  not  iron,  were  something  as  hard  and  impenetrable.     They 
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had  wings,  too,  and  exceedingly  splendid  ones,  I  can  assure 
you;  for  every  feather  in  them  was  pure,  bright,  glittering, 
burnished  gold,  and  they  looked  very  dazzling,  no  doubt,  when 
the  Gorgons  were  flying  about  in  the  sunshine. 

But  when  people  happened  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  their 
glittering  brightness,  aloft  in  the  air,  they  seldom  stopped  to 
gaze,  but  ran  and  hid  themselves  as  speedily  as  they  could. 
You  will  think,  perhaps,  that  they  were  afraid  of  being  stung 
by  the  serpents  that  served  the  Gorgons  instead  of  hair, — or 
of  having  their  heads  bitten  off  by  their  ugly  tusks, — or  of 
being  torn  all  to  pieces  by  their  brazen  claws.  Well,  to  be 
sure,  these  were  some  of  the  dangers,  but  by  no  means  the 
greatest,  nor  the  most  difficult  to  avoid.  For  the  worst  thing 
about  these  abominable  Gorgons  was,  that,  if  once  a  poor 
mortal  fixed  his  eyes  full  upon  one  of  their  faces,  he  was 
certain,  that  very  instant,  to  be  changed  from  warm  flesh  and 
blood  into  cold  and  lifeless  stone  ! 

Thus,  as  you  will  easily  perceive,  it  was  a  very  dangerous 
adventure  that  the  wicked  King  Polydectes  had  contrived  for 
this  innocent  young  man.  Perseus  himself,  when  he  had 
thought  over  the  matter,  could  not  help  seeing  that  he  had 
very  little  chance  of  coming  safely  through  it,  and  that  he  was 
far  more  likely  to  become  a  stone  image  than  to  bring  back 
the  head  of  Medusa  with  the  snaky  locks.  For,  not  to  speak 
of  other  difficulties,  there  was  one  which  it  would  have  puzzled 
an  older  man  than  Perseus  to  get  over.  Not  only  must  he 
fight  with  and  slay  this  golden-winged,  iron-scaled,  long-tusked, 
brazen-clawed,  snaky-haired  monster,  but  he  must  do  it  with  his 
eyes  shut,  or,  at  least,  without  so  much  as  a  glance  at  the 
enemy  with  whom  he  was  contending.  Else,  while  his  arm 
was  lifted  to  strike,  he  would  stiffen  into  stone,  and  stand  with 
that  uplifted  arm  for  centuries,  until  time,  and  the  wind  and 
weather,  should  crumble  him  quite  away.  This  would  be  a 
very  sad  thing  to  befall  a  young  man  who  wanted  to  perform  a 
great  many  brave  deeds,  and  to  enjoy  a  great  deal  of  happiness 
in  this  bright  and  beautiful  world. 

So  disconsolate  did  these  thoughts  make  him,  that  Perseus 
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could  not  bear  to  tell  his  mother  what  he  had  undertaken  to 
do.  He  therefore  took  his  shield,  girded  on  his  sword,  and 
crossed  over  from  the  island  to  the  mainland,  where  he  sat 
down  in  a  solitary  place,  and  hardly  refrained  from  shedding 
tears. 

But  while  he  was  in  this  sorrowful  mood  he  heard  a  voice 
close  beside  him. 

"  Perseus,"  said  the  voice,  "  why  are  you  sad  ?  " 

He  lifted  his  head  from  his  hands,  in  which  he  had  hidden 
it,  and,  behold  !  all  alone  as  Perseus  had  supposed  himself  to 
be,  there  was  a  stranger  in  the  solitary  place.  It  was  a  brisk, 
intelligent,  and  remarkably  shrewd-looking  young  man,  with  a 
cloak  over  his  shoulders,  an  odd  sort  of  cap  on  his  head,  a 
strangely  twisted  staff  in  his  hand,  and  a  short  and  very 
crooked  sword  hanging  by  his  side.  He  was  exceedingly  light 
and  active  in  his  figure,  like  a  person  much  accustomed  to 
gymnastic  exercises,  and  well  able  to  leap  or  run.  Above  all, 
the  stranger  had  such  a  cheerful,  knowing,  and  helpful  aspect 
(though  it  was  certainly  a  Httle  mischievous,  into  the  bargain), 
that  Perseus  could  not  help  feeling  his  spirits  grow  livelier  as  he 
gazed  at  him.  Besides,  being  really  a  courageous  youth,  he 
felt  greatly  ashamed  that  anybody  should  have  found  him  with 
tears  in  his  eyes,  like  a  timid  little  school-boy,  when,  after  all, 
there  might  be  no  occasion  for  despair.  So  Perseus  wiped  his 
eyes,  and  answered  the  stranger  pretty  briskly,  putting  on  as 
brave  a  look  as  he  could. 

"  I  am  not  so  very  sad,"  said  he,  "  only  thoughtful  about 
an  adventure  that  I  have  undertaken." 

"  Oho  !  "  answered  the  stranger.  "  Well,  tell  me  all  about 
it,  and  possibly  I  may  be  of  service  to  you.  I  have  helped 
a  good  many  young  men  through  adventures  that  looked 
difficult  enough  beforehand.  Perhaps  you  may  have  heard 
of  me.  I  have  more  names  than  one ;  but  the  name  of 
Quicksilver  suits  me  as  well  as  any  other.  Tell  me  what  the 
trouble  is,  and  we  will  talk  the  matter  over,  and  see  what  can 
be  done." 

The  stranger's  words  and  manner  put  Perseus  into  quite 
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a  different  mood  from  his  former  one.  He  resolved  to  tell 
Quicksilver  all  his  difficulties,  since  he  could  not  easily  be 
worse  off  than  he  already  was,  and,  very  possibly,  his  new 
friend  might  give  him  some  advice  that  would  turn  out  well 
in  the  end.  So  he  let  the  stranger  know,  in  few  words, 
precisely  what  the  case  was, — how  that  King  Polydectes 
wanted  the  head  of  Medusa  with  the  snaky  locks  as  a  bridal 
gift  for  the  beautiful  Princess  Hippodamia,  and  how  that 
he  had  undertaken  to  get  it  for  him,  but  was  afraid  of  being 
turned  into  stone. 

"And  that  would- be  a  great  pity,"  said  Quicksilver,  with 
his  mischievous  smile.  "  You  would  make  a  very  handsome 
marble  statue,  it  is  true,  and  it  would  be  a  considerable 
number  of  centuries  before  you  crumbled  away  ;  but,  on  the 
whole,  one  would  rather  be  a  young  man  for  a  few  years,  than 
a  stone  image  for  a  great  many." 

"  Oh,  far  rather  ! "  exclaimed  Perseus,  with  the  tears  again 
standing  in  his  eyes.  "  And,  besides,  what  would  my  dear 
mother  do  if  her  beloved  son  were  turned  into  a  stone  ?  " 

"  Well,  well,  let  us  hope  that  the  affair  will  not  turn  out 
so  very  badly,"  replied  Quicksilver,  in  an  encouraging  tone. 
"I  am  the  very  person  to  help  you  if  anybody  can.  My 
sister  and  myself  will  do  our  utmost  to  bring  you  safe  through 
the  adventure,  ugly  as  it  now  looks." 

"  Your  sister  ?  "  repeated  Perseus. 

"  Yes,  my  sister,"  said  the  stranger.  "  She  is  very  wise, 
I  promise  you ;  and  as  for  myself,  I  generally  have  all  my 
wits  about  me,  such  as  they  are.  If  you  show  yourself  bold 
and  cautious,  and  follow  our  advice,  you  need  not  fear  being 
a  stone  image  yet  awhile.  But,  first  of  all,  you  must  polish 
your  shield,  till  you  can  see  your  face  in  it  as  distinctly  as  in 
a  mirror." 

This  seemed  to  Perseus  rather  an  odd  beginning  of  the 
adventure ;  for  he  thought  it  of  far  more  consequence  that 
the  shield  should  be  strong  enough  to  defend  him  from  the 
Gorgons'  brazen  claws,  than  that  it  should  be  bright  enough 
to  show  him  the  reflection  of  his  face.     However,  concluding 
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that  Quicksilver  knew  better  than  himself,  he  immediately 
set  to  work,  and  scrubbed  the  shield  with  so  much  diligence 
and  good-will,  that  it  very  quickly  shone  like  the  moon  at 
harvest-time.  Quicksilver  looked  at  it  with  a  smile,  and 
nodded  his  approteation.  Then,  taking  off  his  own  short  and 
crooked  sword,  he  girded  it  about  Perseus,  instead  of  the  one 
which  he  had  before  worn. 

"  No  sword  but  mine  will  answer  your  purpose,"  observed 
he ;  "  the  blade  has  a  most  excellent  temper,  and  will  cut 
through  iron  and  brass  as  easily  as  through  the  slenderest 
twig.  And  now  we  will  set  out.  The  next  thing  is  to  find 
the  Three  Gray  Women,  who  will  tell  us  where  to  find  the 
Nymphs." 

"  The  Three  Gray  Women  ! "  cried  Perseus,  to  whom  this 
seemed  only  a  new  difficulty  in  the  path  of  his  adventure. 
"  Pray  who  may  the  Three  Gray  Women  be  ?  I  never  heard 
of  them  before." 

"They  are  three  very  strange  old  ladies,"  said  Quicksilver, 
laughing.  "  They  have  but  one  eye  among  them,  and  only 
one  tooth.  Moreover,  you  must  find  them  out  by  starlight, 
or  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening  ;  for  they  never  show  themselves 
by  the  light  either  of  the  sun  or  moon." 

"  But,"  said  Perseus,  "  why  should  I  waste  my  time  with 
these  Three  Gray  Women  ?  Would  it  not  be  better  to  set 
out  at  once  in  search  of  the  terrible  Gorgons  ?  " 

"  No,  no,"  answered  his  friend.  "There  are  other  things  to 
be  done  before  you  can  find  your  way  to  the  Gorgons.  There 
is  nothing  for  it  but  to  hunt  up  these  old  ladies  ;  and  when  we 
meet  with  them,  you  may  be  sure  that  the  Gorgons  are  not 
a  great  way  off.     Come,  let  us  be  stirring  ! " 

Perseus,  by  this  time,  felt  so  much  confidence  in  his  com- 
panion's sagacity,  that  he  made  no  more  objections,  and 
professed  himself  ready  to  begin  the  adventure  immediately. 
They  accordingly  set  out,  and  walked  at  a  pretty  brisk  pace; 
so  brisk,  indeed,  that  Perseus  found  it  rather  difficult  to  keep 
up  with  his  nimble  friend  Quicksilver.  To  say  the  truth,  he 
had  a  singular  idea   that  Quicksilver    was  -furnished   with  a 
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pair  of  winged  shoes,  which,  of  course,  helped  him  along 
marvellously.  And  then,  too,  when  Perseus  looked  sideways 
at  him,  out  of  the  corner  of  his  eye,  he  seemed  to  see  wings 
on  the  side  of  his  head;  although,  if  he  turned  a  full  gaze, 
there  were  no  such  things  to  be  perceived,  but  only  an  odd 
kind  of  cap.  But,  at  all  events,  the  twisted  staff  was  evidently 
a  great  convenience  to  Quicksilver,  and  enabled  him  to  proceed 
so  fast,  that  Perseus,  though  a  remarkably  active  young  man, 
began  to  be  out  of  breath. 

"  Here !  "  cried  Quicksilver,  at  last, — for  he  knew  well 
enough,  rogue  that  he  was,  how  hard  Perseus  found  it  to  keep 
pace  with  him, — "  take  you  the  staff,  for  you  need  it  a  great 
deal  more  than  I.  Are  there  no  better  walkers  than  yourself 
in  the  island  of  Seriphus  ?  " 

"  I  could  walk  pretty  well,"  said  Perseus,  glancing  slyly  at 
his  companion's  feet,  "  if  I  had  only  a  pair  of  winged  shoes." 

"  We  must  see  about  getting  you  a  pair,"  answered  Quick- 
silver. 

But  the  staff  helped  Perseus  along  so  bravely,  that  he  no 
longer  felt  the  slightest  weariness.  In  fact,  the  stick  seemed 
to  be  alive  in  his  hand,  and  to  lend  some  of  its  life  to  Perseus. 
He  and  Quicksilver  now  walked  onward  at  their  ease,  talking 
very  sociably  together ;  and  Quicksilver  told  so  many  pleasant 
stories  about  his  former  adventures,  and  how  well  his  wits  had 
served  him  on  various  occasions,  that  Perseus  began  to  think 
him  a  very  wonderful  person.  He  evidently  knew  the  world  ; 
and  nobody  is  so  charming  to  a  young  man  as  a  friend  who 
has  that  kind  of  knowledge.  Perseus  listened  the  more  eagerly, 
in  the  hope  of  brightening  his  own  wits  by  what  he  heard. 

At  last  he  happened  to  recollect  that  Quicksilver  had 
spoken  of  a  sister,  who  was  to  lend  her  assistance  in  the 
adventure  which  they  were  now  bound  upon. 

"  Where  is  she  ?  "  he  inquired.  "  Shall  we  not  meet  her 
soon  ?  " 

"  All  at  the  proper  time,"  said  his  companion.  "  But  this 
sister  of  mine,  you  must  understand,  is  quite  a  different  sort 
of  character   from  myself.     She  is  very  grave  and  prudent, 
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seldom  smiles,  never  laughs,  and  makes  it  a  rule  not  to  utter 
a  word  unless  she  has  something  particularly  profound  to 
say.  Neither  will  she  listen  to  any  but  the  wisest  conversa- 
tion." 

"  Dear  me  !  "  ejaculated  Perseus ;  "  I  shall  be  afraid  to  say 
a  syllable." 

"  She  is  a  very  accomplished  person,  I  assure  you,"  con- 
tinued Quicksilver,  "  and  has  all  the  arts  and  sciences  at  her 
fingers'  ends.  In  short,  she  is  so  immoderately  wise,  that 
many  people  call  her  wisdom  personified.  But,  to  tell  you  the 
truth,  she  has  hardly  vivacity  enough  for  my  taste ;  and  I 
think  you  would  scarcely  find  her  so  pleasant  a  travelling  com- 
panion as  myself.  She  has  her  good  points,  nevertheless  ;  and 
you  will  find  the  benefit  of  them,  in  your  encounter  with  the 
Gorgons." 

By  this  time  it  had  grown  quite  dusk.  They  were  now 
come  to  a  very  wild  and  desert  place,  overgrown  with  shaggy 
bushes,  and  so  silent  and  solitary  that  nobody  seemed  ever 
to  have  dwelt  or  joiJrneyed  there.  All  was  waste  and  desolate, 
in  the  grey  twilight,  which  grew  every  moment  more  obscure. 
Perseus  looked  about  him,  rather  disconsolately,  and  asked 
Quicksilver  whether  they  had  a  great  deal  farther  to  go. 

"  Hist !  hist !  "  whispered  his  companion.  "  Make  no  noise  ! 
This  is  just  the  time  and  place  to  meet  the  Three  Grey 
Women.  Be  careful  that  they  do  not  see  you  before  you  see 
them ;  for,  though  they  have  but  a  single  eye  among  the  three, 
it  is  as  sharp-sighted  as  half  a  dozen  common  eyes." 

"But  what  must  I  do,"  asked  Perseus,  "when  we  meet 
chem  ?  " 

Quicksilver  explained  to  Perseus  how  the  Three  Gray 
Women  managed  with  their  one  eye.  They  were  in  the  habit, 
it  seems,  of  changing  it  from  one  to  another,  as  if  it  had 
been  a  pair  of  spectacles,  or — which  would  have  suited  them 
better — a  quizzing-glass.  When  one  of  the  three  had  kept  the 
eye  a  certain  time,  she  took  it  out  of  the  socket  and  passed  it 
to  one  of  her  sisters,  whose  turn  it  might  happen  to  be,  and 
who  immediately  clapped  it  into  her  own  head,  and  enjoyed 
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a  peep  at  the  visible  world.  Thus  it  will  easily  be  under- 
stood that  only  one  of  the  Three  Gray  Women  could  see, 
while  the  other  two  were  in  utter  darkness ;  and,  moreover, 
at  the  instant  when  the  eye  was  passing  from  hand  to  hand, 
neither  of  the  poor  old  ladies  was  able  to  see  a  wink.  I  have 
heard  of  a  great  many  strange  things  in  my  day,  and  have 
witnessed  not  a  few;  but  none,  it  seems  to  me,  that  can 
compare  with  the  oddity  of  these  Three  Gray  Women,  all 
peeping  through  a  single  eye. 

So  thought  Perseus,  hkewise,  and  was  so  astonished  that  he 
almost  fancied  his  companion  was  joking  with  him,  and  that 
there  were  no  such  old  women  in  the  world. 

*'  You  will  soon  find  whether  I  tell  the  truth  or  no," 
observed  Quicksilver.  "  Hark  !  hush  !  hist !  hist !  There 
they  come,  now  ! " 

Perseus  looked  earnestly  through  the  dusk  of  the  evening, 
and  there,  sure  enough,  at  no  great  distance  off,  he  descried 
the  Three  Gray  "W^omen.  The  light  being  so  faint,  he  could 
not  well  make  out  what  sort  of  figures  they  were,  only  he 
discovered  that  they  had  long  gray  hair ;  and,  as  they  came 
nearer,  he  saw  that  two  of  them  had  but  the  empty  socket 
of  an  eye  in  the  middle  of  their  foreheads.  But,  in  the 
middle  of  the  third  sister's  forehead,  there  was  a  very  large, 
bright,  and  piercing  eye,  which  sparkled  like  a  great  diamond 
in  a  ring ;  and  so  penetrating  did  it  seem  to  be,  that  Perseus 
could  not  help  thinking  it  must  possess  the  gift  of  seeing  in 
the  darkest  midnight  just  as  perfectly  as  at  noonday.  The 
sight  of  three  persons'  eyes  was  melted  and  collected  into  that 
single  one. 

Thus  the  three  old  dames  got  along  about  as  comfortably, 
upon  the  whole,  as  if  they  could  all  see  at  once.  She  who 
chanced  to  have  the  eye  in  her  forehead  led  the  other  two 
by  the  hands,  peeping  sharply  about  her  all  the  while;  in- 
somuch that  Perseus  dreaded  lest  she  should  see  right  through 
the  thick  clump  of  bushes  behind  which  he  and  Quicksilver 
had  hidden  themselves.  My  stars,  it  was  positively  terrible 
to  be  within  reach  of  so  very  sharp  an  eye  ! 
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But  before  they  reached  the  clump  of  bushes  one  of  the 
Three  Gray  Women  spoke. 

"  Sister  !  Sister  Scarecrow  !  "  cried  she,  "  you  have  had  the 
eye  long  enough.     It  is  my  turn  now  ! " 

"  Let  me  keep  it  a  moment  longer,  Sister  Nightmare," 
answered  Scarecrow.  "  I  thought  I  had  a  glimpse  of  some- 
thing behind  that  thick  bush." 

*'  Well,  and  what  of  that  ?  "  retorted  Nightmare,  peevishly. 
"  Can't  I  see  into  a  thick  bush  as  easily  as  yourself?  The  eye 
is  mine  as  well  as  yours ;  and  I  know  the  use  of  it  as  well  as 
you,  or  may  be  a  little  better.  I  insist  upon  taking  a  peep 
immediately  !  " 

But  here  the  third  sister,  whese  name  was  Shakejoint,  began 
to  complain,  and  said  that  it  was  her  turn  to  have  the  eye,  and 
that  Scarecrow  and  Nightmare  wanted  to  keep  it  all  to  them- 
selves. To  end  the  dispute,  old  Dame  Scarecrow  took  the 
eye  out  of  her  forehead,  and  held  it  forth  in  her  hand. 

"Take  it,  one  of  you,"  cried  she,  "and  quit  this  foolish 
quarrelling  !  For  my  part,  I  shall  be  glad  of  a  little  thick  dark- 
ness. Take  it  quickly,  however,  or  I  must  clap  it  into  my  own 
head  again  !  " 

Accordingly,  both  Nightmare  and  Shakejoint  put  out  thjir 
hands,  groping  eagerly  to  snatch  the  eye  out  of  the  hand  of 
Scarecrow.  But,  being  both  alike  blind,  they  could  not  easily 
find  where  Scarecrow's  hand  was  ;  and  Scarecrow,  being  now 
just  as  much  in  the  dark  as  Shakejoint  and  Nightmare,  could 
not  at  once  meet  either  of  their  hands,  in  order  to  put  the  eye 
into  it.  Thus  (as  you  will  see,  with  half  an  eye,  my  wise  little 
auditors)  these  good  old  dames  had  fallen  into  a  strange  per- 
plexity. For,  though  the  eye  shone  and  glistened  like  a  star, 
as  Scarecrow  held  it  out,  yet  the  Gray  Women  caught  not  the 
least  glimpse  of  its  light,  and  were  all  three  in  utter  darkness, 
from  too  impatient  a  desire  to  see. 

Quicksilver  was  so  much  tickled  at  beholding  Shakejoint 
and  Nightmare  both  groping  for  the  eye,  and  each  finding  fault 
with  Scarecrow  and  one  another,  that  he  could  scarcely  help 
laughing  aloud. 
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"  Now  is  your  time  ! "  he  whispered  to  Perseus.  "  Quick, 
quick  !  before  they  can  clap  the  eye  into  either  of  their  heads. 
Rush  out  upon  the  old  ladies,  and  snatch  it  from  Scarecrow's 
hand  ! " 

In  an  instant,  while  the  Three  Gray  Women  were  still 
scolding  each  other,  Perseus  leaped  from  behind  the  clump  of 
bushes,  and  made  himself  master  of  the  prize.  The  marvellous 
eye,  as  he  held  it  in  his  hand,  shone  very  brightly,  and  seemed 
to  look  up  into  his  face  with  a  knowing  air,  and  an  expression 
as  if  it  would  have  winked,  had  it  been  provided  with  a  pair  of 
eyelids  for  that  purpose.  But  the  Gray  Women  knew  nothing 
of  what  had  happened ;  and,  each  supposing  that  one  of  her 
sisters  was  in  possession  of  the  eye,  they  began  their  quarrel 
anew.  At  last,  as  Perseus  did  not  wish  to  put  these  respect- 
able dames  to  greater  inconvenience  than  was  really  necessary, 
he  thought  it  right  to  explain  the  matter. 

"  My  good  ladieSj"  said  he,  "  pray  do  not  be  angry  with  one 
another.  If  anybody  is  in  fault,  it  is  myself;  for  I  have  the 
honour  to  hold  your  very  brilliant  and  excellent  eye  in  my 
own  hand ! " 

"  You  !  you  have  our  eye  !  And  who  are  you  ?  "  screamed 
the  Three  Gray  Women,  all  in  a  breath ;  for  they  were  terribly 
frightened,  of  course,  at  hearing  a  strange  voice,  and  discover- 
ing that  their  eyesight  had  got  into  the  hands  of  they  could 
not  guess  whom.  /'Oh,  what  shall  we  do,  sisters,  what  shall 
we  do  ?  We  are  all  in  the  dark  !  Give  us  our  eye !  Give  us 
our  one,  precious,  solitary  eye  !  You  have  two  of  your  own  ! 
Give  us  our  eye  !  " 

"  Tell  them,"  whispered  Quicksilver  to  Perseus,  "  that  they 
shall  have  back  the  eye  as  soon  as  they  direct  you  where  to 
find  the  Nymphs  who  have  the  flying  slippers,  the  magic  wallet, 
and  the  helmet  of  darkness." 

"  My  dear,  good,  admirable  old  ladies,"  said  Perseus, 
addressing  the  Gray  Women,  "  there  is  no  occasion  for  putting 
yourselves  into  such  a  fright.  I  am  by  no  means  a  bad  young 
man.  You  shall  have  back  your  eye,  safe  and  sound,  and  as  bright 
as  ever,  the  moment  you  tell  me  where  to  find  the  Nymphs." 
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"  The  Nymphs  !  Goodness  me,  sisters,  what  Nymphs  does 
he  mean  ?  "  screamed  Scarecrow.  "  There  are  a  great  many 
Nymphs,  people  say ;  some  that  go  a-hunting  in  the  woods, 
and  some  that  live  inside  of  trees,  and  some  that  have  a 
comfortable  home  in  fountains  of  water.  We  know  nothing  at 
all  about  them.  We  are  three  unfortunate  old  souls,  that  go 
wandering  about  in  the  dusk,  and  never  had  but  one  eye 
amongst  us,  and  that  one  you  have  stolen  away.  Oh,  give  it 
back,  good  stranger ! — whoever  you  are,  give  it  back  !  " 

All  this  while  the  Three  Gray  Women  were  groping  with 
their  outstretched  hands,  and  trying  their  utmost  to  get  hold  of 
Perseus.     But  he  took  good  care  to  keep  out  of  their  reach. 

"My  respectable  dames,"  said  he, — for  his  mother  had 
taught  him  always  to  use  the  greatest  civiHty, — "  I  hold  your 
eye  fast  in  my  hand,  and  shall  keep  it  safely  for  you  until  you 
please  to  tell  me  where  to  find  these  Nymphs.  The  Nymphs, 
I  mean,  who  keep  the  enchanted  wallet,  the  flying  slippers, 
and  the  what  is  it  ? — the  helmet  of  invisibility." 

"  Mercy  on  us,  sisters  !  what  is  the  young  man  talking 
about  ?  "  exclaimed  Scarecrow,  Nightmare,  and  Shakejoint  one 
to  another  with  great  appearance  of  astonishment.  "  A  pair  of 
flying  slippers,  quoth  he  !  His  heels  would  quickly  fly  higher 
than  his  head  if  he  were  silly  enough  to  put  them  on.  And  a 
helmet  of  invisibiHty  !  How  could  a  helmet  make  him  invisi- 
ble, unless  it  were  big  enough  for  him  to  hide  under  it  ?  And 
an  enchanted  wallet !  What  sort  of  a  contrivance  may  that  be, 
I  wonder  ?  No,  no,  good  stranger  !  we  can  tell  you  nothing  of 
these  marvellous  things.  You  have  two  eyes  of  your  own,  and 
we  have  but  a  single  one  amongst  us  three.  You  can  find  out 
such  wonders  better  than  three  blind  old  creatures  like  us." 

Perseus,  hearing  them  talk  in  this  way,  began  really  to  think 
that  the  Gray  Women  knew  nothing  of  the  matter ;  and,  as  it 
grieved  him  to  have  put  them  to  so  much  trouble,  he  was  just 
on  the  point  of  restoring  their  eye,  and  asking  pardon  for  his 
rudeness  in  snatching  it  away,  but  Quicksilver  caught  his  hand. 

"  Don't  let  them  make  a  fool  of  you  !  "  said  he.  "  These 
Three  Gray  Women  are  the  only  persons  in  the  world  that 
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can  tell  you  where  to  find  the  Nymphs ;  and,  unless  you  get 
that  information,  you  will  never  succeed  in  cutting  off  the 
head  of  Medusa  with  the  snaky  locks.  Keep  fast  hold  of  the 
eye,  and  all  will  go  well." 

As  it  turned  out.  Quicksilver  was  in  the  right.  There  are 
but  few  things  that  people  prize  so  much  as  they  do  their 
eyesight;  and  the  Gray  Women  valued  their  single  eye  as 
highly  as  if  it  had  been  half  a  dozen,  which  was  the  number 
they  ought  to  have  had.  Finding  that  there  was  no  other  way 
of  recovering  it,  they  at  last  told  Perseus  what  he  wanted  to 
know.  No  sooner  had  they  done  so,  than  he  immediately, 
and  with  the  utmost  respect,  clapped  the  eye  into  the  vacant 
socket  in  one  of  their  foreheads,  thanked  them  for  their 
kindness,  and  bade  them  farewell.  Before  the  young  man 
was  out  of  hearing,  however,  they  had  got  into  a  new  dispute, 
because  he  happened  to  have  given  the  eye  to  Scarecrow, 
who  had  already  taken  her  turn  of  it  when  their  trouble  with 
Perseus  commenced. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  feared  that  the  Three  Gray  Women 
were  very  much  in  the  habit  of  disturbing  their  mutual 
harmony  by  bickerings  of  this  sort ;  which  was  the  more 
pity,  as  they  could  not  conveniently  do  without  one  another, 
and  were  evidently  intended  to  be  inseparable  companions. 
As  a  general  rule,  I  would  advise  all  people,  whether  sisters 
or  brothers,  old  or  young,  who  chance  to  have  but  one  eye 
amongst  them,  to  cultivate  forbearance,  and  not  all  insist  upon 
peeping  through  it  at  once. 

Quicksilver  and  Perseus,  in  the  meantime,  were  making  the 
best  of  their  way  in  quest  of  the  Nymphs.  The  old  dames 
had  given  them  such  particular  directions  that  they  were  not 
long  in  finding  them  out.  They  proved  to  be  very  different 
persons  from  Nightmare,  Shakejoint,  and  Scarecrow;  for, 
instead  of  being  old,  they  were  young  and  beautiful ;  and 
instead  of  one  eye  among  the  sisterhood,  each  Nymph  had 
two  exceedingly  bright  eyes  of  her  own,  with  which  she  looked 
very  kindly  at  Perseus.  They  seemed  to  be  acquainted  with 
Quicksilver ;  and,  when  he   told   them  the  adventure  which 
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Perseus  had  undertaken,  they  made  no  difficulty  about  giving 
him  the  valuable  articles  that  were  in  their  custody.  In  the 
first  place,  they  brought  out  what  appeared  to  be  a  small  purse-, 
made  of  deer  skin,  and  curiously  embroidered,  and  bade  him 
be  sure  and  keep  it  safe.  This  was  the  magic  wallet.  The 
Nymphs  next  produced  a  pair  of  shoes,  or  slippers,  or  sandals, 
with  a  nice  little  pair  of  wings  at  the  heel  of  each. 

"  Put  them  on,  Perseus,"  said  Quicksilver.  "  You  will  find 
yourself  as  light-heeled  as  you  can  desire  for  the  remainder  of 
our  journey." 

So  Perseus  proceeded  to  put  one  of  the  shppers  on,  while 
he  laid  the  other  on  the  ground  by  his  side.  Unexpectedly, 
however,  this  other  slipper  spread  its  wings,  fluttered  up  off 
the  ground,  and  would  probably  have  flown  away,  if  Quick- 
silver had  not  made  a  leap,  and  luckily  caught  it  in  the  air. 

"  Be  more  careful,"  said  he,  as  he  gave  it  back  to  Perseus. 
"It  would  frighten  the  birds,  up  aloft,  if  they  should  see  a 
flying  slipper  amongst  them." 

When  Perseus  had  got  on  both  of  these  wonderful  slippers, 
he  was  altogether  too  buoyant  to  tread  on  earth.  Making 
a  step  or  two,  lo  and  behold  !  upward  he  popped  into  the  air, 
high  above  the  heads  of  Quicksilver  and  the  Nymphs,  and 
found  it  very  difficult  to  clamber  down  again.  Winged  slippers, 
and  all  such  high-flying  contrivances,  are  seldom  quite  easy  to 
manage  until  one  grows  a  little  accustomed  to  them.  Quick- 
silver laughed  at  his  companion's  involuntary  activity,  and 
told  him  that  he  must  not  be  in  so  desperate  a  hurry,  but 
must  wait  for  the  invisible  helmet. 

The  good  natured  Nymphs  had  the  helmet,  with  its  dark 
tuft  of  waving  plumes,  all  in  readiness  to  put  upon  his  head. 
And  now  there  happened  about  as  wonderful  an  incident  as 
anything  that  I  have  yet  told  you.  The  instant  before  the 
helmet  was  put  on  there  stood  Perseus,  a  beautiful  young  man, 
with  golden  ringlets  and  rosy  cheeks,  the  crooked  sword  by 
his  side,  and  the  brightly  polished  shield  upon  his  arm, — a 
figure  that  seemed  all  made  up  of  courage,  sprightliness,  and 
glorious  light.     But  when  the  helmet  had  descended  over  his 
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white  brow,  there  was  no  longer  any  Perseus  to  be  seen  ! 
Nothing  but  empty  air !  Even  the  helmet,  that  covered  him 
with  its  invisibility,  had  vanished  ! 

"  Where  ar^  you,  Perseus  ?  "  asked  Quicksilver. 

"  Why,  here,  to  be  sure !  "  answered  Perseus,  very  quietly, 
although  his  voice  seemed  to  come  out  of  the  transparent 
atmosphere.  "  Just  where  I  was  a  moment  ago.  Don't  you 
see  me  ?  " 

"  No,  indeed  !  "  answered  his  friend.  "  You  are  hidden 
under  the  helmet.  But,  if  I  cannot  see  you,  neither  can  the 
Gorgons.  Follow  me,  therefore,  and  we  will  try  your  dexterity 
in  using  the  winged  slippers." 

With  these  words,  Quicksilver's  cap  spread  its  wings,  as  if 
his  head  were  about  to  fly  away  from  his  shoulders  ;  but  his 
whole  figure  rose  lightly  into  the  air,  and  Perseus  followed. 
By  the  time  they  had  ascended  a  few  hundred  feet,  the  young 
man  began  to  feel  what  a  delightful  thing  it  was  to  leave  the 
dull  earth  so  far  beneath  them,  and  to  be  able  to  flit  about 
like  a  bird. 

It  was  now  deep  night.  Perseus  looked  upward,  and  saw 
the  round,  bright,  silvery  moon,  and  thought  that  he  should 
desire  nothing  better  than  to  soar  up  thither,  and  spend  his 
life  there.  Then  he  looked  downward  again,  and  saw  the 
earth,  with  its  seas  and  lakes,  and  the  silver  courses  of  its 
rivers,  and  its  snowy  mountain-peaks,  and  the  breadth  of  its 
fields,  and  the  dark  cluster  of  its  woods,  and  its  cities  of  white 
marble ;  and,  with  the  moonshine  sleeping  over  the  whole 
scene,  it  was  as  beautiful  as  the  moon  or  any  star  could  be. 
And,  among  other  objects,  he  saw  the  island  of  Seriphus,  where 
his  dear  mother  was.  Sometimes  he  and  Quicksilver  approached 
a  cloud,  that,  at  a  distance,  looked  as  if  it  were  made  of  fleecy 
silver ;  although,  when  they  plunged  into  it,  they  found  them- 
selves chilled  and  moistened  with  gray  mist.  So  swift  was 
their  flight,  however,  that,  in  an  instant,  they  emerged  from 
the  cloud  into  the  moonlight  again.  Once,  a  high-soaring 
eagle  flew  right  against  the  invisible  Perseus.  The  bravest 
sights  were  the  meteors,   that  gleamed  suddenly  out,  as  if  a 
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bonfire  had  been  kindled  in  the  sky,  and  made  the  moonshine 
pale  for  as  much  as  a  hundred  miles  around  them. 

As  the  two  companions  flew  onward,  Perseus  fancied  that 
he  could  hear  the  rustle  of  a  garment  close  by  his  side  ;  and  it 
was  on  the  side  opposite  to  the  one  where  he  beheld  Quick- 
silver, yet  only  Quicksilver  w^as  visible. 

"  Whose  garment  is  this,"  inquired  Perseus,  "  that  keeps 
rustling  close  beside  me  in  the  breeze  ?  " 

"  Oh,  it  is  my  sister's  ! "  answered  Quicksilver.  "  She  is 
coming  along  with  us,  as  I  told  you  she  would.  We  could  do 
nothing  without  the  help  of  my  sister.  You  have  no  idea  how 
wise  she  is.  She  has  such  eyes,  too  !  Why,  she  can  see  you, 
at  this  moment,  just  as  distinctly  as  if  you  were  not  invisible  ; 
and  I'll  venture  to  say  she  will  be  the  first  to  discover  the 
Gorgons." 

By  this  time,  in  their  swift  voyage  through  the  air,  they  had 
come  within  sight  of  the  great  ocean,  and  were  soon  flying  over 
it.  Far  beneath  them  the  waves  tossed  themselves  tumul- 
tuously  in  mid-sea,  or  rolled  a  white  surf-line  upon  the  long 
beaches,  or  foamed  against  the  rocky  cliffs,  with  a  roar  that 
was  thunderous,  in  the  lower  world ;  although  it  became  a 
gentle  murmur,  like  the  voice  of  a  baby  half  asleep,  before  it 
reached  the  ears  of  Perseus.  Just  then  a  voice  spoke  in  the 
air  close  by  him.  It  seemed  to  be  a  woman's  voice,  and  was 
melodious,  though  not  exactly  what  might  be  called  sweet,  but 
grave  and  mild. 

"  Perseus,"  said  the  voice,  "  there  are  the  Gorgons." 

"  Where  ?  "  exclaimed  Perseus.     "  I  cannot  see  them." 

"  On  the  shore  of  that  island  beneath  you,"  replied  the  voice. 
"A  pebble,  dropped  from  your  hand,  would  strike  in  the 
midst  of  them." 

"  I  told  you  she  would  be  the  first  to  discover  them,"  said 
Quicksilver  to  Perseus.     ^'  And  there  they  are  !  " 

Straight  downward,  two  or  three  thousand  feet  below  him, 
Perseus  perceived  a  small  island,  with  the  sea  breaking  into 
white  foam  all  around  its  rocky  shore,  except  on  one  side, 
where  there  was  a  beach  of  snowy  sand.     He  descended  to- 
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wards  it,  and,  looking  earnestly  at  a  cluster  or  heap  of  bright- 
ness, at  the  foot  of  a  precipice  of  black  rocks,  behold,  there 
were  the  terrible  Gorgons  !  They  lay  fast  asleep,  soothed  by 
the  thunder  of  the  sea;  for  it  required  a  tumult  that  would 
have  deafened  everybody  else  to  lull  such  fierce  creatures  into 
slumber.  The  moonlight  glistened  on  their  steely  scales,  and 
on  their  golden  wings,  which  drooped  idly  over  the  sand. 
Their  brazen  claws,  horrible  to  look  at,  were  thrust  out,  and 
clutched  the  wave-beaten  fragments  of  rock,  while  the  sleeping 
Gorgons  dreamed  of  tearing  some  poor  mortal  all  to  pieces. 
The  snakes  that  served  them  instead  of  hair  seemed  likewise 
to  be  asleep  ;  although,  now  and  then,  one  would  writhe,  and 
lift  its  head,  and  thrust  out  its  forked  tongue,  emitting  a  drowsy 
hiss,  and  then  let  itself  subside  among  its  sister  snakes. 

The  Gorgons  were  more  like  an  awful,  gigantic  kind  of 
insect, — immense,  golden-winged  beetles,  or  dragon-flies,  or 
things  of  that  sort, — at  once  ugly  and  beautiful, — than  like 
anything  else  ;  only  that  they  were  a  thousand  and  a  million 
times  as  big.  And,  with  all  this,  there  was  something  partly 
human  about  them,  too.  Luckily  for  Perseus,  their  faces  were 
completely  hidden  from  him  by  the  posture  in  which  they  lay ; 
for,  had  he  but  looked  one  instant  at  them,  he  would  have 
fallen  heavily  out  of  the  air,  an  image  of  senseless  stone. 

"  Now,"  whispered  Quicksilver,  as  he  hovered  by  the  side 
of  Perseus, — "  now  is  your  time  to  do  the  deed  !  Be  quick ; 
for,  if  one  of  the  Gorgons  should  awake,  you  are  too  late  ! " 

"  Which  shall  I  strike  at  ?  ''  asked  Perseus,  drawing  his  sword 
and  descending  a  little  lower.  "They  all  three  look  alike. 
AH  three  have  snaky  locks.     Which  of  the  three  is  Medusa  ?  " 

It  must  be  understood  that  Medusa  was  the  only  one  of 
these  dragon-monsters  whose  head  Perseus  could  possibly  cut 
off.  As  for  the  other  two,  let  him  have  the  sharpest  sword 
that  ever  was  forged,  and  he  might  have  hacked  away  by  the 
hour  together,  without  doing  them  the  least  harm. 

"  Be  cautious,"  said  the  calm  voice  which  had  before  spoken 
to  him.  "  One  of  the  Gorgons  is  stirring  in  her  sleep,  and  is 
just  about  to  turn  over.    That  is  Medusa.    Do  not  look  at  her  ! 
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The  sight  would  turn  you  to  stone !  Look  at  the  reflection 
of  her  face  and  figure  in  the  bright  mirror  of  your  shield." 

Perseus  now  understood  Quicksilver's  motive  for  so  earnestly 
exhorting  him  to  polish  his  shield.  In  its  surface  he  could 
safely  look  at  the  reflection  of  the  Gorgon's  face.  And  there 
it  was, — that  terrible  countenance, — mirrored  in  the  brightness 
of  the  shield,  with  the  moonlight  falling  over  it,  and  displaying 
all  its  horror.  The  snakes,  whose  venomous  natures  could  not 
altogether  sleep,  kept  twisting  themselves  over  the  forehead. 
It  was  the  fiercest  and  most  horrible  face  that  ever  was  seen  or 
imagined,  and  yet  with  a  strange,  fearful,  and  savage  kind  of 
beauty  in  it.  The  eyes  were  closed,  and  the  Gorgon  was  still 
in  a  deep  slumber ;  but  there  was  an  unquiet  expression  dis- 
turbing her  features,  as  if  the  monster  was  troubled  with  an 
ugly  dream.  She  gnashed  her  white  tusks,  and  dug  into  the 
sand  with  her  brazen  claws. 

The  snakes,  too,  seemed  to  feel  Medusa's  dream,  and  to 
be  made  more  restless  by  it.  They  twined  themselves  into 
tumultuous  knots,  writhed  fiercely,  and  uplifted  a  hundred 
hissing  heads,  without  opening  their  eyes. 

"  Now,  now  ! "  whispered  Quicksilver,  who  was  growing 
impatient.     "  Make  a  dash  at  the  monster  !  " 

"  But  be  calm,"  said  the  grave,  melodious  voice  at  the 
young  man's  side.  "  Look  in  your  shield,  as  you  fly  down- 
ward, and  take  care  that  you  do  not  miss  your  first  stroke." 

Perseus  flew  cautiously  downward,  still  keeping  his  eyes  on 
Medusa's  face  as  reflected  in  his  shield.  The  nearer  he  came, 
the  more  terrible  did  the  snaky  visage  and  metallic  body  of 
the  monster  grow.  At  last,  when  he  found  himself  hovering 
over  her  within  arm's  length,  Perseus  uplifted  his  sword,  while 
at  the  same  instant  each  separate  snake  upon  the  Gorgon's 
head  stretched  threateningly  upward,  and  Medusa  unclosed 
her  eyes.  But  she  awoke  too  late.  The  sword  was  sharp ; 
the  stroke  fell  like  a  lightning-flash,  and  the  head  of  the 
wicked  Medusa  tumbled  from  her  body ! 

"  Admirably  done  !  "  cried  Quicksilver.  "  Make  haste,  and 
clap  the  head  into  your  magic  wallet." 
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To  the  astonishment  of  Perseus,  the  small,  embroidered 
wallet,  which  he  had  hung  about  his  neck,  and  which  had 
hitherto  been  no  bigger  than  a  purse,  grew  all  at  once  large 
enough  to  contain  Medusa's  head.  As  quick  as  thought,  he 
snatched  it  up,  with  the  snakes  still  writhing  upon  it,  and 
thrust  it  in. 

"Your  task  is  done,"  said  the  calm  voice.  "Now  fly;  for 
the  other  Gorgons  will  do  their  utmost  to  take  vengeance  for 
Medusa's  death." 

It  was,  indeed,  necessary  to  take  flight ;  for  Perseus  had  not 
done  the  deed  so  quietly  but  that  the  clash  of  his  sword,  and 
the  hissing  of  the  snakes,  and  the  thump  of  Medusa's  head  as 
it  tumbled  upon  the  sea-beaten  sand,  awoke  the  other  two 
monsters.  There  they  sat,  for  an  instant,  sleepily  rubbing 
their  eyes  with  their  brazen  fingers,  while  all  the  snakes  on 
their  heads  reared  themselves  on  end  with  surprise,  and  with 
venomous  malice  against  they  knew  not  what.  But  when  the 
Gorgons  saw  the  scaly  carcase  of  Medusa,  headless,  and  her 
golden  wings  all  ruffled,  and  half  spread  out  on  the  sand,  it 
was  really  awful  to  hear  what  yells  and  screeches  they  set  up. 
And  then  the  snakes  !  They  sent  forth  a  hundredfold  hiss, 
with  one  consent,  and  Medusa's  snakes  answered  them  out  of 
the  magic  wallet. 

No  sooner  were  the  Gorgons  broad  awake  than  they  hurded 
upward  into  the  air,  brandishing  their  brass  talons,  gnashing 
their  horrible  tusks,  and  flapping  their  huge  wings  so  wildly, 
that  some  of  the  golden  feathers  were  shaken  out,  and  floated 
down  upon  the  shore.  And  there,  perhaps,  those  very  feathers 
lie  scattered  till  this  day.  Up  rose  the  Gorgons,  as  I  tell  you, 
staring  horribly  about,  in  hopes  of  turning  somebody  to  stone. 
Had  Perseus  looked  them  in  the  face,  or  had  he  fallen  into 
their  clutches,  his  poor  mother  would  never  have  kissed  her 
boy  again  !  But  he  took  good  care  to  turn  his  eyes  another 
way ;  and,  as  he  wore  the  helmet  of  invisibility,  the  Gorgons 
knew  not  in  what  direction  to  follow  him ;  nor  did  he  fail  to 
make  the  best  use  of  the  winged  slippers,  by  soaring  upward 
a  perpendicular  mile  or  so.     At  that  height,  when  the  screams 
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of  those  abominable  creatures  sounded  faintly  beneath  him, 
he  made  a  straight  course  for  the  island  of  Seriphus,  in  order 
to  carry  Medusa's  head  to  King  Polydectes. 

I  have  no  time  to  tell  you  of  several  marvellous  things 
that  befell  Perseus  on  his  way  homeward  ;  such  as  his  killing  a 
hideous  sea-monster,  just  as  it  was  on  the  point  of  devouring 
a  beautiful  maiden ;  nor  how  he  changed  an  enormous  giant 
into  a  mountain  of  stone,  merely  by  showing  him  the  head  of 
the  Gorgon.  If  you  doubt  this  latter  story,  you  may  make  a 
voyage  to  Africa,  some  day  or  other,  and  see  the  very  mountain, 
which  is  still  known  by  the  ancient  giant's  name. 

Finally,  our  brave  Perseus  arrived  at  the  island,  where  he 
expected  to  see  his  dear  mother.  But,  during  his  absence, 
the  wicked  king  had  treated  Danae  so  very  ill  that  she  was 
compelled  to  make  her  escape,  and  had  taken  refuge  in  a 
temple,  where  some  good  old  priests  were  extremely  kind  to 
her.  These  praiseworthy  priests,  and  the  kind-hearted  fisher- 
man who  had  first  shown  hospitality  to  Danae  and  little  Perseus 
when  he  found  them  afloat  in  the  chest,  seem  to  have  been 
the  only  persons  on  the  island  who  cared  about  doing  right. 
All  the  rest  of  the  people,  as  well  as  King  Polydectes  himself, 
were  remarkably  ill-behaved,  and  deserved  no  better  destiny 
than  that  which  was  now  to  happen. 

Not  finding  his  mother  at  home,  Perseus  went  straight  to 
the  palace,  and  was  immediately  ushered  into  the  presence 
of  the  king.  Polydectes  was  by  no  means  rejoiced  to  see  him ; 
for  he  had  felt  almost  certain  in  his  own  evil  mind  that  the 
Gorgons  would  have  torn  the  poor  young  man  to  pieces,  and 
have  eaten  him  up,  out  of  the  way.  However,  seeing  him 
safely  returned,  he  put  the  best  face  he  could  upon  the  matter, 
and  asked  Perseus  how  he  had  succeeded. 

"  Have  you  performed  your  promise  ?  "  inquired  he.  "  Have 
you  brought  me  the  head  of  Medusa  with  the  snaky  locks  ? 
If  not,  young  man,  it  will  cost  you  dear,  for  I  must  have  a 
bridal  present  for  the  beautiful  Princess  Hippodamia,  and 
there  is  nothing  else  that  she  would  admire  so  much." 

"  Yes,  please  your  Majesty,"  answered  Perseus,  in  a  quiet 
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way,  as  if  it  were  no  very  wonderful  deed  for  such  a  young 
man  as  he  to  perform.  "  I  have  brought  you  the  Gorgon's 
head,  snaky  locks  and  all !  " 

"  Indeed  !  Pray  let  me  see  it,"  quoth  King  Polydectes. 
"  It  must  be  a  very  curious  spectacle,  if  all  that  travellers  tell 
about  it  be  true  !  " 

"Your  ^lajesty  is  in  the  right,"  replied  Perseus.  "It  is 
really  an  object  that  will  be  pretty  certain  to  fix  the  regards  of 
all  who  look  at  it.  iVnd,  if  your  Majesty  think  fit,  I  would 
suggest  that  a  holiday  be  proclaimed,  and  that  all  your  Majesty's 
subjects  be  summoned  to  behold  this  wonderful  curiosity. 
Few  of  them,  I  imagine,  have  seen  a  Gorgon's  head  before, 
and  perhaps  never  may  again  !  " 

The  king  well  knew  that  his  subjects  were  an  idle  set  of 
reprobates,  and  very  fond  of  sight-seeing,  as  idle  persons 
usually  are.  So  he  took  the  young  man's  advice,  and  sent  out 
heralds  and  messengers,  in  all  directions,  to  blow  the  trumpet 
at  the  street  corners,  and  in  the  market-places,  and  wherever 
two  roads  met,  and  summon  everybody  to  court.  Thither, 
accordingly,  came  a  great  multitude  of  good-for-nothing  vaga- 
bonds, all  of  whom,  out  of  pure  love  of  mischief,  would  have 
been  glad  if  Perseus  had  met  with  some  ill-hap  in  his  encounter 
with  the  Gorgons.  If  there  were  any  better  people  in  the 
island  (as  I  really  hope  there  may  have  been,  although  the 
story  tells  nothing  about  any  such),  they  stayed  quietly  at 
home,  minding  their  business,  and  taking  care  of  their  little 
children.  Most  of  the  inhabitants,  at  all  events,  ran  as  fast 
as  they  could  to  the  palace,  and  shoved,  and  pushed,  and 
elbowed  one  another  in  their  eagerness  to  get  near  a  balcony 
on  which  Perseus  showed  himself,  holding  the  embroidered 
wallet  in  his  hand. 

On  a  platform,  within  fall  view  of  the  balcony,  sat  the 
mighty  King  Polydectes,  amid  his  evil  counsellors,  and  with 
his  flattering  courtiers  in  a  semicircle  round  about  him. 
Monarch,  counsellors,  courtiers,  and  subjects,  all  gazed  eagerly 
towards  Perseus. 

"  Show  us  the  head  !     Show  us  the  head ! "  shouted  the 
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people ;  and  there  was  a  fierceness  in  their  cry  as  if  they 
would  tear  Perseus  to  pieces,  unless  he  should  satisfy  them 
wiih  what  he  had  to  show.  "  Show  us  the  head  of  Medusa 
with  the  snaky  locks  !  " 

A  feeling  of  sorrow  and  pity  came  over  the  youthful 
Perseus, 

"Oh,  King  Polydectes,"  cried  he,  "and  ye  many  people, 
I  am  very  loath  to  show  you  the  Gorgon's  head !  " 

"  Ah,  the  villain  and  coward  !  "  yelled  the  people,  more 
fiercely  than  before.  "  He  is  making  gaipe  of  us  !  He  has 
no  Gorgon's  head  !  Show  us  the  head,  if  you  have  it,  or  we 
will  take  your  own  head  for  a  football !  " 

The  evil  counsellors  whispered  bad  advice  in  the  king's  ear ; 
the  courtiers  murmured,  with  one  consent,  that  Perseus  had 
showed  disrespect  to  their  royal  lord  and  master ;  and  the 
great  King  Polydectes  himself  waved  his  hand,  and  ordered 
him,  with  the  stern,  deep  voice  of  authority,  on  his  peril,  to 
produce  the  head. 

"  Show  me  the  Gorgon's  head,  or  I  will  cut  off  your  own  ! " 

And  Perseus  sighed. 

"  This  instant,"  repeated  Polydectes,  "  or  you  die  !  " 

"  Behold  it,  then ! "  cried  Perseus,  in  a  voice  like  the  blast 
of  a  trumpet. 

And,  suddenly  holding  up  the  head,  not  an  eyelid  had  time 
to  wink  before  the  wicked  King  Polydectes,  his  evil  coun- 
sellors, and  all  his  fierce  subjects  were  no  longer  anything  but 
the  mere  images  of  a  monarch  and  his  people.  They  were  all 
fixed  for  ever  in  the  look  and  attitude  of  that  moment !  At 
the  first  glimpse  of  the  terrible  head  of  Medusa  they  whitened 
into  marble  !  And  Perseus  thrust  the  head  back  into  his 
wallet,  and  went  to  tell  his  dear  mother  that  she  need  no 
longer  be  afraid  of  the  wicked  King  Polydectes. 


THE   THREE   GOLDEN    APPLES. 

A    WONDER  ^TORY. 
CY    NATHANIEL    HAWTHORNE. 

DID  you  ever  hear  of  the  golden  apples  that  grew  in  the 
garden  of  the  Hesperides  ?  Ah,  those  were  such  apples 
as  would  bring  a  great  price,  by  the  bushel,  if  any  of 
them  could  be  found  growing  in  the  orchards  of  nowadays  ! 
But  there  is  not,  I  suppose,  a  graft  of  that  wonderful  fruit  on  a 
single  tree  in  the  wide  world.  Not  so  much  as  a  seed  of  those 
apples  exists  any  longer. 

And  even  in  the  old,  old,  half-forgotten  times,  before  the 
garden  of  the  Hesperides  was  overrun  with  weeds,  a  great 
many  people  doubted  whether  there  could  be  real  trees  that 
bore  apples  of  solid  gold  upon  their  branches.  All  had  heard 
of  them,  but  nobody  remembered  to  have  seen  any.  Children? 
nevertheless,  used  to  listen,  open-mouthed,  to  stories  of  the 
golden  apple-tree,  and  resolved  to  discover  it,  when  they  should 
be  big  enough.  Adventurous  young  men,  who  desired  to  do 
a  braver  thing  than  any  of  their  fellows,  set  out  in  quest  of  this 
fruit.  Many  of  them  returned  no  more  ;  none  of  them  brought 
back  the  apples.  No  wonder  that  they  found  it  impossible  to 
gather  them  !  It  is  said  that  there  was  a  dragon  beneath  the 
tree,  with  a  hundred  terrible  heads,  fifty  of  which  were  always 
on  the  watch  while  the  other  fifty  slept. 

In  my  opinion  it  was  hardly  worth  running  so  much  risk  for 
the  sake  of  a  solid  golden  apple.  Had  the  apples  been  sweet, 
mellow,  and  juicy^  indeed,  that  would  be  another  matter.    There 
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might  then  have  been  some  sense  in  trying  to  get  at  them,  in 
spite  of  the  hundred-headed  dragon. 

But,  as  I  have  already  told  you,  it  was  quite  a  common  thing 
with  young  persons,  when  tired  of  too  much  peace  and  rest,  to 
go  in  search  of  the  garden  of  the  Hesperides.  And  once  the 
adventure  was  undertaken  by  a  hero  who  had  enjoyed  very 
little  peace  or  rest  since  he  came  into  the  world.  At  the  time 
of  which  I  am  going  to  speak,  he  was  wandering  through  the 
pleasant  land  of  Italy,  with  a  mighty  club  in  his  hand,  and  a 
bow  and  quiver  slung  across  his  shoulders.  He  was  wrapt  in 
the  skin  of  the  biggest  and  fiercest  lion  that  ever  had  been  seen, 
and  which  he  himself  had  killed ;  and  though,  on  the  whole, 
he  was  kind '  and  generous  and  noble,  there  was  a  good  deal 
of  the  lion's  fierceness  in  his  heart.  As  he  went  on  his  way, 
he  continually  inquired  whether  that  were  the  right  road  to  the 
famous  garden.  But  none  of  the  country  people  knew  any- 
thing about  the  matter,  and  many  looked  as  if  they  would  have 
laughed  at  the  question,  if  the  stranger  had  not  carried  so  very 
big  a  club. 

So  he  journeyed  on  and  on,  still  making  the  same  inquiry, 
until,  at  last,  he  came  to  the  brink  of  a  river  where  some 
beautiful  young  women  sat  twining  wreaths  of  flowers. 

"  Can  you  tell  me,  pretty  maidens,"  asked  the  stranger, 
"  whether  this  is  the  right  way  to  the  garden  of  the  Hes- 
perides ?  " 

The  young  women  had  been  having  a  fine  time  together, 
weaving  the  flowers  into  wreaths,  and  crowning  one  another's 
heads.  And  there  seemed  to  be  a  kind  of  magic  in  the  touch 
of  their  fingers,  that  made  the  flowers  more  fresh  and  dewy,  and 
of  brighter  hues,  and  sweeter  fragrance,  w^hile  they  played  with 
them,  than  even  when  they  had  been  growing  on  their  native 
stems.  But,  on  hearing  the  stranger's  question,  they  dropped  all 
their  flowers  on  the  grass,  and  gazed  at  him  with  astonishment. 

"  The  garden  of  the  Hesperides  !  "  cried  one.  "  We  thought 
mortals  had  been  weary  of  seeking  it,  after  so  many  disappoint- 
ments. And  pray,  adventurous  traveller,  what  do  you  want 
there  ?  -' 
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"  A  certain  king,  who  is  my  cousin,"  replied  he,  "  has 
ordered  me  to  get  him  three  of  the  golden  apples." 

"  Most  of  the  young  men  who  go  in  quest  of  these  apples," 
observed  another  of  the  damsels,  "  desire  to  obtain  them  for 
themselves,  or  to  present  them  to  some  fair  maiden  whom 
they  love.  Do  you,  then,  love  this  king,  your  cousin,  so 
very  much  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  not,"  replied  the  stranger,  sighing.  "  He  has 
often  been  severe  and  cruel  to  me.  But  it  is  my  destiny  to 
obey  him." 

"And  do  you  know,"  asked  the  damsel  who  had  first 
spoken,  "  that  a  terrible  dragon,  with  a  hundred  heads,  keeps 
watch  under  the  golden  apple-tree  ?  " 

"  I  know  it  well,"  answered  the  stranger,  calmly.  "  But, 
from  my  cradle  upwards,  it  has  been  my  business,  and  almost 
my  pastime,  to  deal  with  serpents  and  dragons." 

The  young  women  looked  to  his  massive  club,  and  at  the 
shaggy  lion's  skin  which  he  wore,  and  likewise  at  his  heroic 
limbs  and  figure  ;  and  they  whispered  to  each  other  that  the 
stranger  appeared  to  be  one  who  might  reasonably  expect  to 
perform  deeds  far  beyond  the  might  of  other  men.  But,  then, 
the  dragon  with  a  hundred  heads  !  What  mortal,  even  if  he 
possessed  a  hundred  lives,  could  hope  to  escape  the  fangs  of 
such  a  monster  ?  So  kind-hearted  were  the  maidens,  that 
they  could  not  bear  to  see  this  brave  and  handsome  traveller 
attempt  what  was  so  very  dangerous,  and  devote  himself, 
most  probably,  to  become  a  meal  for  the  dragon's  hundred 
ravenous  mouths. 

"  Go  back,"  cried  they  all, — "  go  back  to  your  own  home  ! 
Your  mother,  beholding  you  safe  and  sound,  will  shed  tears 
of  joy;  and  what  can  she  do  more,  should  you  win  ever  so 
great  a  victory  ?  No  matter  for  the  golden  apples  !  No  matter 
for  the  king,  your  cruel  cousin  !  We  do  not  wish  the  dragon 
with  the  hundred  heads  to  eat  you  up  !  " 

The  stranger  seemed  to  grow  impatient  at  these  remon- 
strances. He  carelessly  lifted  his  mighty  club,  and  let  it  fall 
upon  a  rock  that  lay  half  buried  in  the  earth  near  by.     With 
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the  force  of  that  idle  blow,  the  great  rock  was  shattered  all  to 
pieces.  It  cost  the  stranger  no  more  effort  to  achieve  this 
feat  of  a  giant's  strength  than  for  one  of  the  young  maidens 
to  touch  her  sister's  rosy  cheek  with  a  flower. 

"  Do  you  not  believe,"  said  he,  looking  at  the  damsels  with 
a  smile,  "  that  such  a  blow  would  have  crashed  one  of  the 
dragon's  hundred  heads  ?  " 

Then  he  sat  down  on  the  grass,  and  told  them  the  story  of 
his  life,  or  as  much  of  it  as  he  could  remember,  from  the  day 
when  he  was  first  cradled  in  a  warrior's  brazen  shield.  While 
he  lay  there,  two  immense  serpents  came  gliding  over  the 
floor,  and  opened  their  hideous  jaws  to  devour  him ;  and  he, 
a  baby  of  a  few  months  old,  had  gripped  one  of  the  fierce 
snakes  in  each  of  his  little  fists,  and  strangled  them  to  death. 
When  he  was  but  a  stripling  he  had  killed  a  huge  lion,  almost 
as  big  as  the  one  whose  vast  and  shpggy  hide  he  now  wore 
upon  his  shoulders.  The  next  thing  that  he  had  done  was  to 
fight  a  battle  with  an  ugly  sort  of  monster,  called  a  hydra, 
which  had  no  less  than  nine  heads,  and  exceedingly  sharp 
teeth  in  every  one. 

*'  But  the  dragon  of  the  Hesperides,  you  know,"  observed 
one  of  the  damsels,  "  has  a  hundred  heads  !  " 

"Nevertheless,"  replied  the  stranger,  "  I  would  rather  fight 
two  such  dragons  than  a  single  hydra.  For,  as  fast  as  I  cut 
ofl"  a  head,  two  others  grew  in  its  place;  and,  besides,  there 
was  one  of  the  heads  that  could  not  possibly  be  killed,  but 
kept  biting  as  fiercely  as  ever,  long  after  it  was  cut  off".  So 
I  was  forced  to  bury  it  under  a  stone,  where  it  is  doubtless 
alive  to  this  very  day.  But  the  hydra's  body,  and  its  eight 
other  heads,  will  never  do  any  further  mischief" 

The  damsels,  judging  that  the  story  was  likely  to  last  a  good 
while,  had  been  preparing  a  repast  of  bread  and  grapes,  that 
the  stranger  might  refresh  himself  in  the  intervals  of  his  talk. 
They  took  pleasure  in  helping  him  to  this  simple  food ;  and, 
now  and  then,  one  of  them  would  put  a  sweet  grape  between 
her  rosy  lips,  lest  it  should  make  him  bashful  to  eat  alone. 

The  traveller  proceeded  to  tell  how  he  had  chased  a  very 
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swift  stag,  for  a  twelvemonth  together,  without  ever  stopping 
to  take  breath,  and  had  at  last  caught  it  by  the  antlers, 
and  carried  it  home  alive.  And  he  had  fought  with  a  very 
odd  race  of  people,  half  horses  and  half  men,  and  had  put 
them  all  to  death,  from  a  sense  of  duty,  in  order  that  their 
ugly  figures  might  never  be  seen  any  more.  Besides  all  this, 
he  took  to  himself  great  credit  for  having  cleaned  out  a  stable. 

"Do  you  call  that  a  wonderful  exploit?"  asked  one  of  the 
young  maidens,  with  a  smile.  "  Any  clown  in  the  country 
has  done  as  much  ! " 

"  Had  it  been  an  ordinary  stable,"  replied  the  stranger,  "  I 
should  not  have  mentioned  it.  But  this  was  so  gigantic  a 
task  that  it  would  have  taken  me  all  my  life  to  perform  it,  if 
I  had  not  luckily  thought  of  turning  the  channel  of  a  river 
through  the  stable-door.  That  did  the  business  in  a  very 
short  time  !  " 

Seeing  how  earnestly  his  fair  auditors  listened,  he  next  told 
them  how  he  had  shot  some  monstrous  birds,  and  had  caught 
a  wild  bull  alive  and  let  him  go  again,  and  had  tamed  a 
number  of  very  wild  horses,  and  had  conquered  Hippolyta, 
the  warlike  queen  of.  the  Amazons.  He  mentioned,  likewise, 
that  he  had  taken  off  Hippolyta's  enchanted  girdle,  and  had 
given  it  to  the  daughter  of  his  cousin,  the  king. 

"  Was  it  the  girdle  of  Venus,"  inquired  the  prettiest  of  the 
damsels,  "which  makes  women  beautiful?" 

"  No,"  answered  the  stranger.  "  It  had  formerly  been  the 
sword-belt  of  Mars ;  and  it  can  only  make  the  wearer  valiant 
and  courageous." 

"An  old  sword-belt!"  cried  the  damsel,  tossing  her  head. 
"Then  I  should  not  care  about  having  it!" 

"  You  are  right,"  said  the  stranger. 

Going  on  with  his  wonderful  narrative,  he  informed  the 
maidens  that  as  strange  an  adventure  as  ever  happened  was, 
when  he  fought  with  Geryon,  the  six-legged  man.  This  was 
a  very  odd  and  frightful  sort  of  figure,  as  you  may  well  believe. 
Any  person,  looking  at  his  tracks  in  the  sand  or  snow,  would 
suppose   that   three    sociable  companions    had    been  walking 
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along  together.  On  hearing  his  footsteps  at  a  Httle  distance, 
it  was  no  more  than  reasonable  to  judge  that  several  people 
must  be  coming.  But  it  was  only  the  strange  man,  Geryon, 
clattering  onward,  with  his  six  legs  ! 

Six  legs,  and  one  gigantic  body  !  Certainly,  he  must  have 
been  a  very  queer  monster  to  look  at ;  and,  my  stars,  what  a 
waste  of  shoe-leather ! 

When  the  stranger  had  finished  the  story  of  his  adventures, 
he  looked  around  at  the  attentive  faces  of  the  maidens. 

"Perhaps  you  may  have  heard  of  me  before,"  said  he, 
modestly.     "  My  name  is  Hercules  !  " 

"  We  had  already  guessed  it,"  replied  the  maidens  ;  "  for 
your  wonderful  deeds  are  known  all  over  the  world.  We  do 
not  think  it  strange,  any  longer,  that  you  should  set  out  in 
quest  of  the  golden  apples  of  the  Hesperides.  Come,  sisters, 
let  us  crown  the  hero  with  flowers  !  " 

Then  they  flung  beautiful  wreaths  over  his  stately  head 
and  mighty  shoulders,  so  that  the  lion's  skin  was  almost 
entirely  covered  with  roses.  They  took  possession  of  his 
ponderous  club,  and  so  entwined  it  about  with  the  brightest, 
softest,  and  most  fragrant  blossoms,  that  not  a  finger's  breadth 
of  its  oaken  substance  could  be  seen.  It  looked  all  like  a 
huge  bunch  of  flowers.  Lastly,  they  joined  hands,  and 
danced  around  him,  chanting  words  which  became  poetry  of 
their  own  accord,  and  grew  into  a  choral  song,  in  honour  of 
the  illustrious  Hercules. 

And  Hercules  was  rejoiced,  as  any  other  hero  would  have 
been,  to  know  that  these  fair  young  girls  had  heard  of  the 
valiant  deeds  which  it  had  cost  him  so  much  toil  and  danger 
to  achieve.  But,  still,  he  was  not  satisfied.  He  could  not 
think  that  what  he  had  already  done  was  worthy  of  so  much 
honour,  while  there  remained  any  bold  or  difficult  adventure 
to  be  undertaken. 

"  Dear  maidens,"  said  he,  when  they  paused  to  take  breath, 
"  now  that  you  know  my  name,  will  you  not  tell  me  how  I 
am  to  reach  the  garden  of  the  Hesperides  ?  " 

"  Ah  !  must  you  go  so  soon  ?  "  they  exclaimed.     *'  You — 
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that  have  performed  so  many  wonders,  and  spent  such  a 
toilsome  Hfe — cannot  you  content  yourself  to  repose  a  little 
while  on  the  margin  of  this  peaceful  river  ?  " 

Hercules  shook  his  head. 

"  I  must  depart  now,"  said  he. 

"  We  will  then  give  you  the  best  directions  we  can," 
replied  the  damsels.  "  You  must  go  to  the  sea-shore,  and 
find  out  the  Old  One,  and  compel  him  to  inform  you  where 
the  golden  apples  are  to  be  found." 

"  The  Old  One  !  "  repeated  Hercules,  laughing  at  this  odd 
name.     "  And,  pray,  who  may  the  Old  One  be  ?  " 

"  Why,  the  Old  Man  of  the  Sea,  to  be  sure  !  "  answered  one 
of  the  damsels.  "  He  has  fifty  daughters,  whom  some  people 
call  very  beautiful ;  but  we  do  not  think  it  proper  to  be 
acquainted  with  them,  because  they  have  sea-green  hair,  and 
taper  away  like  fishes.  You  must  talk  with  this  Old  Man  of 
the  Sea.  He  is  a  sea-faring  person,  and  knows  all  about  the 
garden  of  the  Hesperides  ;  for  it  is  situated  in  an  island  which 
he  is  often  in  the  habit  of  visiting." 

Hercules  then  asked  whereabouts  the  Old  One  was  most 
likely  to  be  met  with.  When  the  damsels  had  informed  him, 
he  thanked  them  for  all  their  kindness, — for  the  bread  and 
grapes  with  which  they  had  fed  him,  the  lovely  flowers  with 
which  they  had  crowned  him,  and  the  songs  and  dances 
wherewith  they  had  done  him  honour, — and  he  thanked  them, 
most  of  all,  for  telling  him  the  right  way, — and  immediately 
set  forth  upon  his  journey. 

But  before  he  was  out  of  hearing,  one  of  the  maidens  called 
after  him. 

"  Keep  fast  hold  of  the  Old  One,  when  you  catch  him  !  " 
cried  she,  smiling,  and  lifting  her  finger  to  make  the  caution 
more  impressive.  "  Do  not  be  astonished  at  anything  that 
may  happen.  Only  hold  him  fast,  and  he  will  tell  you  what 
you  wish  to  know." 

Hercules  again  thanked  her,  and  pursued  his  way,  while 
the  maidens  resumed  their  pleasant  labour  of  making  flower- 
wreaths.     They  talked  about  the  hero,  long  after  he  was  gone. 
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"  We  will  crown  him  with  the  loveliest  of  our  garlands," 
said  they,  "when  he  returns  hither  with  the  three  golden 
apples,  after  shying  the  dragon  with  a  hundred  heads." 

Meanwhile,  Hercules  travelled  constantly  onward,  over  hill 
and  dale,  and  through  the  solitary  woods.  Sometimes  he 
swung  his  club  aloft,  and  splintered  a  mighty  oak  with  a 
downright  blow.  His  mind  was  so  full  of  the  giants  and 
monsters  with  whom  it  was  the  business  of  his  life  to  fight,  that 
perhaps  he  mistook  the  great  tree  for  a  giant  or  a  monster. 
And  so  eager  was  Hercules  to  achieve  what  he  had  undertaken, 
that  he  almost  regretted  to  have  spent  so  much  time  with  the 
damsels,  wasting  idle  breath  upon  the  story  of  his  adventures. 
But  thus  it  always  is  with  persons  who  are  destined  to  perform 
great  things.  WhaX  they  have  already  done  seems  less  than 
nothing.  What  they  have  taken  in  hand  to  do  seems  worth 
toil,  danger,  and  hfe  itself. 

Persons  who  happened  to  be  passing  through  the  forest 
must  have  been  affrighted  to  see  him  smite  the  trees  with  his 
great  club.  With  but  a  single  blow,  the  trunk  was  riven  as 
by  the  stroke  of  lightning,  and  the  broad  boughs  came  rustling 
and  crashing  down. 

Hastening  forward,  without  ever  pausing  or  looking  behind, 
he  by-and-by  heard  the  sea  roaring  at  a  distance.  At  this 
sound  he  increased  his  speed,  and  soon  came  to  a  beach, 
where  the  great  surf-waves  tumbled  themselves  upon  the  hard 
sand  in  a  long  line  of  snowy  foam.  At  one  end  of  the 
beach,  however,  there  was  a  pleasant  spot,  where  some  green 
shrubbery  clambered  up  a  cliff,  miking  its  rocky  face  look  soft 
and  beautiful.  A  carpet  of  verdant  grass,  largely  intermixed 
with  sweet-smelling  clover,  covered  the  narrow  space  between 
the  bottom  of  the  cliff  and  the  sea.  And  what  should 
Hercules  espy  there  but  an  old  man,  fast  asleep  ! 

But  was  it  really  and  truly  an  old  man  ?  Certainly,  at  first 
sight,  it  looked  very  like  one;  but,  on  closer  inspection,  it 
rather  seemed  to  be  some  kind  of  a  creature  that  lived  in 
the  sea.  For  on  his  legs  and  arms  there  were  scales,  such 
as  fishes  have  ;  he  was  web-footed  and  web-fingered,  after  the 
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fashion  of  a  duck  ;  and  his  long  beard,  being  of  a  greenish 
tinge,  had  more  the  appearance  of  a  tuft  of  seaweed  than  of 
an  ordinary  beard.  Have  you  never  seen  a  stick  of  timber, 
that  has  been  long  tossed  about  by  the  waves,  and  has  got 
all  overgrown  with  barnacles,  and,  at  last  drifting  ashore,  seems 
to  have  been  thrown  up  from  the  very  deepest  bottom  of  the 
sea  ?  Well,  the  old  man  would  have  put  you  in  mind  of  just 
such  a  wave- tossed  spar  !  But  Hercules,  the  instant  he  set  eyes 
on  this  strange  figure,  was  convinced  that  it  could  be  no  other 
than  the  Old  One,  who  was  to  direct  him  on  his  way. 

Yes,  it  was  the  selfsame  Old  Man  of  the  Sea  whom  the 
hospitable  maidens  had  talked  to  him  about.  Thanking  his 
s:ars  tor  the  lucky  accident  of  finding  the  old  fellow  asleep, 
Hercules  stole  on  tiptoe  towards  him,  and  caught  him  by  the 
arm  and  leg. 

"  Tell  me,"  cried  he,  before  the  Old  One  was  well  awake, 
"  which  is  the  way  to  the  garden  of  the  Hesperides  ?  " 

As  you  may  easily  imagine,  the  Old  Man  of  the  Sea  awoke 
in  a  fright.  But  his  astonishment  could  hardly  have  been 
greater  than  was  that  of  Hercules  the  next  moment.  For,  all 
of  a  sudden,  the  Old  One  seemed  to  disappear  out  of  his  grasp, 
and  he  found  himself  holding  a  stag  by  the  fore  and  hind  leg  ! 
But  still  he  kept  fast  hold.  Then  the  stag  disappeared,  and 
in  its  stead  there  was  a  sea-bird,  fluttering  and  screaming,  while 
Hercules  clutched  it  by  the  wing  and  claw!  But  the  bird 
could  not  get  away.  Immediately  afterwards,  there  was  an 
ugly  three-headed  dog,  which  growled  and  barked  at  Hercule  ■, 
and  snapped  fiercely  at  the  hands  by  which  he  held  him  ! 
But  Hercules  would  not  let  him  go.  In  another  minute, 
instead  of  the  three-headed  dog,  what  should  appear  but 
Geryon,  the  six-legged  man-monster,  kicking  at  Hercules  with 
five  of  his  legs,  in  order  to  get  the  remaining  one  at  liberty  ! 
But  Hercules  held  on.  By-and-by,  no  Geryon  was  there, 
but  a  huge  snake,  like  one  of  those  which  Hercules  had 
strangled  in  his  babyhood,  only  a  hundred  times  as  big ;  and 
it  twisted  and  twined  about  the  hero's  neck  and  body,  and 
threw  its  tail  high  into  the  air,  and  opened  its  deadly  jaws  as 
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if  to  devour  him  outright ;  so  that  it  was  really  a  very  terrible 
spectacle !  But  Hercules  was  no  whit  disheartened,  and 
squeezed  the  great  snake  so  tightly  that  he  soon  began  to  hiss 
with  pain. 

You  must  understand  that  the  Old  Man  of  the  Sea,  though 
he  generally  looked  so  much  like  the  ^ave-beaten  figure-head 
of  a  vessel,  had  the  power  of  assuming  any  shape  he  pleased. 
WTien  he  found  himself  so  roughly  seized  by  Hercules,  he  had 
been  in  hopes  of  putting  him  into  such  surprise  and  terror  by 
these  magical  transformations  that  the  hero  would  be  glad  to 
let  him  go.  If  Hercules  had  relaxed  his  grasp,  the  Old  One 
would  certainly  have  plunged  down  to  the  very  bottom  of  the 
sea,  whence  he  would  not  soon  have  given  himself  the  trouble 
of  coming  up,  in  order  to  answer  any  impertinent  questions. 
Ninety-nine  people  out  of  a  hundred,  I  suppose,  would  have 
been  frightened  out  of  their  wits  by  the  very  first  of  his  ugly 
shapes,  and  would  have  taken  to  their  heels  at  once.  For 
one  of  the  hardest  things  in  this  world  is,  to  see  the  difference 
between  real  dangers  and  imaginary  ones. 

But  as  Hercules  held  on  so  stubbornly,  and  only  squeezed 
the  Old  One  so  much  the  tighter  at  every  change  of  shape, 
and  really  put  him  to  no  small  torture,  he  finally  thought  it 
best  to  appear  in  his  own  figure.  So  there  he  was  again,  a 
fishy,  scaly,  web-footed  sort  of  personage,  with  something  like 
a  tuft  of  seaweed  at  his  chin. 

''  Pray,  what  do  you  want  with  me  ?  "  cried  the  Old  One,  as 
soon  as  he  could  take  breath ;  for  it  is  quite  a  tiresome  affair 
to  go  through  so  many  false  shapes.  "  Why  do  you  squeeze 
me  so  hard?  Let  me  go,  this  moment,  or  I  shall  begin  to 
consider  you  an  extremely  uncivil  person  ! " 

"  My  name  is  Hercules  ! "  roared  the  mighty  stranger. 
"  And  you  will  never  get  out  of  my  clutch,  until  you  tell  me 
the  nearest  way  to  the  garden  of  the  Hesperides  !" 

When  the  old  fellow  heard  who  it  was  that  had  caught  him, 
he  saw,  with  half  an  eye,  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  tell  him 
everything  that  he  wanted  to  know.  The  Old  One  was  an 
inhabitant  of  the  sea,  you  must  recollect,  and  roamed  about 
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everywhere,  like  other  sea-faring  people.  Of  course,  he  had 
often  heard  of  the  fame  of  Hercules,  and  of  the  wonderful 
things  that  he  was  constantly  performing  in  various  parts  of 
the  earth,  and  how  determined  he  always  was  to  accomplish 
whatever  he  undertook.  He  therefore  made  no  more  attempts 
to  escape,  but  told  the  hero  how  to  find  the  garden  of  the 
Hesperides,  and  likewise  warned  him  of  many  difficulties 
which  must  be  overcome  before  he  could  arrive  thither. 

"  You  must  go  on,  thus  and  thus,"  said  the  Old  Man  of  the 
Sea,  after  taking  the  points  of  the  compass,  "  till  you  come  in 
sight  of  a  very  tall  giant,  who  holds  the  sky  on  his  shoulders. 
And  the  giant,  if  he  happens  to  be  in  the  humour,  will  tell 
you  exactly  where  the  garden  of  the  Hesperides  lies," 

"And  if  the  giant  happens  not  to  be  in  the  humour," 
remarked  Hercules,  balancing  his  club  on  the  tip  of  his  finger, 
"  perhaps  I  shall  find  means  to  persuade  him  ! " 

Thanking  the  Old  Man  of  the  Sea,  and  begging  his  pardon 
for  having  squeezed  him  so  roughly,  the  hero  resumed  his 
journey.  He  met  with  a  great  many  strange  adventures,  which 
would  be  well  w-orth  your  hearing,  if  I  had  leisure  to  narrate 
them  as  minutely  as  they  deserve. 

It  was  in  this  journey,  if  I  mistake  not,  that  he  encountered 
a  prodigious  giant,  who  was  so  wonderfully  contrived  by  nature 
that,  every  time  he  touched  the  earth,  he  became  ten  times  as 
strong  as  ever  he  had  been  before.  His  name  was  Antaeus. 
You  may  see,  plainly  enough,  that  it  was  a  very  difficult  busi- 
ness to  fight  with  such  a  fellow ;  for,  as  often  as  he  got  a 
knock-down  blow,  up  he  started  again,  stronger,  fiercer,  and 
abler  to  use  his  weapons  than  if  his  enemy  had  let  him  alone. 
Thus,  the  harder  Hercules  pounded  the  giant  with  his  club, 
the  further  he  seemed  from  winning  the  victory.  I  have  some- 
times argued  with  such  people,  but  never  fought  with  one. 
The  only  way  in  which  Hercules  found  it  possible  to  finish 
the  battle,  was  by  lifting  Antaeus  off  his  feet  into  the  air,  and 
squeezing,  and  squeezing,  and  squeezing  him,  until,  finally,  the 
strength  was  quite  squeezed  out  of  his  enormous  body. 

When  this  affair  was  finished,  Hercules  continued  his  travels, 
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and  went  to  the  land  of  Egypt,  where  he  was  taken  prisoner, 
and  would  have  been  put  to  death  if  he  had  not  slain  the  king 
of  the  country,  and  made  his  escape.  Passing  through  the 
deserts  of  Africa,  and  going  as  fast  as  he  could,  he  arrived  at 
last  on  the  shore  of  the  great  ocean.  And  here,  unless  he 
could  walk  on  the  crests  of  the  billows,  it  seemed  as  if  his 
journey  must  needs  be  at  an  end. 

Nothing  was  before  him,  save  the  foaming,  dashing,  measure- 
less ocean.  But,  suddenly,  as  he  looked  towards  the  horizon, 
he  saw  something,  a  great  way  off,  which  he  had  not  seen  the 
moment  before.  It  gleamed  very  brightly,  almost  as  you  may 
have  beheld  the  round,  golden  disc  of  the  sun,  when  it  rises 
or  sets  over  the  edge  of  the  world.  It  evidently  drew  nearer ; 
for,  at  every  instant,  this  wonderful  object  became  larger  and 
more  lustrous.  At  length,  it  had  come  so  nigh  that  Hercules 
discovered  it  to  be  an  immense  cup  or  bowl,  made  either  of 
gold  or  burnished  brass.  How  it  had  got  afloat  upon  the  sea 
is  more  than  I  can  tell  you.  There  it  was,  at  all  events,  rolling 
on  the  tumultuous  billows,  which  tossed  it  up  and  down,  and 
heaved  their  foamy  tops  against  its  sides,  but  without  ever 
throwing  their  spray  over  the  brim. 

"  I  have  seen  many  giants  in  my  time,"  thought  Hercules, 
"  but  never  one  that  would  need  to  drink  his  wine  out  of  a 
cup  like  this  !  " 

And,  true  enough,  what  a  cup  it  must  have  been  !  It  was 
as  large — as  large — but,  in  short,  I  am  afraid  to  say  how 
immeasurably  large  it  was.  To  speak  within  bounds,  it  was 
ten  times  larger  than  a  gi"eat  mill-wheel ;  and,  all  of  metal  as 
it  was,  it  floated  over  the  heaving  surges  more  lightly  than  an 
acorn-cup  adown  the  brook.  The  waves  tumbled  it  onward, 
until  it  grazed  against  the  shore,  within  a  short  distance  of 
the  spot  where  Hercules  was  standing. 

As  soon  as  this  happened,  he  knew  what  was  to  be  done ; 
for  he  had  not  gone  through  so  many  remarkable  adventures 
without  learning  pretty  well  how  to  conduct  himself,  whenever 
anything  came  to  pass  a  little  out  of  the  common  rule.  It  was 
juit  as  clear  as  daylight  that  this  marvellous  cup  had  been  set 
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adrift  by  some  unseen  power,  and  guided  hithervvard,  in  order 
to  carry  Hercules  across  the  sea,  on  his  way  to  the  garden  of 
the  Hesperides.  Accordingly,  without  a  moment's  delay,  he 
clambered  over  the  brim,  and  slid  down  on  the  inside,  where, 
spreading  out  his  lion's  skin,  he  proceeded  to  take  a  little 
repose.  He  had  scarcely  rested,  until  now,  since  he  bade 
farewell  to  the  damsels  on  the  margin  of  the  river.  The  waves 
dashed,  with  a  pleasant  and  ringing  sound,  against  the  circum- 
ference of  the  hollow  cup ;  it  rocked  lightly  to  and  fro,  and 
the  motion  was  so  soothing  that  it  speedily  rocked  Hercules 
into  an  agreeable  slumber. 

His  nap  had  probably  lasted  a  good  while,  when  the  cup 
chanced  to  graze  against  a  rock,  and,  in  consequence,  imme- 
di^ately  resounded  and  reverberated  through  its  golden  or  brazen 
substance,  a  hundred  times  as  loudly  as  ever  you  heard  a 
church  bell.  The  noise  awoke  Hercules,  who  instantly  started 
up  and  gazed  around  him,  wondering  whereabouts  he  was. 
He  was  not  long  in  discovering  that  the  cup  had  floated  across 
a  great  part  of  the  sea,  and  was  approaching  the  shore  of  what 
seemed  to  be  an  island.  And,  on  that  island,  what  do  you 
think  he  saw  ? 

No ;  you  will  never  guess  it,  not  if  you  were  to  try  fifty 
thousand  times !  It  positively  appears  to  me  that  this  was 
the  most  marvellous  spectacle  that  had  ever  been  seen  by 
Hercules  in  the  whole  course  of  his  wonderful  travels  and 
adventures.  It  was  a  greater  marvel  than  the  hydra  with  nine 
heads,  which  kept  growing  twice  as  fast  as  they  were  cut  off; 
greater  than  the  six-legged  man-monster ;  greater  than  Antaeus  ; 
greater  than  anything  that  was  ever  beheld  by  anybody,  before 
or  since  the  days  of  Hercules,  or  than  anything  that  remains 
to  be  beheld  by  travellers  in  all  time  to  come.    It  was  a  giant ! 

But  such  an  intolerably  big  giant !  A  giant  as  tall  as  a 
mountain;  so  vast  a  giant  that  the  clouds  rested  about  his 
midst,  like  a  girdle,  and  hung  like  a  hoary  beard  from  his  chin, 
and  flitted  before  his  huge  eyes,  so  that  he  could  neither  see 
Hercules  nor  the  golden  cup  in  which  he  was  voyaging.  And, 
most  wonderful  of  all,  the  giant  held  up  his  great  hands  and 
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appeared  to  support  the  sky,  which,  so  far  as  Hercules  could 
discern  through  the  clouds,  was  resting  upon  his  head !  This 
does  really  seem  almost  too  much  to  believe. 

Meanwhile,  the  bright  cup  continued  to  float  onward  and 
finally  touched  the  strand.  Just  then  a  breeze  wafted  away 
the  clouds  from  before  the  giant's  visage,  and  Hercules  beheld 
it,  with  all  its  enormous  features — eyes  each  of  them  as  big  as 
yonder  lake,  a  nose  a  mile  long,  and  a  mouth  of  the  same 
width.  It  was  a  countenance  terrible  from  its  enormity  of 
size,  but  disconsolate  and  wear)',  even  as  you  may  see  the 
faces  of  many  people,  nowadays,  who  are  compelled  to  sustain 
burdens  above  their  strength.  What  the  sky  was  to  the  giant, 
such  are  the  cares  of  earth  to  those  who  let  themselves  be 
weighed  down  by  them.  And  whenever  men  undertake  what 
is  beyond  the  just  measure  of  their  abilities  they  encounter 
precisely  such  a  doom  as  had  befallen  this  poor  giant. 

Poor  fellow  !  He  had  evidently  stood  there  a  long  while. 
An  ancient  forest  had  been  growing  and  decaying  around 
his  feet ;  and  oak  trees,  of  six  or  seven  centuries  old,  had 
sprung  from  the  acorn,  and  forced  themselves  between  his 
toes. 

The  giant  now  looked  down  from  the  far  height  of  his  great 
eyes,  and,  perceiving  Hercules,  roared  out,  in  a  voice  that 
resembled  thunder,  proceeding  out  of  the  cloud  that  had  just 
flitted  away  from  his  face, — 

"  Who  are  you,  down  at  ray  feet  there  ?  And  whence  do 
you  come,  in  that  little  cup  ?  " 

"  I  am  Hercules ! "  thundered  back  the  hero,  in  a  voice 
pretty  nearly  or  quite  as  loud  as  the  giant's  own.  "  And  I  am 
seeking  for  the  garden  of  the  Hesperides  !  " 

"  Ho  !  ho  !  ho !  "  roared  the  giant,  in  a  fit  of  immense 
laughter.     "  That  is  a  wise  adventure,  truly  !  " 

"  And  why  not  ?  "  cried  Hercules,  getting  a  little  angry  at 
the  giant's  mirth.  "  Do  you  think  I  am  afraid  of  the  dragon 
with  a  hundred  heads  !  " 

Just  at  this  time,  while  they  were  talking  together,  some 
black  clouds  gathered  about  the  giant's  middle,  and  burst  into 
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a  tremendous  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning,  causing  such  a 
pother  that  Hercules  found  it  impossible  to  distinguish  a  word. 
Only  the  giant's  immeasurable  legs  were  to  be  seen,  standing 
up  into  the  obscurity  of  the  tempest ;  and  now  and  then  a 
momentary  glimpse  of  his  whole  figure,  mantled  in  a  volume 
of  mist.  He  seemed  to  be  speaking  most  of  the  time ;  but 
his  big,  deep,  rough  voice  chimed  in  with  the  reverberations  of 
the  thunder-claps,  and  rolled  away  over  the  hills,  like  them. 
Thus,  by  talking  out  of  season,  the  foolish  giant  expended  an 
incalculable  quantity  of  breath  to  no  purpose  :  for  the  thunder 
spoke  quite  as  intelligibly  as  he. 

At  last  the  storm  swept  over,  as  suddenly  as  it  had  come. 
And  there  again  was  the  clear  sky,  and  the  weary  giant  holding 
it  up,  and  the  pleasant  sunshine  beaming  over  his  vast  height, 
and  illuminating  it  against  the  background  of  the  sullen 
thunder-clouds.  So  far  above  the  shower  had  been  his  head, 
that  not  a  hair  of  it  was  moistened  by  the  rain-drops  ! 

When  the  giant  could  see  Hercules  still  standing  on  the 
sea-shore,  he  roared  out  to  him  anew. 

"  I  am  Atlas,  the  mightiest  giant  in  the  world  !  And  I  hold 
the  sky  upon  my  head  !  " 

"So  I  see,''  answered  Hercules.  "But  can  you  show  me 
the  way  to  the  garden  of  the  Hesperides  ?  " 

"  What  do  you  want  there  ?  "  asked  the  giant. 

"I  want  three  of  the  golden  apples,"  shouted  Hercules, 
"  for  my  cousin,  the  king." 

"There  is  nobody  but  myself,"  quoth  the  giant,  "that  can 
go  to  the  garden  of  the  Hesperides,  and  gather  the  golden 
apples.  If  it  were  not  for  this  little  business  of  holding  up  the 
sky,  I  would  make  half  a  dozen  steps  across  the  sea,  and  get 
them  for  you." 

"  You  are  very  kind,"  replied  Hercules.  "'  And  cannot  you 
rest  the  sky  upon  a  mountain  ?  " 

"  None  of  them  are  quite  high  enough,"  said  Atlas,  shaking 
his  head.  "  But  if  you  were  to  take  your  stand  on  the  summit 
of  that  nearest  one,  your  head  would  be  pretty  nearly  on  a 
level  with  mine.     You  seem  to  be  a  fellow  of  some  strength. 

B.  Y.  29 
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What  if  you  should  take  my  burden  on  your  shoulders,  while 
I  do  your  errand  for  you  ?  " 

Hercules,  as  you  must  be  careful  to  remember,  was  a 
remarkably  strong  man  ;  and  though  it  certainly  requires  a 
great  deal  of  muscular  power  to  uphold  the  sky,  yet,  if  any 
mortal  could  be  supposed  capable  of  such  an  exploit,  he  was 
the  one.  Nevertheless,  it  seemed  so  difficult  an  undertaking, 
that,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  he  hesitated. 

"  Is  the  sky  very  heavy  ?  "  he  inquired. 

"Why,  not  particularly  so,  at  first,"  answered  the  giant, 
shrugging  his  shoulders.  "  But  it  gets  to  be  a  little  burden- 
some after  a  thousand  years  !  " 

"  And  how  long  a  time,"  asked  the  hero,  "  will  it  take  you 
to  get  the  golden  apples  ?  " 

"  Oh,  that  will  be  done  in  a  few  minutes  !  "  cried  Atlas.  "  I 
shall  take  ten  or  fifteen  miles  at  a  stride,  and  be  at  the  garden 
and  back  again  before  your  shoulders  begin  to  ache." 

"  Well,  then,"  answered  Hercules,  "  I  will  climb  the  moun- 
tain behind  you  there,  and  relieve  you  of  your  burden." 

The  truth  is,  Hercules  had  a  kind  heart  of  his  own,  and 
considered  that  he  should  be  doing  the  giant  a  favour  by 
allowing  him  this  opportunity  for  a  ramble.  And,  besides, 
he  thought  that  it  would  be  still  more  for  his  own  glory 
if  he  could  boast  of  upholding  the  sky  than  merely  to  do 
so  ordinary  a  thing  as  to  conquer  a  dragon  with  a  hundred 
heads.  Accordingly,  without  more  words,  the  sky  was 
shifted  from  the  shoulders  of  Atlas,  and  placed  upon  those 
of  Hercules. 

When  this  was  safely  accomplished,  the  first  thing  that  the 
giant  did  was  to  stretch  himself;  and  you  may  imagine  what 
a  prodigious  spectacle  he  was  then.  Next,  he  slowly  lifted 
one  of  his  feet  out  of  the  forest  that  had  grown  up  around  it ; 
then,  the  other.  Then  all  at  once  he  began  to  caper,  and 
leap,  and  dance  for  joy  at  his  freedom ;  flinging  himself  no- 
body knows  how  high  into  the  air,  and  floundering  down  again 
with  a  shock  that  made  the  earth  tremble.  Then  he  laughed 
• — Ho  !   ho !   ho ! — with  a  thunderous  roar  that   was   echoed 
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from  the  mountains,  far  and  near,  as  if  they  and  the  giant  had 
been  so  many  rejoicing  brothers.  When  his  joy  had  a  httle 
subsided,  he  stepped  into  the  sea ;  ten  miles  at  the  first  stride, 
which  brought  him  midleg  deep ;  and  ten  miles  at  the  second, 
when  the  water  came  just  above  his  knees ;  and  ten  miles 
more  at  the  third,  by  which  he  was  immersed  nearly  to  his 
waist.     This  was  the  greatest  depth  of  the  sea. 

Hercules  watched  the  giant  as  he  still  went  onward ;  for  it 
was  really  a  wonderful  sight,  this  immense  human  form,  more 
than  thirty  miles  off,  half  hidden  in  the  ocean,  but  with  his 
upper  half  as  tall  and  misty  and  blue  as  a  distant  mountain. 
At  last  the  gigantic  shape  faded  entirely  out  of  view.  And 
now  Hercules  began  to  consider  what  he  should  do,  in  case 
Atlas  should  be  drowned  in  the  sea,  or  if  he  were  to  be  stung 
to  death  by  the  dragon  wiih  the  hundred  heads,  which  guarded 
the  golden  apples  of  the  Hesperides.  If  any  such  misfortune 
were  to  happen,  how  could  he  ever  get  rid  of  the  sky  ?  And, 
by-and-by,  its  weight  began  already  to  be  a  little  irksome  to 
his  head  and  shoulders. 

"  I  really  pity  the  poor  giant,"  thought  Hercules.  "  If  it 
wearies  me  so  much  in  ten  minutes,  how  must  it  have  wearied 
him  in  a  thousand  years  !  " 

Oh,  my  sweet  little  people,  you  have  no  idea  what  a  weight 
there  was  in  that  same  blue  sky,  which  looks  so  soft  and  aerial 
above  our  heads  !  And  there,  too,  was  the  bluster  of  the  wind, 
and  the  chill  and  watery  clouds,  and  the  blazing  sun,  all  taking 
their  turns  to  make  Hercules  uncomfortable  !  He  began  to 
be  afraid  that  the  giant  would  never  come  back.  He  gazed 
wistfully  at  the  world  beneath  him,  and  acknowledged  to 
himself  that  it  was  a  far  happier  kind  of  life  to  be  a  shepherd 
at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  than  to  stand  on  its  dizzy  summit, 
and  bear  up  the  firmament  with  his  might  and  main.  For,  of 
course,  as  you  will  easily  understand,  Hercules  had  an  immense 
responsibility  on  his  mind,  as  well  as  a  weight  on  his  head  and 
shoulders.  Why,  if  he  did  not  stand  perfectly  still,  and  keep 
the  sky  immovable,  the  sun  would  perhaps  be  put  ajar  !  Or, 
after  nightfall,  a  great  many  of  the  stars  might  be  loosened 
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from  their  places,  and  shower  down,  like  fiery  rain,  upon  the 
people's  heads  !  And  how  ashamed  would  the  hero  be,  if, 
owing  to  his  unsteadiness  beneath  its  weight,  the  sky  should 
crack,  and  show  a  great  fissure  quite  across  it ! 

I  know  not  how  long  it  was  before,  to  his  unspeakable  joy, 
he  beheld  the  huge  shape  of  the  giant,  like  a  cloud,  on  the 
far-off  edge  of  the  sea.  At  his  nearer  approach.  Atlas  held  up 
his  hand,  in  which  Hercules  could  perceive  three  magnificent 
golden  apples,  as  big  as  pumpkins,  all  hanging  from  one 
branch. 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  you  again,"  shouted  Hercules,  when 
the  giant  was  within  hearing.  "  So  you  have  got  the  golden 
apples  ?  " 

"  Certainly,  certainly,"  answered  Atlas ;  "  and  very  fair 
apples  they  are.  I  took  the  finest  that  grew  on  the  tree,  I 
assure  you.  Ah  !  it  is  a  beautiful  spot,  that  garden  of  the 
Hesperides.  Yes ;  and  the  dragon  with  a  hundred  heads  is  a 
sight  worth  any  man's  seeing.  After  all,  you  had  better  have 
gone  for  the  apples  yourself." 

"  No  matter,"  replied  Hercules.  "  You  have  had  a  pleasant 
ramble,  and  have  done  the  business  as  w^ell  as  I  could.  I 
heartily  thank  you  for  your  trouble.  And  now,  as  I  have  a 
long  way  to  go,  and  am  rather  in  haste, — and  as  the  king,  my 
cousin,  is  anxious  to  receive  the  golden  apples, — will  you  be 
kind  enough  to  take  the  sky  off  my  shoulders  again  ?  " 

"  Why,  as  to  that,"  said  the  giant,  chucking  the  golden 
apples  into  the  air  twenty  miles  high,  or  thereabouts,  and 
catching  them  as  they  came  down, — "as  to  that,  my  good 
friend,  I  consider  you  a  little  unreasonable.  Cannot  I  carry 
the  golden  apples  to  the  king,  your  cousin,  much  quicker  than 
you  could?  i\s  his  majesty  is  in  such  a  hurry  to  get  them, 
I  promise  you  to  take  my  longest  strides.  And,  besides, 
I  have  no  fancy  for  burdening  myself  with  the  sky  just 
now." 

Here  Hercules  grew  impatient,  and  gave  a  great  shrug  of 
his  shoulders.  It  being  now  twilight,  you  might  have  seen 
two  or  three  stars  tumble  out  of  their  places.     Everybody  on 
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earth  looked  upward  in  affright,  thinking  that  the  sky  might 
be  going  to  fall  next. 

"  Oh,  that  will  never  do !  "  cried  Giant  Atlas,  with  a  great 
roar  of  laughter.  "  I  have  not  let  fall  so  many  stars  within  the 
last  five  centuries.  By  the  time  you  have  stood  there  as  long 
as  I  did,  you  will  begin  to  learn  patience  !  " 

"  What ! "  shouted  Hercules,  very  wrathfully,  "  do  you 
intend  to  make  me  bear  this  burden  for  ever?" 

"  We  will  see  about  that,  one  of  these  days,"  answered  the 
giant.  "  At  all  events,  you  ought  not  to  complain  if  you  have 
to  bear  it  the  next  hundred  years,  or  perhaps  the  next  thousand. 
I  bore  it  a  good  while  longer,  in  spite  of  the  back -ache.  Well, 
then,  after  a  thousand  years,  if  I  happen  to  feel  in  the  mood, 
we  may  possibly  shift  about  again.  You  are  certainly  a  very 
strong  man,  and  can  never  have  a  better  opportunity  to  prove 
it.     Posterity  will  talk  of  you,  I  warrant  it  !  " 

"  Pish  !  a  fig  for  its  talk !  "  cried  Hercules,  with  another 
hitch  of  his  shoulders.  "  Just  take  the  sky  upon  your  head 
one  instant,  will  you  ?  I  want  to  make  a  cushion  of  my  lion's 
skin,  for  the  weight  to  rest  upon.  It  really  chafes  me,  and 
will  cause  unnecessary  inconvenience  in  so  many  centuries  as 
I  am  to  stand  here." 

"  That's  no  more  than  fair,  and  Pll  do  it ! "  quoth  the  giant ; 
for  he  had  no  unkind  feeling  towards  Hercules,  and  was 
merely  acting  with  a  too  selfish  consideration  of  his  own  ease. 
*'  For  just  five  minutes,  then,  Pll  take  back  the  sky,  Only  for 
five  minutes,  recollect !  I  have  no  idea  of  spending  another 
thousand  years  as  I  spent  the  last.  Variety  is  the  spice  of  life, 
say  I." 

Ah,  the  thick-witted  old  rogue  of  a  giant !  He  threw  down 
the  golden  apples,  and  received  back  the  sky  from  the  head 
and  shoulders  of  Hercules,  upon  his  own,  where  it  rightly 
belonged.  And  Hercules  picked  up  the  three  golden  apples, 
that  were  as  big  or  bigger  than  pumpkins,  and  straightway  set 
out  on  his  journey  homeward,  without  paying  the  slightest 
heed  to  the  thundering  tones  of  the  giant,  who  bellowed  after 
him  to  come  back.     Another  forest  sprang  up  around  his  feet, 
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and  grew  ancient  there ;  and  again  might  be  seen  oak-trees,  of 
six  or  seven  centuries  old,  that  had  waxed  thus  aged  betwixt 
his  enormous  toes. 

And  there  stands  the  giant  to  this  day ;  or,  at  any  rate,  there 
stands  a  mountain  as  tall  as  he,  and  which  bears  his  name  ; 
and  when  the  thunder  rumbles  about  its  summit  we  may 
imagine  it  to  be  the  voice  of  Giant  Atlas,  bellowing  after 
Hercules  ! 
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